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\Circulation Falls 


| As Gold Flows In} 


Government Help 


To Agriculture by 


e e .| Treasury Receives 182 Millions 
‘Debt Refinancin 


2) In Metal; Outstanding Money | 
| Drops 661 Million | 
Amendment Drafted to Farm | \VW 

Bill to Reduce Mortgage 

Interest and Grant 30 

Years to Repay Loans 


ecotapeainnyat ter | 
HILE hoarding regulations rest in the | 
hands of President Roosevelt and | 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin ready | 
\for issuance, another $182,000,000 worth 
jof gold came back to the Federal Reserve 
| banks last week and the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation dropped by $661,000,- 
000, according to information made avail- 
jable at the Treasury and the offices of | 
| the Fede.al Reserve Board. | 
| Phe return of gold and money last 
week continued the movement begun as | 
{soon as the banzing holiday came to a/| 
. , |close. In the preceding week $327,000,000 
Now Pending Im | worth of gold came oo z= oe eee | 
> * rt s and circulation fe y $261,000, 
Senate Aims to Restore Buy- | pose oe eG ioe. y 
ing Power of Producer By Both movements were strengthening the 

| central reserve barks as well as the com- | 


Use of Processing Charges | mercial banks of the country. The gold 


ae oe . reserves of the 1¢serve banks rose to $3,- | 

A farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) designed | 199 399 900 on March 22, the highcst point | 
to increase the farmers’ buying power and they have reachea since Feb. 15. The | 
$ + . "poe ) 9 = eu, to 
ovide mortgage relief, but so far-reach-|ratio of the reserve banks’ reserves | 
= in its asta tns of authority that-op- | their note ana deposit liabilities rose from | 
ponents declare it wil create a bureauc- [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) | 
racy reaching into every backyard, is te hale | 


pending in the Senate, along with many | | 


sera Gain in Income Taxes 
e House passe e main bill March | * | 
Pit was sent tothe & Offsets Smaller Yield 





Hillion-dollar Issue 


Of Bonds Considered 





Legislation 





22. It was sent to the Senate and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. Senate | 
recess March 23 until March 27 prevented | 


consideration before that body until ses- Of Remaining Sources, 


sions resume. 
Mortgage Relief | ; 
The mortgage relief amendment was | February Receipts Are Be- 


drafted at a White House conference | ane * 

March 23 and scheduled for separate | low Estimates -" Nearly 
House action before being included in the All Minor Classifications 
Of Internal Revenues 


main bill by the Senate Committee. 

Pre-war purchasing power is sought for 
the farmer, to ve accomplished through 
balancing production and consumption. 

Relief from the farmer’s mortgage bur- 
den is planned by Government refinanc- 
ing, involving at least $1,000,000,000. Out- 
standing features of the morigage plan are 
summarized as foliows: 

Voluntary action by mortgagees to re- 
duce principal in consideration of each 
settlement made possible by Government | 
advances. . 

Amortization over a long period. 

Interest rates not to exceed 5 per cent 
in consideration of plans for eventual 
liquidation. 

Foreclosure suspension for two years. 

Advance of funds to farmers to pay | 
taxes and overdue instalments on mort- 


The increased tax rates applying to in- 
|comes of 1932 nave turned the trend of | 
|Federal internal revenues definitely up- 
| ward, despite general declines in collec- | 
|tions from sources other than the income | 
tax, according to statistics miade public by | 
the Department of the Treasury. | 

A gain of about $10,000,000 in income | 
tax collections in February over January 
more than counterbalanced the declines in 
revenues from the other internal sources | 
{and raised the collections for the month 
to a level about $4,000,000 above January | 


year. 


gages. | New Taxes Disappointing 
. Liguidatiqn at once of joint stock land| A feature of the situation which is dis- 
anks. 


appointing to the Treasury, however, is 
the failure of the new miscellaneous taxes 
to come anywhere near the estimates of 
yield that were made for them. There 
were some heavy declines in collections 
Plan for Price Parity from these sources in February, the levy 
To bring about pre-war parity in prices | lubricating oils falling to $1,024,566, or 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be | $300,000 below the January yield; matches 
given the following powers under the gen- | Producing $400,285, about $160,000 less than 
eral farm bill: ,in the preceding month; pistols and re- 
To obtain a voluntary reduction in acre- | VOlvers yielding $1,051, about one-third of 
age or production of certain crops with | 
rental or benefit payments as compensa- | 
tion. ) one-tenth of the January revenue. 
To enter into marketing agreements | The new tax on furs dropped from $921,- 
with producers, marketing agencies, and | 511 in January to $433,620 in February, and 
processors, commodity councils including | the gasoline tax fell to $8,515,013, or a de- 


Federal land banks to continue on a 
revised basis. 

Interest rates in Federal 
System reduced to 5 per cent. 


Land Bank 





and $30,000,000 above February of last | 





I 


the January yield; and firearms and shells | 


yielding $8,701, only a little more than ing net more than 3.2 per cent of alcohol 





both growers and processors would be | Crease of nearly $3,000,000. . 
formed, to recommend what plan of acre- | Motor Levies Increase 
age reduction, what scale of taxation on On the other hand, there was a gain of 
processed goods may be wisest. more than $400,000 in the revenue from 
To license processors and distributors 
of farm products in interstate or foreign 
trade. 
To apply the Smith cotton option plan | 
,on the 1933 crop by which farmers would | 
benefit from acreage reduction through | 
use of surplus stocks. | 
To impose taxes on the processing of. 
basic farm products, sufficient to secure 
prewar parity. 

(Text of the bill was printed in the last | 
issuc.) 
Development of a plan to help agricul- 
ture out of its present difficulties began 


$1,180,847, and a single gift tax payment 
of about $3,000,090 raised the total from 
this source from $5,922 in January to $3,- 
619,088 in February. , 

The total revenue from miscellaneous 
taxes in February was $63,001,732, com- 
pared with $68,916,062 in January. . In- 
come taxes in February were $27,713,376, 
comparea with $17,888,855 in January. 

The diop in collections from miscel- 
laneous taxes was not confined to the new 
levies imposed some months ago by Con- 
gress in an attempt to bring thc budget 
a ; somewhere near a balance. Dec!ines also 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) |! occurred in miscellaneous taxes that had 


gegen erenirmemnne | been on the becks in previous years. 
Role of Gulf Stream Continue} Gain Predicted 


The increase ir 


| revenues from the in- 
In Weather Changes , come tax bids fair to continue. Collec- 
& | tions betweei. March 1 and Merch 21 





have totaled $15i,117,352, only about $16, 
000,000 less thai the collections in the 
| corresponding period a year ago despite 
| the fact that an extension of time for 


Greatly Overrated, According 
To Weather Bureau Study 


The Gulf Stream is not responsible for | (Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 


the changes in America's climate popu- | = 
larly attributed to it, according to the, 
Weather Bureau, United States 


Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The true course of 
this “river of 


the sea” is shown in a 
chart recently prepared by the Bureau's 
marine division from its long-time rec- 
ords of ‘the temperature of north Atlantic 
waters. Although the current preserves 
its identity in the Florida straits, it was 
stated, it merges more and more with 
the vast north Atlantic circulaion as it 
goes north. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 
The contrast betweén the 
perature which the Gulf Stream carries 
up from below Cape Hatteras and the 
low temperatures coming in from the 
-Open Atlantic around the Grand Banks} 


CURTAILMENT of educational facili- 

4 ties, particularly higher education, 
revision of school administrattin, reduc- 
tion in costs be¢ause of reduced tax rev- 
enue, and other allied matters are oc- 
cupying the attention of many State 
Legislatures now in session. , 

In some States, California being oné 
instance, doubt exists as to whether it 
will be possible to continue to operate 
the public schools, according to a state- 


high tem- 


of Newfoundland produces a_ rather| ment issued by the State Superintendent 
sharp margin in current and tempera-| of Public Instruction, V. Kersey. 

ture, the warmer water flowing north- | In Texas, the State Senate has de- 
east past the colder water that moves | 


feated a bill proposing to abolish eight 
State colleges, and in Oklahoma Gover- 
nor Murray by executive order has 
abolished the School of Engineering at 
the University of Oklahoma and directed 
other changes designed, he said, to 
‘avoid duplication and making economies 
estimated at more than $150,000 an- 
nually. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has un- 
der consideration a series of measures 
endorsed by the State Department of 
Education to raise additional revenue 
for State aid for schools, while in South 
Carolina there is pending a measure re- 
pealing the so-called 6-0-1 school law, 
under which the State furnishes aid to 
the public schools for six months each 
year. It is proposed to provide State aid 


more sluggishly southwest. 
is most marked in Winter. | 

Only in Winter is the Gulf Stream ac- 
companied by temperatures far above 
those of the surrounding waters, the map 
shows. The effects of the Gulf Stream 
on the weather: are more pronounced in 
Europe than in the United States, al- 
though it does exert some influence along 
the southern part of its course. The Gulf 
Stream is not responsible for the pre- 
dominance of mild Winters along our 
eastern seaboard since about 1905. The 
climate there, the Federal weathermen 
point out, is the result more of what 
happens over the land to the north and 
west than of what happens over the sea 
to the south and east. 


This contrast | 
| 
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Closed Banks Pay 67 Cents on Dollar, 
Record of Nearly Seventy Years Shows 











States Daily 


of the Government of the United States 


Entered 








| 


Methods of Reorganization Now in Effect Similar to Devices of the 


HE TASK of freeing, in whole or in part, a 
tenth of all the bank deposits in the country 
faces Federal and State banking authorities. 

Work is going forward along several different 
lines, recapitalization, reorganization, scaling down, 


merging and actual liquidation. 


Never before in the history of the country has 
such a large task confronted the Nation’s banking 
authorities, but the devices being used to solve the 
problems nevertheless are largely those which have 
Releasing of deposits has 
been the daily work of Insolvent Bank bureaus in 
both State and National governments. 

Inquiry at the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency reveals that slightly ‘more than 67 cents 
on every dollar has been liquidated out of the aver- 
age national bank which closed since the beginning 
of the national banking system, while closed State 
banks have yielded approximately the same return 
to their creditors, according to Federal Reserve 


been used in the past. 


Board information. 


This means, according to official data in the rec- 
ords, that depositors in the 1,086 national banks 
closed since 1865 and which have been finally liqui- 
dated have received on an average about 67 cents 
for every dollar they had in the bank. Applied to 
the total deposits in banks closed last year, this per- 
centage of return would mean the eventual freeing 
of $486,950,000 out of deposits amounting to $730,- 


426,000. 


Whether this same percentage of return will be 
realized on banks now closed, Treasury Department 
and Federal Reserve Board officials are unable to 
They point out that two factors tend to 
make the present condition different: One favors 
the depositor, and the other does not. 

New avenues through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the emergency banking law are open to a bank 
which can reorganize and resume business in full. 
On the other hand, a bank forced into liquidation 
confronts a much less attractive market in which 
to sell its assets and obtain money for its depositors. 

A closed bank now has available greater oppor- 


say. 


Past---Only One-tenth of Nation’s Deposits Tied up 





12 reserve banks. 
Passage of the 


members. 


ordinary times. 


in part: 


bank in the year 


opened, releasing 


closed banks last 


its depositors than ever before. 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve System are available to a bank 
with sound assets. 
gress during the past week even State banks which 
are not members of the Reserve System may now 
borrow from the $7,000,000,000 of resources of the 


cilities was signed by the President March 24. 


the lending facilities of the reserve banks to non- | 
The action was taken over the protest of 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, legislative spon- | 
sor of the original Federal Reserve Act. 

Because of unusual opportunities extended to 
banks in difficulty, 
in such banks may be much higher than during | 
By selling preferred stock, to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation if necessary, | 
a bank may restore its capital structure. 
plying to the Federal Reserve System for an ad- 
vance a bank may obtain cash to tide it over a 
temporary emergency. | ela tae eb ingludiuhatinn ee tha eee 

In the past about five out of every 100 national | ction sMahakes adh andes, tics tee 
banks that closed have reopened again instead of | 
being liquidated, according to the annual report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 


“From the date of the first failure of a national 


tional banks have been placed in charge of receivers. 
Of this number, 109 have been restored to solvency 
and either reopened or sold to other institutions.” 

Last year 1,453 banks closed, freezing $730,426,- 
000 of deposits; but in the same year 290 banks re- 


ing to Federal Reserve Board records. 
words, about 28 cents on every dollar involved in 


opening of the banks. 
tion to the return to depositors through the liqui- | 
dation of banks which did not reopen. 

In other words, there are two ways in which money | 
tied up in a closed bank may come back. The bank | 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 
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By State Schools 


Shipping Board Pledges Aid in| 


Extending Marine Courses | 
To Additional States 








. 


N AINTENANCE of State schools for | 


- nautical education, in the interest of | 


jan efficientlv-manned merchant marin®, | 
|}has been endorscd by the United States} 


The vast funds 


Under action taken by Con- | 


The bill extending reserve fa- 


Steagall bill on March 23 threw 


the eventual return to depositors | 


By ap- | 


The report reads 


1865 to Oct. 31, 1932, 2,166 na- 


' 


$204,275,000 in depeosits, accord- 
In other 


year came back through the re- 
This 28 cents was in addi- | 











tunities for reorganizing and reopening its doors.% 


Licensing, Taxing and Shipping of Beverages to Come | 
T . . | 
Under Direction of Three Bureaus 


N PREPARATION for the sale on April 
7 of beer and cther beverages contain- 


by weight, the Government agencies which 
will license and ctherwise supervise the 
manufacture anc sale of the beverages 


;have issued preliminary statements con- 


|cerning the reguiations that will be op- 


automobiles and motorcycles to a total of | 


ertaive. 
The bill was finally enacted into law 


ident Roosevelt after the House and Sen- 
ate had adopted the conference report 
fixing the alcohclic content at 3.2 


tion to beer, and eliminating the Senate’s 
provision agains: sales to minors. 


piration of 15 days after the date of its 
enactment.” (Ful: text of law on page 6.) 
Effective at Midnight April 6 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- 
mings, in an oral statement, March 23, 
said the law “goes into effect on midnight 
of April 6, no matter where one may hap- 
pen to be.” He said also that “an ad- 
vertisement which merely anticipates the 
Sale of beer on April 7 could hardly be 
construed as promoting the illegal sale of 
beer, but such advertisements should in- 
dicate the date on which sales may be 
legally made.” 





Adjustment eT yan F acilities 
_ To Reduced Incomes of the States 


Beer may be removed at once from 
| the place of manulacture for bottling and 
storage on the premises of permittees, ac- 
cording to joint irstructions issued March 


for seven months for grammar schools 
and eight months for nigh schools. 
The Kansas Senate has rejected a bill 
proposing to reduce the salaries of 
school teachers. It was declared in de- 
bate on the measure that teachers’ sal- 
aries in Kansas have increased from 
$12,000,000 in 1920 to $20,000,000 in 1930. 
The Indiana Legislature passed a bill 
providing that the State may pay not 
to exceed $600 of the salary of each pub- 
lic school teacher. Heretofore, such pay- 
ments have been made _ by the school 
corporations. 
In Maryland bills have just been in- 
; troduced in the Legislature to make ef- 
fective Governor Ritchie's recommenda- 
tions concerning the State school sys- 
tem. Under th@ provisions of these bills 
the salaries of teachers and principals 
would be reduced on a percentage basis 
ranging from @0 per cent of salaries un- 
der $1,200 to 15 per cent on those of 
' $3,600 or more. These reductions, it was 
explained, are in conformity with those 
| recommended by the Governor for all 
| other State officials and employes. 
Other bills in Maryland would make 
certain reductions in schoo] taxes, and 
one would make it possible for the State 
Board of Education to fix uniform fees 


‘ 





{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


per |; . aie | 
cent by weight, including wine in addi- | in full text: 


| 


22 by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, David Burnet and James I. Doran, | 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial Al- 
cohol. A tax of $5 a barrel must be paid 
at the time of w:thdrawal. 


The Prohibitor. Director, Amos W. W. 





Preparing M achinery of the Government | Radio Interference 


To Control Production and Sale of Beer By Mexican Stations 


High-powered Transmitters 
As Menace to Reception 
Of American Listeners 








The growth of ligh-powered radio sta- | 


the system. 
| just adopted on the subject follows: 


| New 
;are now maintaining schools of instruc- 
tion in nautica! education, and 


;}ment has by tne enactment by Congress 


| ficiently manned American merchant ma- 


| nautical instruction 


Shipping Board, which has pledged itself | 
|to take whatever 
|courage the Siates to adopt some form of | 
nautical 


: 3 ! 
action it can to en-} 


education in their schools. | 
The Board urges continuance oi nauti- | 


| cal schools in the four States where they | 
{now are in operation, and extension of | 
| 
| 


A resolution which it has | 
Whereas, The States of Massachusetts. 


York, Peinsylvania and California 


Whereas, the United States Govern- 


of legislation in the interest ot such 


schools declared it to be its policy to en- | 
| courage the maintenance of such schools. 
| and 


Whereas, it has been reported that the 
question has arisen in certain of the 


above mentioned States as to whether said | 
| nautical schools should be continued, now | 


therefore 

Be it resolved, That the United States 
Shipping Board :n the interest of an ef- | 
rine hereby declares that as a matter of | 
policy it endorses the maintenance of 
spective States und urges the continu- | 
ance of the present State nautical schools | 
and will take whatever action is within 
its power to encourage other Siate edu- 
cational systems to adopt some form of 
in their schools. 


First Rising Trend 


In Wholesale Prices 


Since First of Year 


Average Gains for Second 


Successive Week, After 
Having Dropped to Low 
Point In Week of March 4 
The average of wholesale prices, which 


had been declining yeadily since the first 
ofthe year, made its first sustained in- 


crease when it rose to the index figure 


of 60.4 for the week ended March 18. 
Low point of the year was reached 

in the week endcd March 4 after which 

prices began to rise, according to the 

weekly summary issued by the Bureau of 

| Labor Statistics. 

| The index figure is derived from whole- 


sale prices of 784 commodities oased on 
he importance of each commodity, with 


| average prices for the year 1926 selected 
{as 100. 


Trend at First of Year 


when 


| Woodcock. stated that he is preparing to| inherently evil, according to a report on| average was 59.6 


on March 22 wher it was signed by Pres- | 


The act becomes effective “on the ex- | 


issue regulations to prevent shipments of | the radio market in Mexico issued by the | 


beer into dry States 
to coordinate enforcement of the new 
law with the prvhibition against other | 
liquors. 
Proposed Regulations 
The joint statement issued by Commis- 
sioner Burnet anc Director Doran follows | 


“By the terms of the act it takes effect | 
on the expiration. of 15 days after the) 
date of its enaciment, except that fer- | 
mented liquor taxable thereunder may be 
removed prior to the effective date for 
bottling and storage on the permit prem- 
ises, provided that when removed from 
the place of marfacture to the bottling 
premises such fermented liquor shall be 
subject to tax at the rate of $5 per barrel. 

“The Commissioner of Industriai Alcohol 
will assign inspectors to breweries for 
which there are granted permits tc bottle 








merce, Department of Commerce. 
The report is based upon information 


country. 

The section of the report dealing with 
border 
casting in Mexico follows: 

A most :mportant phase of present Mex- 
ican radio is the growth of high-powered 
border stations. These stations, erect>d 
with at least a partial view to coverage 
in the United States, but operating under 
real or supposed advantages to be gained 
under Mexican jurisdiction, are not 


velopments of the past few years, they 
have become a distinct liability as to 
American broadcasting. The admission 


of Mexico to a share of the available fre- 


fermented liquor. The inspectors will su-| quencies, and consultation in developing 


perintend the transfer of such liquor from | 


the brewery premises for bottling by means 
of pipe lines or conduits. 

“Each brewer gianted a permit to bot- 
tle fermented liquor will be required to 
furnish the Collector of Internal Revenue 
with an estimate ct the quantity of such 
liquor he contemplates bottling during the 
15-day period between the date of 
enactment and the effective date of the 
act. 

“When an insjector is assigned and 
the brewer is aulicrized fo begin bottling, 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Efforts to Raise Price 
Paid Milk Producers 
Dairy Interests Take Action to 


Secure Higher Return 


Staoilization of the milk industry is re- 


ceiving particular attention both in the 
United States ai England. 
The Governors of the New England 


States already have an operating organ- 
ization, and the Ciovernérs of thc dairy 
States of the Middle West aie to be 
invited to a confcrence by the Governor 
of Wisconsin to plan uniform legislation 
to increase mili. prices. 

In England, a Milk Reorganization Com- 
mission has receritly published a report 
presenting a far-reaching pian for na- 


tional control of 2)! milk sold in England | 
and Wales, according to advices from the} 
Lendon consulate made public by the De-| 


partraent of Commerce. 

The New England Governors’ Advisory 
and Arbitration Board recently issued a 
repor’ in which i: was stated that the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


the | 


cooperative regulation as between that 
Government and the United States, Can- 
ada, and other interested North American 
governments, is the expected result of a 
conference to be held in April, 1933. What 


| methods will be edopted by such confer- 
|} ence of course can not be forecast; hence 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Sucnes Sound Fil 


(TALKING pictures in the 47 lan- 

guages of Soviet Russia and new 
theater construction to provide one seat 
for every 40 inhebitants, together with 
the creation of 42,500 traveling cinemas 
for villages, is contemplated in ithe new 
five-year program, according to a re- 
port. based on Soviet sources to the De- 
partment o:1 Commerce. 

As a result of the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Soviet film industry and the 
consequent extensive production plans. 
raw film reuuirements of the Soviet 
Union are estimated, under the plan, to 
be 1,240,000,000 fcet of raw fiim annually 
for the coming five years. 

Production capacity of existing raw 
film factories does not excced 75,000,000, 
meters annua'ly, it was stated. A new 
factory is reported being built near 
Kazan, with an estimated yearly pro- 
duction of about 150,000,000 meters. This 
factory is scheauled to be completed in 
1934. Another factory with a yearly 
| production of 200,000,000 meters is to be 
| built within the near future. This unit 
| will specialize in the production of more 

rare and expensive type of raw film. 

There are at present 14 film studios 


Y 


stvtions and regulation of broad- 


in- | 
herently evil, but through unexpected des 


ms in 47 Languages 
Are Required to Rea 


| which prevailed as the year opened. 


| Fuel and lighting, on the other hand, | 
| transmittea by Assistant Trade Commis-| are stil' receding, having failed to follow 
| sioner Edward D. McLaughlin at Mexico|the general price trend. 
| City and consular officers throughout the | metal /products improved somewhat in the 
|latest week for which figures are avail- 


Metals 


able. ; 
Food Prices Recede 


Housefurnishing goods are a 


}the year. 


Foods reversed 


the 


the Jan. 7 prices. 


The Bureaus week4y announcement of 


wholesale prices follows in ful lItext: 
The Bureau of Labor 


| the week ended March 11, showing an in 


|crease of approximately 0.3 per cent. | . . 
| These index numbers are derived from | Adj ustment of Diet 
| price quotations of 784 commodities, | 


weighted according to the importance o 


| [Continued on Page 13, Column 1.) 


in Soviet Russia, located at or in the 
| §icinity of Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, 
\VKiev, Yalte, Teshkent, Aschikhabad, 
Staiinabad. ‘Titiis aku, and Erivan. 
Five factories manufacture apparatus 
for the production of sound and silent 
films. 

The reorgai.wation of the film’ and 
industry early in March “for the pur- 
pose of raising the imporiance ol 
film the essential factor of cultural de- 
velopment,” includes extensive iheatre 
building as part of the five-year plan. 

At present thcre are about 1,245 regu- 


lar liouses located in cities, with a total 
ibout 70 


seating capaciiy oi 535,000, or 


inhabitants per seat. Under the five- 


year plan it & proposed to increase the 
1,200,000 by 1937, or 


total capacity to 
about 40 inhabilants per seat. 


The plan further provides for the cre- 
traveling cinemas for 
villages, with shows to be organized once 
every 10 days in villages of 100 to 200 in- 
habitants and twice in 10 days in vil- 


ation of 42,500 


lages with 2,000 tc 1,000 inhabitants. 
It 


| {Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Starting the ;ear with a figure of 61.9, 
A | the average rose slightly for three weeks 
| tions on the Mexican border has becom?| but fell into a decline during the week 
|a distinct liability as to American broad- | ended Jan. 28. The declining trend lasted 
casting, although such stations are not|until the week of March 4, the 
Farm preducis have shown an improved 
He is planning also| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-/| trend since Marcl. 4, attaining the level 


and 


little 
| higher tnan the March 4 level but are 
| well below that prevailing at the first of 


general trend and 
{declined March 1€ after the marked re- 
| covery noted in ithe previous week. Whole- 
sale food prices are a little higher than 
they were Jan. 28 but have not approached 


Statistics an- 
nounces that its index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended March 18 
stands at 60.4 as compared with 60.2 for 


ch All Citizens. 


the 


1s proposed to turn out talking pic- | erouns. 
tures in the languages of the 47 different 














































President's Plan 
To Absorb Labor 
On Publie Works 


Concentration in Camps of 
Unemployed and Diver- 
sion to Jobs in Forests 
And on Other Projects 


As Emergency Pay 


Labor Leaders and Others 
Called to Confer on Further 
Development of Program to 
Provide Work 


The first and most urgent part of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s threefold program of un- 
employment relief, designed to take from 
the cities large numbers of the unemployed 
who have been dependent on public and 
private charity and put them to work in 
the national forests and in flood control 
projects, has now taken definite shape and 
is on its way through Congress. 

Meanwhile, Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, acting at the request of the 
President, has called a conference of labor 
|leaders and others interested, to meet 
| March 31 to consider further employment 
| relief proposals. ‘These, as outlined by the 
President in his brief announcement of his 
employment program, will include provi- 
sion for Federal grants to the States to 
finance relief work, and a “broad public 
| works labor-creating program,” as the 
| other two phases of his general plan. 
| Plan Laid Before Congress 
| The program was announced in the 
| President’s message to Congress asking 
| legislation to authorize the forest and flood 

control project. (The message appears in 

full text on page 7. This initial proposal 
| is of “definite, practical value” in creating 
| future national wealth, Mr. Roosevelt said, 

and its moral and spiritual value in pro- 
viding jobs for those who prefer to work 
rather than to live on charity is still» 
greater. vis 

Basically, the initial program provides~ 
for draining the unemployed from citieg™ 
overburdened with relief work, concentrat- 
ing them in Arniy camps to prepare them 
for their tasks, and then transferring them 
to camps under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
and of the Department of the Interior, to 
earn $1 a day and their subsistence by im- 
proving the Nation’s timberlands and by 
providing protective works against floods. 

Work for 250,000 Unemployed 

The President estimates that he can put 
250,000 men to work in this way. He ad- 
vised Congress that he would ask later for 
legislation to carry out the remaining two 
phases of his program. 

Immediately after the message had been 
read to Congress, a bill (S. 598) was in- 
troduced in the Senate to carry out the 
initial part of the program, and joint hear- 
ings on the plan were started by commit- 
tees of the two houses. 

Program for Work Conference 

The agenda for the conference on the 
future labor program was made public by 
the Department of Labor as follows: 
“Part I. Emergency items: 

“1. Unemployment relief measures. 

“2. A program of public works. 

“3. Short hours as a means of further 
employment: a. One day of rest in seven; 
b. Short hours or short week or both; 
¢. Best methods of achievement—Federal 
legislation? State legislation? Contracts? 
Compacts between the States? d. Volun- 
tary joint agreements between employers 
and between employers and employes. 

“4. Increase of purchasing power of the 
wage earners and its effect on stimulation 


























































































































































































of employment. a. How can this be 
brought about? Minimum legislation? 
By». States? By Federal Government? 











Joint action between employers and be- 
tween employers and employes? Through 
Government machinery for the regulation 
of wages by boards composed of repre- 
sentatives of the workers, employers and 




















[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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To Nutrition Needs 








_|Lack of Protein, Minerals and 
Vitamins Causes Pellagra 











A badly balanced diet, deficient in pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins, and coni- 
posed mainly of highly milled cereals, 
sweets and lard or salt pork, is respon- 
sible for the disease known as pellagra, 
| according to Hazel K. Stieberling, senior 
|} food economist, Economic Division, and 
Hazel E. Munsell, senior nutrition chemist, 
Foods and Nutrition Division, United 
| States Bureau of Home Economics, in a 
| study of pellagra, made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Pellagra can result from subsistence for 
several months or even for shorter periods 
on this one-sided diet, it is stated. The 
| disease does not occur because these foods 
| are unwholesome in themselves, but be- 
| cause when they are eaten to the exclu- 
sion of all others the body is not supplied 
| with certain essential food factors. 
| Occurs Mainly in South 
| Abundance of milk, lean meat, fish and, 
| to some extent, vegetables, provide the 
| sary ‘qualities are” factors. The neces- 















































































































































































































sary qualities are entirely lacking, it is 
stated, in refined flour, cereals, fats and 
sugar. 

It has been estimated that about 200,000 
in the United States had suffered from 
pellagra in 1929. These cases occurred 
mainly in the South, among low-income 
In some instances. ignorance of 
food values and faulty food habits were 
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{Continued on Page 2, Column 5) 
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«inaividuals who qualify as 
- pilots, although the psychological exam- 


qualify 


Pilot's Mentality 
_ As Criterion of 
. Ability as Flier 


Results of Psychological An- 
alyses of Candidates for 


Naval Aviation Training | | 


Are Announced 





The results of a psychological study of | 


‘candidates for aviation training in the ||| 


Navy with a view to a prediction of the | 
student’s ultimate success or failure on | 
the rating given from the study are set | 
‘forth in the April issue of the U. S. Naval 
“Medical Bulletin by Lieut. Commander C. | 
G DeFoney, of the Medical Corps. 


After the psychological examination the) | 
groups were permitted to continue train- | 


ing and the outcome was checked against 


the original prediction, the article states, | ]} 


and “the theory formulated that instability 
of any kind was indicative of poor material | 
was adhered to throughout both groups 
studied. 


“In other words,” the article continues, | }| 
“the detection of the neurotic individual | |} 


“was considered to be the most important | 


function of the psychological examination. | 
“The examiners decided that the factors of 
stability, aggressiveness, and courage In 
the individual were the outstanding com- 
ponents that made for success. It was 
found that the factors of intelligence and 
-cencentration apparently had no influence 
upon an individual's ability to qualify as 
an aviator. Reaction time as measured by 
the domino test was found to be of no 
value.” 
Analysis of Crashes 

Analyzing crashes of 640 individuals who 
qualified as aviators during the study, the 
report states, “372 persons who were ad- 
judged good material by psychological ex- 
amination, have had in the years 1929, 
1930, 1931, 82 crashes due to the fault of 


the pilot, showing a crash rate of two- |]| 


tenths. In the same length of time 268 
aviators or pilots, adjudged poor material 
by psychological examination before com- 
mencing training, have had 116 crashes 


Gue to the fault of the pilot, showing a 
.crash rate of 65-hundredths, or more than |] 


three times the rate of those in the group | 
determined to be good material by 
psychological examination.” 

The author presents the following con- 


‘clusions from the study: 


“(a) That the psychological method of | 
elimination should be used as a routine | 
measure for the elimination of poor avia- 
tion material. This belief is fortified by 
the fact that a large percentage of those 
aviators or 


ination has determined them to be poor 
material, require extra insaruction in or- 


der to complete the course, and a very 


small percentage qualify as combat pilots. 


“These individuals also have three times 


the crash rate of those determined to 
have been good material, and quite a few 
have been dropped from aviation as being 
inapt or dangerous, some have been killed, 
some caused the death of other persons 
when they trashed. 
Stability of Individual 
“(b) Only those individuals, 
who aye definitely below the average 
standard should be eliminated by this 
method, and then only by trained and 


however, | 


. experienced observers. 


“(c) Stability is still considered the 
Necesasry trait for the individual to 
possess in order to be considered good 
aviation material. The psychological ex- 
amination form was’ constructed with 
this belief in mind, and the examiners 
were 72 per cent correct in their predic- 
tions as to the success or failure in a 
group of 1,305 individuals. 

“(d) The great amount of time wasted 
by sending poor material to Pensacola for 
training would be saved by eliminating 
this type at the source when applying 


.for training. 


“(f) It is beliueved that the early elim- 
ination of the poor material is to be de- 
sired and the practice of giving extra in- 
struction in primary seaplanes to indi- 
viduals who are not considered to be well 
adapted should be discontinued, as a large 
percentage of those so favored fail to 
in primary landplanes and the 
few who are designated 
fail to make good in operating units.” 


Business in India Clings to ‘Managing Agency’ 


300 Years Old. Say 


Business in Ind‘a is still largely carried 
on by means of the “managing system” 
introtuced to Inuis about the timc of the 
establishment of the East India Company 
in 1604, according to a report from Trade 
Commissiener J. &. Richards, Calcutja. 


It 1s generally the feeling in India that 
while certain abuses have crept into the 
system, the managing agency renders ex- 
ceptional service ‘o local industry. When 
Indian capital become more readily avail- 
able for industrai! development and the 
banking system of the counry is better 
organized, it is thought that utilization 
of the managing agencies service may 
decline, but even so it seems that the 
system will not be entirely displaced. 

The “managing cgency” system, indigen- 
ous and peculiar to India, still maintains 
its importance iii the commercial and in- 
dustial communi'y. The inception of the 
managing agencs goes back to the days 
of the old Eas: India Company, when 
business men who had the courage to face 
climatic and other difficult conditions 
came to India and accumulated fortunes 
Success of these early traders attracted 
European capital. and those who had al- 
ready made a success in the Indian field 
were made managing agents of new ven- 
tures. As domestic capital became in- 
terested in industry it also sought the 
guidance of old-established houses. 

In Calcutta, the original home of the 
Managing agency system, 385 companies, 
or aimost 80 pe: cent of the principal 
companies whose stocks are listec! on the 
Calcutta Stock Fxchange, are managed 
by 36 firms of managing agenis. Many 
of the remaining cumpanies are also man- 
aged to some degree by smaller managing 
ageny firms. The system is operative in 
other trade and ommercial centers to 
about tht same extent as in Calcutta. 

Some oi the larger managing agency 
firms confine the'r interests largeiy to one 
industry. One. fcr example, ianages 24 
tea estates and cne jute mill. Many of 
them, however, have more varied interests. 
In one instance 1]v jute mills, 18 tea es- 
tates, 14 coal mining companies, 3 trans- 
port agencies, on: sugar mill and eight 
miscellaneous uncertakings are all under 
the direction of one large firm. The sys- 
tem is so firmly established that when 
@ new company is organized, it is al- 
most the invariable thing to connect it 
with an existing managing agency com- 


ny. 
While the dutic; of a-managing agency | 


are many and varied, ifs most important | 
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INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


now feel that the banking problem has resolved 
itself into a series of local situations and these 
are being placed in the hands of conservators. 

About three out of every four banks in the country 
have reopened. Reopenings of member banks in the 
Federal Reserve System continue at the rate of about 
50 aday. Reopening of State banks in some localities, 
however, has developed some differences of opinion as 
to Federal and State conceptions of the process of val- 
uing assets, 

The first bank chartered under the emergency bank- 
ing law is the National Bank of Detroit, announced 
March 21. 

The regulation of gold and foreign exchange trans- 
actions is the next step under consideration. 

Gold and money continued to come back from hoard- 
ing during the week ended March 22. The Federal] 
Reserve Board announces that $509,000,000 in gold has 
returned to the 12 reserve banks since March 8, and 
currency in circulation has dropped $930,000,000. 

Slackening demand for money has brought an end 
to the printing of emergency currency. Federal re- 
serve banks have called for only about $20,000,000 of 
the new Federal reserve bank notes authorized by the 
emergency banking law, and have placed less than half 
of this amount in circulation. 

The President signed a bill March 24 to aid State 
banks and trust companies not members of the Federal 
Reserve System. It makes Federal reserve loans avail- 
able to such institutions for an emergency period not 
to exceed one year. Representative Steagall, Chairman 
of the House Banking Committee, explained that it 
would make loans to these institutions available on any 
security, whether eligible or not under the general pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve law, that may be found 
satisfactory to the Federal reserve officials. 


=. Ww 


MPLOYMENT PLANS. Asking as a first phase 
K immediate legislation to authorize employment 

of labor in flood control work and national forests, 
President Roosevelt sent to Congress March 21 a mes- 
sage outlining a three-fold employment program. He 
estimates the first phase should put some 250,000 of 
the now idle back to work. 

The other two phases of his proposal are: provision 
for Federal grants to the States to finance relief work; 
and a wide program of job-creating public works. He 
asks for no direct appropriations in the first instance, 
saying the situation can be met by public funds not 
now obligated. There were some very direct questions 
on this when the message was discussed on the floor 
of the House. ‘ 

Legislation on this phase is now on its way through 
Congress. Joint hearings are being held by the two 
Houses. 

The essence of the plan is to drain the unemployed 
from relief burdened cities, concentrate them in army 
camps all over the country, equip them with clothes 
(not uniforms) and feed them up in shape to work. 
Secretaries of the four Departments involved—Labor, 
War, Interior and Agriculture—conferred with Mr. 
Roosevelt on details. Labor Department will do the 
recruiting and Secretary Perkins has asked labor lead- 
ers and othérs interested to discuss the problem with 
her in Washington, March 31. 


As to the requisite funds, Budget Director Douglas 
told the Committee that some 40 million of unobligated 
public building appropriations would be used to finance 
the reforestation plan for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Labor, as represented by William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., is not sympathetic with the under- 
taking. Opposing it he told the Committee that “as 
sure as the bill is passed this Congress will go down to 
history as the Congress which set a-dollar-a-day stand- 
ard for public projects.” 


x * 


ARM RELIEF AND MORTGAGES. Two ap- 
F proaches to farm relief are contemplated in legis- 
lation now pending. The restoration of prices of 
farm products to a pre-war buying power is sought 
through balancing production and consumption. Re- 
lief from the mortgage burden is proposed by a Fed- 


Bas OPEN AND CLOSED. Treasury officials 





eral bond issue of a billion dollars for refinancing. 

The bill as passed by the House and now in Senate 
Committee gives to the Secretary of Agriculture power 
to obtain voluntary reduction in acreage planted to 
certain staple crops with rental or benefit payments as 
compensation ; to enter into marketing agreements with 
agencies; to impose taxes on the processing of various 
staple products in sufficient amount to bring their price 
to pre-war level; to apply the so-called Smith cotton 
option plan to the 1933 crop. 

Under the cotton plan growers would be allowed to 
purchase at a certain price Government-owned surplus 
cotton in proportion to reduced production and receive 
the profit expected to accrue under eventually higher 
prices. 

The farm mortgage refinancing plan was worked 
out at a White House conference and drafted March 
23. It will be an amendment to the bill as passed by 
the House and will be included in the Senate bill as 
perfected by the Committee. It is estimated to involve 
about one billion dollars of Government funds to be met 
by a bond issue. Its outstanding features are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Voluntary action by mortgagees to reduce principal 
in consideration of each séttlement made possible by 
Government action; amortization over a long period; 
interest rates not to exceed 5 per cent; suspensicn of 
foreclosures for two years; advance of funds to 
farmers to pay taxes and overdue mortgage instal- 
ments; liquidation at once of joint stock land banks; 
continuance of Federal land banks on a revised basis: 
interest rates of Federal land banks reduced to 5 per 
cent. 

Although there was vigorous objection to the meas- 
ure in the House and its constitutionality was ques- 
tioned it passed by a vote of 315 to 98. Supporters 
are confident the Senate will do as well, but with a 
widely rewritten bill. 

oe * 


ARM BOARD ENTERPRISES. Henry T. Morgen- 

thau, Jr., new Farm Board chairman, says the 

cotton transactions of the Board if liquidated as of 
Feb. 26, would mean a loss in excess of 159 million dol- 
lars. This is represented in the deficits of the Ameri- 
can Cooperative Cotton Association, the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association and the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation. 

Mr. Morgenthau says the newly created Farm Credit 
Administration, which will absorb the Farm Board and 
other agricultural credit agencies of the Government, 
will operate on sound banking principles. No loans 
for speculative purposes will receive consideration and 
applications for bona fide marketing loans must be ac- 
companied by a budget of the applicant’s expenditures. 
Every borrowing organization will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

* * 


REWERS AND VINTERS BUSY. Beer as a 
legislative problem was lifted from Congress 
when the President signed the bill to legalize its 

manufacture, sale and taxation March 22. Wine re- 
mains. Vinters say there is no such thing as wine of 
3.2 alcoholic content. Senator Copeland referred to it 
as “a palatable mouth wash.” Domestic wine makers 
will continue to agitate for a grape beverage of the 
content they say wine should be, anywhere from 6 per 
cent for a lighter table type on up. 

Representative Lea, of California, has prepared for 
introduction a wine measure legalizing a maximum con- 
tent of 10 per cent by weight. 

Meanwhile a “wine” beverage of a sort, made by a 
process of dilution, and well within the 3.2 limit, is 
being prepared for the market along with beer under 
regulations just promulgated by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue and that of Industrial Alcohol. 

Between now and April 7, when public sale of beer 
becomes legal, Federal authorities have told the pro- 
ducers what they may do. The wine and beer may be 
removed from manufacturing premises for bottling 
and storage on payment of the five-dollar-a-barrel tax. 
Inspectors have been assigned to breweries. The spe- 
cial tax stamps are ready. The beverages may be ad- 
vertised but the Postmaster General says advertise- 
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| Scene of Vital Battle in Revolutionary War 


ments for sale to be entitled to privilege of the mails 
must read “for sale on or after April 7.” 

Federal revenue from this source for the first year 
is estimated at around $150,000,000. There is no official 
statement of as to how many or in what States beer 
will flow next month. Unofficial estimates run from 
14 to 22. Meanwhile many State Legislatures are still 
working on the question. 


A statement from Agriculture Department says that 
only one-fourth of the 1917 barley crop was absorbed 
in brewing. Outside of certain favored sections, the 
Department said, the growing of barley in the hope of 
malting premiums “is a highly speculative enterprise” 
and it “would not be difficult” to oversupply the market. 

In both Houses legislation is under way to remove 
the existing limitations on liquor prescriptions by phy- 
sicians. Companion bills in the House and Senate pro- 
vide that “no more liquor shall be prescribed to any 
person than is necessary to supply his medicinal needs 
and no prescription shall be filled more than once.” 


ow 


tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 

other governmental agencies dealing with trans- 
portation is receiving attention from the President, 
who is expected soon to send a special message to Con- 
gress on the subject. He conferred during the week 
with presidents of some of the leading railroads, but no 
authoritative statement has yet been issued as to his 
views. ; 

Foremost among the plans under consideration is one 
involving the appointment of a Federal railroad dicta- 
tor, under whom it would be planned to effect coordina- 
tion of transportation facilities and reorganization of 
the rail lines, including the scaling down of the capital 
structure and consolidations. 


Some activities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, now one of the largest independent Govern- 
ment offices, may be made a part of the Department 
of Commerce. This is being considered. Action look- 
ing to coordination of transportation facilities also is 
planned. 


Efforts will be made to secure legislation for the 
regulation of interstate motor carriers. In fact, Chair- 
man Rayburn of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce already has reintroduced the 
bill considered by his Committee during the last ses- 
sion for motor carrier control. 


Representative Rayburn also has reintroduced his 
bills for repeal of the recapture clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and for control of railroads by 
holding companies, and both bills have been favorably 
reported by the House Committee. 

Some of the railroads will be in a somewhat improved 
financial condition at least during the next six months 
due to their decision not to accede to the suggestion 
of the Commission that the pooling of revenues from 
the freight surcharges be continued. 


* * 
] sain of TAX HELPS TREASURY. A February 


YT tion of the Intersta . The prospective reorganiza- 


gain of some ten million dollars in income tax re- 
ceipts over January returns has helped soften the 
Treasury’s disappointment over the failure of new 
taxes to meet the estimates. Most of them, as well as 
other minor revenue sources, declined. Internal taxes, 
however, as a whole brought the total about four mil- 
lion above January and some thirty million more than 
in February last year. 


Increased income rates are responsible for the up- 
turn in that bracket of Federal revenues. There are 
more small income taxpayers now with the lowering 
of the exemptions. Nearly all the gain is in, payments 


by individuals. Corporation returns showed a negli- 
gible increase. 


The new taxes on lubricating oils, matches, firearms 
and shells, furs, gasoline and the like, failed to come 
up to predicted amounts. On the other hand the im- 
post on automobiles and motorcycles gained. A single 


gift tax payment of three million was helpful in that 
division. 


| | been 





function is to ariange financing of the 
new company anc supply additional capi- 
tal as it may be needed. Additional capi- 
tal is usually obtained by floating a de- 
benture issue, but sometimes the agency 
advances a loan from its own resources. § 
This feature is especially important as 
many companies are tided over difficult 
periods when otnerwise they would be 
forced into liquidation. 

Other importa::' functions include sell- 
ing vhe companies’ product, purchasing 
new equipment, advertising, arranging for 
a steady labor supply, handling litigation, | 
auditing and purchasing raw materials. | 
The managing agency’s contract runs for 
a period of years. usually 10, and or there- 
after until removed from management by 
a resolution of tl:e directors of the com- 
pany. An agency usually reserves the 
right to appoint one ex-officio director 
who serves as chairman of the com-'! 
panies’ board. 

Compensation tu the managing agency 
depends upon thc amount of the service 
rendered. A typicai contract specifies that 
the agency shaii receive 2 per cent com- 
mission on gress safes, 244 per cent on 
cost price of all new machinery, stores, 
and other purchases, made by the agencies 
outside of India cn behalf of the com- 
pany. An office allowance is also spech 
fied and the agei.cy collects for salaries 
of those occupiei solely) in the company’s 
business Other cl-erges may inciude post- 
age, telegrams, and stationery used in 
conducting business on behalf of a com- 
pany.—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 


Substitute Postal Employes 
Seek Work Opportunity 


A delegation representing the Substitute 
Postoffice Employes’ Association, calling 
at the Post Office Department to present 
a plea for work opportunity for its mem- 
bers, was assured by Postmaster General 
Farley of his sympathy with them in their 
present situation of tunemployment. At 
the same time the Postmaster General 
pointed out that with a surplus of regular 
clerks and carriers at the various post 
offices throughout the country, it is dif- 
ficult to find work for substitutes. 

The delegation was headed by Albert 
Gottlieb, president of the organization. 

The delegation informed Mr. Farley 
that 20,000 substitute postal employes are 
without work and needy. 


Banne d’Ordanche. 


Issue Appears 
On Page 13 


Gliding Competition 


To Be Held in France 


Motorless Aviation Progressing 
Under Private Encouragement 


Development of gliding in France has 
been aided for the past three years by 
“Avia,” an organization devoted to the en- 
couragement of gliding. During that time 
it has created 210 gliding sections in flying 
clubs. 

The membership of these sections is ap- 
proximately 6,000. Three hundred gliders 
have been constructed, of which 210 are 
for beginners, 60 for training and 15 are 


| for special performance; five are two-place 


gliders. The number of licenses issued is 
262, of which 173 are Class A, 67 Class B 
22 Class C. 

“Avia” has perfected a series of proto- 
type gliders and was responsible for the 
creation of a nationai gliding center at La 
Banne d’Ordanche, in Auvergne. Regional 
gliding centers have functioned with suc- 
cess in the north near Saint-Inglevert, in 


| the south near the Mon-Tagne Noire, in 


the southwest near Arcachon, at Vatteville 
near Rouen, at Kastelberg in the Vosges 
Mountains, and at Nemez Hom in Brit- 
tany. 

The organization has been responsible 


for the creation of gliding sections in four } 


schools at Paris and in the Institut de 
Mecanique des Fluides at Lille. 

During 1933, “Avia” plans to give spe- 
‘cial emphasis to beginners in gliding and 
to the development of regional gliding 
centers. At the national gliding center, 
the number of advanced students will be 
increased in order to assist in instruction 
and to supervise the maintenance of ma- 
terial. From June 1 to Oct. 1, “Avia” will 
conduct a school for advanced gliders at 
In collaboration with 
the Auvergne Flying Club, a national glid- 
ing competition will be arranged at Banne 


| Set Aside in New Jersey as National Shrine 


Preservation of one of the famous areas ,counting the actual days. 


Nowhere else 
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Annual Expense 
For Construction 
In Nation Shown 


| Aggregate Business During 


Year Amounted to Nearly 
Six Billions, According to 
First Study Ever Made 


An aggregate business of more than 


| | $7,285.000,000 was reported by 144,396 con- 


struction establishmerts in the United 
| States in the first building census, made 
in 1940, final data on which have just 
published by the Census Bureau. 
Of this total, something over $1.507,000,- 
|000 represented the. duplication involved 
|in the reports of contractors who work 
under subcontract for others, while the 
remaining $5,778.000,000 was the measure 
of the actual net value of construction 
work done, this compilation reveals. 
The cOmbined cost of wages and ma- 
| terials entering into the actual struc- 
| tion work was $4,246,000,000, 42 per cent 
|of this amount going to labor and 58 per 
{cent for materiais. the Bureau says. 
Labor and Materials 

| Establishments with an annua! busi- 
ness of more than $25,000 reported 86 
per cent of the total constructicn busi- 
ness of all establishments, leaving only 
14 per cent of that business to the credit 
| Of 113.799 establishments with an annual 
volume of less than $25,000. The labor 
}and materials for the 30,597 e:tablish- 
ments with a business of over $25,000 
amounted to over $3,500,000,000, or 173.5 
per cent. This figure was divided 58.3 per 
cent ior cost of materials, and 41.7 per 
cent for wages paid. 

The estimated total cost, delivered on 
|the job, of all materials used in con- 
struction is shown to have amounted to 





|]| about $2,500,000,906, or almost 43 per cent 


| of the total valu’ of all construction work 
|done during 1929. Of this amount, more 
than $2,000,000,099 or 83 per cent of all 
| the materials consumed by the contrac- 
tor grour of the construction indusry, 
| was reported by the 30,597 larger estab- 
lishments. 
Cost of Each Material 

The report shows the relative cost of 
each material. together with the value 
| Of each material per $1,000 construction 
work done, furnishing a convenient basis 
for estimating the cost of various mate- 


| rials entering mtc construction work. 


The preponderence of concrete and steel 


|}, construction is indicated by the materials’ 


| bill for sand ana other aggregates, cement 
jand structural and reinforcing steel, the 


‘| combined cost of which was approximately 


|30 per cent of the total cost of all ma- 
| terials, 

Lumber and millwork together took 
more than 10 per cent, and brick and 
stone combined about 7 per cent. More 
than a quarter of the total cost of all 
materials was spent for modern construc- 
tion facilities for health and efficiency, as 
follows: Plumbing and gas-fitting equip- 
ment, 8.3 per cent; heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment, 8 per cent; electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies (including electrical 
refrigerators), 6.3 per cent; and elevators, 
dumb-waiters, and equipment, 3.3 per 
cent. 

Three States Lead 

More than 35 per cent of all construc- 
| tion business of larger establishments 
| throughout the United States Was re- 
ported by those located in the three States 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Nearly one-third (32.1 per cent) of 
all construction materials was consumed 
in these States, and 26.4 per cent in the 
East North Central division, which con- 
sists of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

The results of this census are designed 
to give the contractor definite information 
which is obtainable from no other source 
regarding labor costs and employment, 
overhead costs, equipment and material 
costs, together with many other items of 
interest in connection with his business, 
| One of its chief purposes is to give build- 
ing material manufacturers and dealers 
; accurate information regarding the de- 
mand for their products and the distri- 
butions of these products in various areas, 
| Copies of the complete final report, 
“Construction Industry: Summary for the 
United States,” are available for 20 cents 


each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 
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in Revolutionary War history was pro- | 
vided in closing days of the 72nd Con- 
gress through authorization to establish | 
Morristown National Historical Park, in | 
New Jersey, the Department of the In-| 
terior has announced. | 

Had it not been for Morristown and | 
Baron ven Steuben, who drilled the co- | 
lonial army there, the Yorktown victory | 
would not have been possible, the Depart- | 
ment stated. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

President Hoover signed the act au-| 
thorizing the addition of this new area 
| to the national park and monument sys- 
tem on March 2, 1933. 
ment o fthe park will depend upon when 


information 


the lands involved are donated to the | 


Federal Government for park purposes. 
In those crucial years in American 
history, 1775 to 1781, the Morristown area 
was used every Winter for camping and 
hospitalization purposes, and during two 
| different Winters, 1776-77 and 1779-80 


it was used as the main camp site of 


the American armies. 


Site Secure From Enemy 

This use was based upon the fact that 
the site was comparatively secure—the 
| British never set foot there during the 
war—while at the same time it was pos- 
sible to strike very hard and quickly 
from there at Vulnerable British positions 
in every direction. There, too, wood, 


water, and iron were plentiful, the latter | 


making possible the development of ex- 
tensive munitions and powder works. 


| Were this not enough, Morristown .has 

other importayg claims to historic con- 
sideration. General George Washington 
| Spent practically an entire year there, 


Valuation Report Is Issued 
/On Richmond Terminal Ry. 


A tentative valuction report of the prop- 
| erty of the Richmond Terminal Railway 
Co. as of Dec 21, 1927, has been just 
|issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission. The tentative final value was 
| fixed ut $3,420,000 for property owned and 


used, in addition to $55,000 for property | permit 


Actual establish- | 


during the war did he spend so much! 
time. 


Several buildings of great historic in- 


terest still remain at Morristown. One 
is the Ford House, at the time of the 
Revolution owned by one of Washington’s 
chief military advisers. There General 
and Mrs. Washington spent one Winter, 
and there the General maintained head- 
quarters. 

It is an excellently preserved house of 
the Revolutionary period, and at present 
|is Owned by the Washington Association 
of New Jersey. It houses a remarkably 
large and valuable Revolutionary War 
museum. 

The plan is to give the Ford House 
to the United States and to continue 
the Washington Association as a body ad- 
visory to the National Park Service. , 


Correcting Diet to Provide | 
Necessary Food Elements 


(Continued Yrom Page 1.) 
probably responsible for the condition, and 
in others an economic situation which put 
an adequate diet beyond reach. 

In addition to factors outside the con- 
trol of the families affected, the difficulties 
of the situation were often intensified by 
the failure to use to advantage the money 
available for food, or to make wise use of 
= land available for home food produc- 

on. 

The situation calls for widespread edu- 
cational work among such families, it is 
| Stated. Improvement of their standard of | 
living depends on knowledge on the part 
of the people themselves, and on their 
opportunity to obtain food which is not 
only pellagra preventing, but .dequate in 
all other respects. 

The food resources of the United States 
|are capable of providing, abundantly for | 
the population, yet the™diets of many 
|families are inadequate for maintaining | 
| full physical well-being, it is declared. | 
| Proper food can make the difference be- | 
|tween average and better-than-average 
vigor. 

Dietary deficiencies lower the resistance 
of the body to disease, retard growth or | 
imperfect development, impair | 


owned and leaseci .v the American Railway | health, and shorten the duration of the | 


| Express Co, and $61,000 for property used 


prime of life. When the diet is very in- 


d’Ordanche from Aug. 30 to Oct. 3—(De-|under lease from the Richmond, Fred-| adequate, dietary deficiency diseases may 


| partment of Commerce.) 


} 


jericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. 


appear. 
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Presidential Vote | 


Based on Direct '—— Measles Increasing 
Choice of Public repor on Con 


Mr. Norris’ Plan Designed | 


Influenza Rate Declines; 





tagious Diseases Shows Decreases in Prev- 
alence With One Exception 


A decline in the incidence of influenza and in California a corresponding increase 


Chance of Living 


|Miraculous Escapes Due to! 


and a marked increase in the number 
of cases of measles is recorded in the re- 
port of the United States Public Health 
Service on prevalence of communicable 
diseases for the period Jan. 29 to Feb. 25. 
ee The report, based on telegraphic advices 

Direct vote for candidates for President | from State health departments, follows: 
with abolition of the system of voting for| Influenza.—The influenza incidence con- 
presidential electors has been proposed as| tinued to decline through the month of 
an amendment to the Constitution by Sen-| February. For the four weeks ended 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. His pro-| February 25 the number of cases reported 
posal to submit the question to the States} was 26,557, as against 25,207, 41,548, and 
was offered March 21 in the Senate. 10,627 for the corresponding period in the} 
By the plan, each State would be en-| years 1932, 1931, and 1930, respectively. 
titled to as many votes for President as| A steady decline was apparent in all sec- 
it has members of Congress. The popular| tions of the country, but in the regions 
vote of citizens of the State would deter-| along the Atlantic coast the incidence 


To Permit Truer Expres- | 
sion of Popular Will by 
Abolition of Electors 


. 


from 15 to 150 cases seemed mostly re- 
sponsible for a 20 per cent increase in 
the combined Mountain and Pacific areas 
over the corresponding period last year. 
The number of cases (232) was, however, 
considerably below that of other recent 
years. 

Typhoid fever.—The incidence of 
typhoid fever declined about 35 per cent 
during the current 4-week period from | 
the preceding period. In relation to re-| 
cent years the number of reported cases 
(481) for the country as a whole was the 
lowest in five years. Each geographic 
area, except the West North Central and 
Mountain and Pacific, showed very ap- 
preciable decreases from last year’s figure 
for the corresponding period. In those 





Following Direct 
Lightning Shock: 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Fact That Force of the) 
Stroke Has Been Expelled | 
On Another Object | 


Saas | 

The shock from a direct strcke of light- | 
ning is so great that it is unreasonable | 
to suppose that a man could survive, in| 
the opinion of M. G. Lloyd, chicf of the | 
safety standards section of the United | 
States Bureau of Standards. Reputed mi- 
raculous escapes, in his opinion, are to be | 
explained by the exhaustion of the force 
of the stroke on some other object before 
striking the human victim. | 
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‘Lift off and ‘Free Fall’ 
Parachute Jumping 














Methods and Instructions for 


Operation of Sustaining De- | 


vice to Guard Aviator to Safe Landing 





The most tense moment in a para- 
chute jump are not as the airplane is 
cleared but just before the take-off, it is 
declared in Air Comerce Bulletin of the 
Department of Commerce. Once out of 
the craft and free in the air, the sensation 
of falling is similar to that felt in flight 
when standing in the cockpit exposed to 
the airblast. The mental faculties are 
not impaired and control of muscular 
movements is retained and there is no 


tendency to forget to pull the rip cord} 


hich frees the parachute. 

“There are two general methods of leav- 

ing an aircraft with a free-type manually- 

operated parachute,” the article continues. 
“One is by the ‘lift off’ method and the 

other by a ‘free fall.’ 

“In making a ‘lift off’? jump, the jumper 


WwW. 


scent should be cnecked’ as soon as pos- 


paoe’ = 3 








Growing Demand 
Of Theaters for 
Sound Apparatus 


| 
‘More Than Half of World’s 


mine the relative number of State votes 
to be counted for each candidate; the 
candidate receiving the largest number of 
votes of the citizens would not, receive 
all the State votes under the plan. A 
candidate receiving less than 1 per cent 
of the popular vote would be eliminated 
and receive no shere of the State votes. 


Certification of Vote 

States would certify the result of the 
popular vote to a joint session of Congress 
—which functions now as the electoral | 
college—and the presidential votes of the 
States be tabulated there, the candidate 
with the largest number-of State votes to 
be adjudged the winner. 

In case of a tie, the House of Repre- 
sentatives would elect the President from 
the two candidates having the highest 
vote, each State to have one vote in the 
House. 

The Vice President would be elected the 
Same way, and in case of a tie, the Senate 
would select him. 

Senator Norris is the author of the 
“lame duck” amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which recently became effective by 
approval of the necessary number of 
States. 


| 


| 


| prevalent in the South Atlantic and North 


was still considerably in excess of that 
for the same period last year. Due in 
large part to a rather slow decline of the 
incidence in Maine, the number of cases 
reported for the New England States was 
more than seven times the number re- 
ported for the same period last year. In 
the South Atlantic group the incidence 
remained particularly high. The number 


areas the ‘incidence very closely approxi- 
mated that of last year. 


“When persons are subjected to direct | ; ee r 
i ” j gets in a position on one of the wings 
re See, DO ee 8 ee SS |where there are no projections <r ob- 


Scarlet fever—For the country as. a 
whole, the number of cases of scarlet 
fever (22,629) reported for the four weeks 
ended February 25 was approximately the 
same as was reported for the correspond- 
ing period in 1932 and 1931. In the years 





of cases reported (12,103) was more than 
three times last year’s figure for the 
same period. 

Measles.—The number of cases of 
measles reported for the current period 
was almost tiwce the number reported 
for the preceding period. All regions con- 
tributed to this expected seasonal increase. 
The current figure (42,415 cases) was ap- 
proximately 3,500 cases above the average 
for recent years. The disease was most 


and South Central States. In the West 
North Central group the number of cases 
reported (5,931) was more than four times 
the number reported for the same period 
last year; in the South Atlantic States 
the number (5,189) was almost double 


that of last year; and in the West South | 
| Central area the number (2,260) was more 


1930 and 1929 the cases for this period 
totaled 20,851 and 18,913, respectively. | 
| While an increase over last year was re- 
ported from the East North Central and 
Mountain States, in general the incidence 
in all areas came close to the average for 
recent years. 

Meningococcus meningitis—While the 
incidence of meingococcus meningitis 
was the lowest in recent years, it was very | 
close to the incidence for the correspond- 
ling period last year. For the current 4- 
week period the number of cases was 307, 
as against 327, 558, and 1,001 for the corre- 
sponding period in the years 1932, 1931, 
and 1930, respectively. A rather high in- 
cidence in Virginia and North and South 
Carolina seemed mostly responsible for 
a 50 per cent increase over last year’s 
figure in the South Atlantic group of 





| venient to the jumper. 


iia 
| 





than seven times the figure for last year. 
| In States along the North Atlantic Coast 


Rail, Plane, Boat, Dogsled ' 





States, and 17 cases reported from Okla- 
homa, as against seven last year, brought 
the incidence in the West South Central 





'and in the far Western groups the sea- | 


Used to Carry Alaska Mails sonal increase was apparent but the in- 


The transportation of the mails in| 
Alaska probably presents greater diffi- 
culties than in any other part of the 
United Siates, says the Governor of 
‘Alaska, George A. Parks, in his annual 
report. 

Communitiés are separated by great 
distances and transportation facilities are, 
except along well traveled routes, inade- 
quate or wholly lacking, the report states. 
Mail is carried in vessels, boats, rairoads, 
automobiles, dog teams, and airplanes, as | 
conditions may require. 

There are no regular air mail routes 
but at times mail is dispatched by these 
carriers. It is not probable that the dog 
team can be supplanted on the shorter 


| Cidence was considerably below that of 


group up to a more than 50 per cent in-, 
crease over last year. Other areas either ) 
approximated last year’s figure or showed 


last year. . 


Poliomyelitis—The number of cases of 
poliomyelitis reported fox the current 4- 
week period was 51. This number rep- 
resented the lowest incidence of this dis- 
ease during the corresponding period in 
the five years for which data are available. 
It was less than 40 per cent of the in- 


decreases. 

Diphtheria.—There were 3,187 cases ol 
diphtheria reported for the current four- 
week period—approximately 1,000 less than 
were reported for the preceding period. A 
comparison with preceding years shows 
that for the whole reporting area the to- 


cidence for the same period last year 
and only about 50 per cent of the in- 
cidence in 1931. 
cept the West South Central shared in 
this favorable situation. In that area 


Each geographic area ex- | 


tal number of cases was about 60 per cent | weather, offers considerable inducement 
of the number reported for the corre-|to a discharge to follow it, and the re- 
sponding period last year and 70 per cent/| sulting heat, or burning by ultraviolet 
of the number in 1931. Each geographic | rays, might cause almost any kind of an 
area reported a very appreciable decrease. |image to be imprinted. 





In fact, for the country as a whole and | 
| for practically all sections of the country, | 
the reported incidence was the lowest for | 
this period in the five years for which 


eight cases were reported for the current 
period, as against one for the correspond- 
ing period last year. | 


First-aid treatment for injuries by light- 
ning is the same as that for other electric 
shocks and burns. First-aid treatment, 
especially artificial respiration, if admin- 


Smallpox.—For the country as a whole, | 


routes. for some years to come, but the | the number of cases of smallpox reported | 
aviation companies have demonstrated | for the four weeks ended February 25 was 
their ability to give satisfactory service | 748, as against 1,402, 4,137, and 6,642 for | 
on some of the longer routes and air mail| the corresponding period in the years | 
service should be authorized, according to | 





databare available. | istered in time, would doubtless prevent | 
Deaths, all causes.—The average mor-| many deaths from lightning. | 
tality rate from all causes in large cities,| The high percentage of fatalities from 


as reported by the Bureau of the Census, | lightning shocks is in part due to the fact 
for the four-week period ended Feb. 25 


Governor Parks. 


Changes in Constitution 
Are Pending in Arkansas | 


Little Rock, Ark.—Two proposed con- | 
stitutional amendments will be voted 
upon by the electors of Arkansas as 
the result of action by the 1933 Legisla- 
ture. One would prohibit the issuance by 
the State of any bonds except by vote of 
the people or for refunding purposes. 

The other would prevent any increase | 
in the rates for property, excise privilege | 
or personal taxes except by vote of the 
people or by the votes of three-fourths 
of the elected members of the Legislature. 

This proposed amendént also would 
limit the amount the Legislature could | 
appropriate for all purposes, except | 
schools, highways, Confederate pensions 
and debt service, to $2,500,0000 in any 
biennium unless by three-fourths vote of | 
the Legislature. It also would require 
the Legislature to pass the general ap-| 
propriation bill provided for by the Con- | 
stitution before making any other ap-| 
propriation. 





Revision of Auto Fees | 
Is Approved in Kansas | 


Topeka, Kans.—Governor Landon has | 
signed a bill (H. 242) passed by the Legis- 
lature to revise the license fees for motor | 
vehicles and base the charges for passen- | 
ger cars upon the age of the vehicle. | 

A minimum fee of $5 is to be paid on) 
each vehicle up to five years of age; $4) 
for a car between five and six years of 
age; $3, between six and seven years; $2, 
between seven and eight years; $1, be-| 
tween eight and nine years, and 60 cents 
for a car more than nine years old. If 
the weight of any such vehicle exceeds 
2,600 pounds, an additional fee of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds will be charged for the ex-} 
cess over 2,600 pounds. | 

Truck fees are to be based upon rated 
carrying capacity as follows: | 

Up to 1,000 pounds, $7.50; 1000 pounds 
to 1 ton, $10; 1 to 1% tons, $15; 1% to 2 
tons, $30; 2 to 2% tons, $50; 214 to 3 tons, | 
$75; 3 to 4 tons, $100; /4 to 5 tons, $150; | 
over 5 tons, $50 per ton or fraction. 


‘Talkies’ in 47 Languages 
Planned in Soviet Russia 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
nations and tribes of Soviet Russia, Uk- | 
rainians Georgians, Kalmucks, anc others 
by “dubbing” Rusrian sound films. 

Under the reorganization plans, Soyuz- | 


kino, the central Russian film organiza- | selves is bad and therefore the teeth would | minor 
become or continue to be an adverse health 


tion, is turned into an official organ under 
the immediate cotrol of the Council of 
Peoples Commisssrs. It in turn controls 
raw film and chemicals manufactuirng, 
production of cinema apparatus and spare 
parts, and production of films of all kinds. 

Soyuzkino has created an independent 
section to handle the entire export and 
import of films anc the relations with for- 
eign film industries. This is known as} 
Soyuzintorgkino. | 

The new Films and Photo Administra- 
tion controls all films of schools and sur- 
veys professiona: film instruction. The 
Administration controls the entire pro- 
— and ali plans must be approved ; 
y it. | 

Individual national production and dis- 
tribution trusts of the. Soviet Russian Re- 
publics are withdrawn from under the su- 
pervision‘of the Scyuzkino and placed un- 
der the direct control of the Council of 
Commissars of th» respective Soviet Re- 
publics The general control and financing 
is handled by the Film and Photo Ad- 
ministration as central organ. All pro- 
duction trusts may distribute their prod- 
ucts on Soviet territory. Their mutual re- 


| with focal infection are now attributed | Public by the United States Bureau of| 


; and dental infection as the assumed pri- 


|dental infectior 


1932, 1931, and 1930, respectively. In each|was 12.2 per 1,000 population (annual en, conden ae me ce 
geographic area, except the Mountain and| basis). The current rate was practically 
Pacific, the incidence was the lowest in|the same as that for the corresponding 
recent years. An increase in the number | period last year. For this period in the | 
of cases in Idaho from 11 for this period | years 1931, 1930, and 1929 the rate was! 
last year to 45 for the current period | 14.2, 13.7 and 15.6, respectively. | 


Ne 


i Dental Thought Acquits Bad Teeth 
As Primary Source of Many Ailments 


| 





“Orgies of tooth extraction,” as a means, fied when the health of the patient is 
to remedy bodily infections ascribed to | good, when the apical cementum is un- 
diseased teeth are on the decline, ac-| eroded, when bone rarefaction (if present) | 
cording to Lieut. Comdr. H. R. Delaney,|is of favorable type, when there is no 
of the Naval Dental Corps, in an ar-/|‘danger of extension of infection into or 
ticle discussing the advisability of treat-|traumatic injury of adjacent structures, 
ing pulpless teeth, appearing in the April! when the supporting alveolar process has 
issue Of the Naval Medical Bulletin. | not been extensively lost, and when the 


“It would be worse than foolish to re-| technical difficult:es are not unduly great. 


fuse to view very seriously jhe dangers of | Many pulpless teeth meet these require- 
diffusion of infection from within and 


ments.” 
about the teeth,” says the naval dentist, | 
“but it must be conceded that many teeth 
Gypsum Output Depressed 


have been condemned upon wholly pre- 
sumptive evideiice and that benefits from | By Decline in Construction | 
} ~ y | 


their extraction heve been nil.” 
Diet and the Teeth 
A number of diseases formerly associated | 





According to quarterly returns, as made | 


to niitritional unbalance, says Lieut,| Mines, the amount of crude gypsum|/ 
— ene ia vane out — — |mined in the United States during| 

ave been many defections from the school | ‘ * 
championing teeth extraction in a large | Las wan sient 1,206,008: apart tone, ar'am 
way to the more conservative ranks of | ©Stimated decrease of/46 per cent as com- 
medical and dental practice. | pared with the quartefly figures reported 

There is reasor to expect that loss of | for 1931. Fi | 
many teeth can be prevented by medical-| The amount of domestic and imported | 
dental cooperation in a study of disease | rock sold as uncalcined gypsum in 1932! 
from the health angle, he suggests.| was 505,461 tons, while the amount of cal- 
Methods in many instances pursued, he | cined gypsum produced from domestic and 
asserts, have been criticized as failing | imported rock was 1,031,280 tons. The 
to demonstrate the direct relationship be- corresponding figures for 1931 were 1775,- 
tween the conditions of impaired health| 249 tons and 1,836,245 tons. 

New building construction of all kinds 
was at unprecedentedly low levels during 
1932 and the total demand for gypsum | 
products declined. The demand for build- 
ing materials, already sharply curtailed in 
the last montns of 1931, continued down- 
ward in the first half of 1932. 

During the latter part of the Summer 
however, there was a slight increase in 
light construction work. Modernizing and 
s ; Ol | vepair work was reported to be above the 
al in as a cause of general jevels of recent years and required a larger 
health disturbance, he says: | quantity of gypsum products than usual. 

“In considering the prognosis of the| There were practically no developments 
pulpless tooth, our first criterion is the | of major importance in the domestic gyp- 
state of health of the patient. The fact! sym industry during the year. Most pro- 
of old age, or recognition of general de- | ducers limited their efforts to retaining 


mary cause. 
Chance of Cure 

“As a rule, the removal of parts of the 
body that are suspected of being infected 
is not undertaken so long as there is 
a chance of cure,” Dr. Delaney observes. 
“Why should teeth be extracted need- 
lessly?” 

Discussing the treatment of pulpless 
teeth, as a corrolary of the problem of | 


bility or the knowledge that a patient has 
in chronic form any one of the so-called 
degeierative diseases prohibits the treat. 
ment of pulpless 
that the prognosis of the teeth them- 


factor.” 

A leader in dental research “who had 
much to do with: popularizing the extrac- 
tion of all pulpiess teeth,” has becontie 
satisfied, says Dr. Delaney, that the pulp- 
less tooth, if correctiy treated, is no more 
a menace to health than are many teeth 
having vital pulps. 

“It is impossible to close all the ave- 
nues through which bacteria can enter 


the blood stream” he observes, “such as | 


the intestinal and genito-urinary tracts 
and the nose and its accessory sinuses. 
The defensive mechanism must be relied 
upon to maintain health balance if we can 
eliminate known éreas of infection.” 
Sealing the Canals 

Pulp canals can be sealed to prevent 
reinfection or diffusion of infection from 
them. If the patient is in good health and 
if immediate extraction is not indicated 
to relieve acute or chronic symptons, 
physical, rediographic and microscopic ex- 
aminations are available to delermine 
whether the puipless tooth will respond 
favorably to treatment. 

In summarizing his conclusions, Dr. De- 





lationship is to be determined by contracts 
to be concluded. 


laney says: 
“The treatment of pulpless teeth is justi- 


teeth for the reason | 


the present markets for standard gypsum 
products, and oniy a few new products! 
were reported. 

One company added three new products 
its wall board line, but these were of 
importance as regards tonnage. 
One of these is a regular gypsum wall 
| board, one side of which is covered with 
aluminum foil, and is used for heat in- 
sulation. The other two items were a 
wood veneered wall board and a litho- 
graphed wall board, the latter resembling 
wood grain. 





| 
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‘General Counsel Named 
For Federal Farm Board 


The appointment of Herman Cliphant, 
professor of law of the Institute of Law, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
as General Counsel of the Federal Farm 
Board was announced March 23 by Henry 
Morgenthau Ja., Chairman of the Board. 
The appointment became effective March 
20. 

Before joining the faculty at Johns 
Hopkins in 1928. Mr. Oliphant was pro- 
tessor of law at Columbia University for 
seven years and held a similar position 
at the University of Chicago from 1915 
to 1$21. During the World War he was 
Assistant Director of the War Trade Board 
and later in the Emergency Ficet Cor- 
poration, 





in isolated places, where few or none are | 


lightning, “the result is nearly always fa- ee ae tis ave 

| tal, although instances have been recorded | structions of any kind directly behind, 
cf extraordinary escapes from what} 
scemed to be direct strokes. Jt is possi- | 
ble, however, that what appeared to be | 
direct strokes actually «ere not.” | 


Intensity of Light | 

When lightning strikes, he explains, the 
light is so intense and the brush effects 
so widespread that it is difficult for an| 
observer to be certain of what happened | 
until the spot is examined afterward, and | 
even then the traces may be confusing. | 


Moreover, the shock from a direct stroke | 
is so great that it does not seem within | 
reason that a person could survive it. 
Where the subject survive it is highly 
| probable that the greater portion of the 
stroke was expended upon some other ob- | 
ject. The major part of lightning casual- 
ties arise from secondary phenomena, such 
as sideflashes and induced discharges. 
The injuries inflicted by lightning con- 
| sist of electric shocks of greater or less | 
severity which may be combined with} 
burns, and in some cases tearing the; 
flesh, apparently by an explosive action | 
of the discharge. Burns by lightning fre- 
quently assume fantastic forms, and cases | 
are reported where images of various 
kinds were imprinted upon the body. 


Cause of Strange Patterns 


That such burns happen to be the im- 
age of anything is doubtless a matter of 
chance. Their origin is probably in sur- 
face discharges over the skin or in the 
layer of clothing damp with perspiration 
next to it. 

This layer, especially in thunderstorm 


and pulls his rip cord, which allows the 
paracnute to remove itself from the con- 
tainer and in opening pulls the jumper 
from the aircraft 
‘Lift Off and ‘Free Fall’ 
Methods of Parachuting 

“In the second method, the ‘free fall, 
the jumper gets cleat of the aircraft be- 
fore attempting to open his parachute. 
This can be accomplished by dropping or 
jumping from the aircraft at whatever 
point, free of obstructions, is most con- 


a jerk on the rip cord releases the para- 
chute. 


“Any tendency tc oscillate during de- 


International Trade y 
In Leather One-half 
That Noted in 1931 


Germany, Second Largest 
Producer, Holds Export 
Lead; Great Britain Fails 
To Increase Foreign Sales 





Official statistics indicate that interna- 
tional trade in leather during 1932 de- 
clined approximately 45 per cent com- 
pared with 1931, according to J. G. Schnit- 
zer of the Commerce Department’s 
Leaiher Division, in a statement made 
public March 14, Other information made 
available follows: 

Reliable authorities agree that more 
than 75 per cent of the leather export trade 
is controlled by four countries—Germany, 


Kingdom. Exports by these four coun- 
tries in 1932 were valued at $53,850,000 
compared with approximately $99,675,000 
in the previous year. 

Decline in Import Values 





acquainted with the prompt first-aid pro- 
cedure. 


Less Soviet Trade 


Through Black Sea 


Exports Last Year a Fourth) 
Under Shipments in 1931 


Soviet Russian exports through Black 
Sea ports during 1932 amounted to 9,-| 
526,638, metric tons compared with 12,-}| 
101,010 metric tons in 1931 and 10,472 - 
825 metric tons in 1930, according to a re- 
port from Commercial. Attache Julian 
Gillespie, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Shipments from Soviet Russia passing 
through Black Sea ports to the United 
States in 1932 totaled 449,044 metric tons | 
compered with 691.428 metric tons in 1931 
and 415,765 metric tons in 1930. In 1932, 
aside from 4,624 tons of general cargo, 
Soviet shipments to the United States 
was composed of 210,061 tons of manga- 
nese, 224,579 tons of coal, 1,500 tons of lic- 
orise, and 6,500 tons of chrome. 

The leading Soviet purchasers of ex- 
ports from Black Sea ports during 1932 
were, in order nanied: Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, Greece, Belgium, United 
States and Spain, all of which countries 
took increased quantities over 1931, with 
the exception of England and the United 
States.—(Departnient of Commerce.) 


America Now First 


As Airplane Exporter | 





Our Exports in 1932 Were| 
Two-fifths of the World Total 


Manufacturers in the United States are 
capturing an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the international trade in air- 
planes, engines and parts, according to 
the Aeronautics Trade Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Official records show that in 1932 Amer- 
ican exports amounted to 40 per cent of 


all the airplanes, engines and parts ex-| 


ported from all countries compared with 
19 per cent in 1931 and 29 per cent in 
1929. During 1932, for the first time, the 
United States led all nations as an ex- 
porter of airplanes, engines, and parts. 
Exports of airplanes and engines and 
parts from the United States were valued 
at $7,947,000 in 1932, compared with world 
exports estimated at $20,000,000. In 1931, 


United States exports were valued at $4,- | 


863,000, compared with world shipments 


totaling $25,372,000, and in 1929 the United | 


States shipped $9,126,000 worth of these 
products, compared with a total world 
exports of $31,041,000. 

Relative to other exporting nations, the 
United States ranked first in 1932, fol- 
lowed both the United Kingdom anda 
France in 1931 and was second to the 
United Kingdom and about equal to 
France in 1929. 


}in value than in the previous year. 


Imports of leather by these four coun- 
tries declined from $87,211,000 in 1931 to 
$44,211,000 in 1932. 

Germany retained the lead in export 
sales, despite the fact that it is the sec- 
}ond largest producer. Exports in 1932 
| were valued at $22,910,675, almost as much 
as the combined foreign sales of the next 
two most important exporters, the United 
States and France. German leather im- 
ports were valued at $7,465,000, a decrease 
of about 42 per cent compared with 1931. 

The United States continued as the sec- 
ond largest exporter with foreign sales 
valued at $13,150,006, about 41 per cent less 
Im- 
ports declined from approximately $10,- 
595,000 in 1931 to $6,847,000 in 1932. The 
United States is the largest producer of 
leather and also has the greatest home de- 
mand for this commodity. 

France Meets Competition 

France had to meet very acute com- 
petition in order to maintain its position 
in international trade. Exports of leather 
were valued at approximately $10,161,000, 
42 per cent less than 1932. Imports in 
1932 were valued at $4,361,000, about 50 
per cent less than 1931. 

Despite the many prevailing factors 
which might possibly have enabled the 
| United Kingdom to increase its exports, 
particularly the condition of the exchange, 
this country did not meet with any ma- 
terial success. The value of leather ship- 
ments in 1932 was approximately $7,720,- 
000 compared with more than $11,156,000 
in the preceding year. 

Imports, however, were much lower as 
the domestic tanners obtained a. larger 
share of the local trade, so that foreign 
purchases declined from a value of more 
than $55,084,000 in 1931 to less than $25,- 
537,000 in 1932. 


Broadcast Interference 


From Mexican Stations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

what effect it may have on the future of 
broadcasting in any of the countries in- 
volved is yet obscure, as only one aim is 
apparent—the prevision for improved fa- 
cilities for Mexico, naturally with as little 
loss to the other countries involved as 
may be arranged 

This one purpose, however, indicates a 
most certain improvement in Mexican 
broadcasting, reduced interference caused 
|by the American and Canadian stations 
on channels near those used by Mexican 
stations, and a basis for a larger market 
for receiving sets and equipment. The 
value of broadcasting licenses should also 
| be increased, with a competition which can 
be used to encourage better programs. 

The regulation of Mexican broadcasting 
| falls under the jurisdiction of the. Secre- 
taria de Communicaciones. 
licenses are issuec at a fixed rate, the 
| fee to be cancellable if the station is 
| placec for certait: periods at the disposal 
of the Governments for educational broad- 
; casts. Mexican c‘lizens and corporations 
|}alone are permitted to broadcast. The 
registration of receiving sets is required 
by law. though unenforced to the extent 
of having become practically a dead letter. 
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After falling clear, | 


Showhouses Now Equip- 
ped for the Exhibition of 
Talking Photoplays 


sible. This can be done by pulling down 
vigorously on the shroud lines on the high 
side of the parachute as the body swings 
in that direction. The instant the body | 
starts on the return swing, the Jumper | 
should release the shroud lines on the one | : 
side and meet tre swing by pulling down| Although there was but:a slight gain 
on the opposite shroud lines as the body in the total number of motion picture 
comes up. on that side. | theaters operated throughout the world 
“At the same time, the jumper should | in 1932, the number of nouses wired for 
try to get faced into the line of flight, | Sound increased sharply, according to a 
if not already facing into it. as a much | Study just completed by the Motion Pic- 
better an? safer landing can be effected. | ture Division, Department of Commerce. 
This can be don2 by grasping a handful| At the end of 1932, there were 62,038 
of shroud lines, and giving a vigorous theaters throughout the world compared 
swing on them, not down, but in a circle with 61,551 a year earlier. At the close 
as much as possible, the object being to | of _ 1932, there were 37,722 theaters 
spin the parachute around. | equipped to show sound pictures com- 
“Tf it is seen, during descent, that there ,Pared with 28,617 at the close of 1931. 
is danger of striking a building or other|, According to the study, Europe had 
obstruction, it is possible to change the | 30.623 theaters of which 18,261 were wired 
gliding angle of the parachute by pulling | for sound at the close of the year com~- 
down on the shroud lines in the direction | Pared with 29.316 theaters of which 11,217 
in which it is desired to travel.. This pull| Were wired at the close of 1931. 
tends to spill air from under the para-| The United States had a total of 18,533 
chute to the high side, and results in the theaters at the end of 1932, of which 
angie of glide ‘> the lower side being | 14405 were wired compared with 20,000 
materially increased. This side slipping|theaters at the end of 1931, of which 
should not be attempted near the ground, | 15,500 were wired. 
except in an emergency, as it results in| Of the 5,629 theaters in Latin America 
an increased rate of descent. jat the end of 1932, 2,158 were wired com- 
“If it seems apparent that the para-|Pared with 5,435 theaters at the close of 


chute is going to fall short of the place | 1931, of which 1,379 were wired. 
In the Far East, there were 2,147 of a 


it is desired to land, nothing can be} : , 
gained by trying to side slip in this di- | total of 4,953 theaters wired for sound 
|rection in an endeavor to increase the |compared with 1,529 theaters so equipped 
horizontal flight of the parachute, as it }Out of a total of 4,925 at the close of 1931. 
will travel further in its normal hori-| At the close of 1932, Canada had a total 
zontal flight during the descent if it is | Of 1,100 theaters of which 777 were wired, 
kept stable. |compared with 1,100 at the close of 1931, 


of which 705 were so equipped. 
Back Toward Wind 


In Africa and the Near East, there were 
° 691 theat t the cl f 1932, 
In Landing Parachute are oS oe ee ee 
“A parachute landing should be made 


379 wer equipped to show sound pictures, 
with the, back toward the wind. It is im- 











compared with 775 at the close of 1931, of 
portant to remember not to stiffen the 


which 287 were so equipped. 
legs but to maintain an attitude as though 
preparing to make a jump. 
“When near the ground during de- 


The study shows that Germany leads 
all European nations in the total number 
of theaters with a total of 5,071. England 
is second with 4,950. But England, with 
a total of 4,228 theaters equipped to show 


scent, the main risers of the right main 


group of shroud lines should be grasped 
in one hand and the risers of the left 
main group of shroud lines in the other 
so as to be erect at the time of landing. 
Hanging onto the risers in this manner 
also nelps to break the fall when com- 
ing in contact with the ground. The dis- 
tance from the ground may be ascer- 


sound pictures, is ahead of Germany with 
3,700 wired houses. Russia is in fourth 
place from the standpoint of total the- 
aters, having 3,200 compared with 3,300 
for France, but is in third place from 
the standpoint oi wired theaters with 
3,000 compared with 1,450 in France, 
which is in fourth place. 





tained more accurately by watching the 
horizon as well as the ground during de- 
scent. The knees should be kept slightly 
bent, with the feet not over 12 inches 
apart, pulling down on the risers when 


Proposed on Kansas Roads 


striking the ground. The person making 
the jump should not try to stand erect. 
/The force of the fall may be broken by 
| falling over. 


Topeka, Kans.—The State Senate has 
passed a bill providing that no recovery 
for injury may be had by any night 
pedestrian on State highways unless at 


the United States, France and the United | 


the time of the accident he was carrying 


“Immediately upon landing, the para- |. req light visible for 500 feet. 


chute should be ccilapsed so as to prevent 
being dragged along the ground. This 
may be done by grasping the group of 


Currency Circulation Falls 
shroud lines nearest the ground and run- 


ning towards the parachute, keeping the 
botton shroud lines held taut and thereby 
permitting the parachute to flatten out on 
the ground. 


Judgment to Be Used 
In Abandoning Plane 


“Set rules can not be laid down as to 
to the best method to be employed in 
leaving an aircraft in an emergency. The 
person involved will necessarily have to 
use his own judgment as to the method 
to be employed in getting clear of the 
aircraft. The method, of course, depends 
to a great extent on the condition of the 
aircraft and the altitude. 

“If the aircraft has 300 feet or more 
altitude. and is not in a spin or nose dive 
a vault or dive over the side, pulling the 
rip cord as soon as the body is free of 
the aircraft may prove to be the best 
method. 

“In the case of a spin or nose dive, 
it may be possible to get on the rear of 
fuselage. or out on a wing, and use the 
lift-off method. Experience gained by 
| dropping a dummy from a rear cockpit of 
an airplane while in a spin has been of 
assistance in this connection. The dummy, 
after being released, on the inside of 
the spin, took a course midway between 
the wing and tail, well clear of the plane, 
and was found to be 50 to 100 feet above 
the plane on its next turn in the spin.” 








As Gold Flows to Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
49.1 per cent on March 15 to 55.5 per cent 
on March 22. 

Diminishing calls for currency have ob- 
viated most of the need for the new 
emergency currency authorized under the 
new banking law. The total amount of 
Federal reserve bank notes outstanding 
rose less than $6,000,000 last week, from 
$3,301,000 to $9,269,000. 

The reserve banks, however, have put 
up $27,084,000 worth of collateral for the 
new rotes, of which $20,591,000 was Gov- 
/ernment securities and $6,493,000 in dis- 
counted or purchased bills. Against this 
collateral the reserve banks have actually 
drawn out only $20,001,000 in notes. 
this sum they stiii held $10,732,000 in their 
vaults on March 22, leaving only $%,269,- 
000 in circulation. 

Only five of tne 12 reserve banks have 
called for any of this new money and 
only four have actually put any of it into 
circulation. The amounts called for and 
the banks asking for them are: Boston, 
$1,000,000; New York, $12,241,000; Phila- 
delphia $5,000,000: Cleveland, $1,600,000; 
and St Louis, $160,000. 

The amounts put in circulation by the 
four banks which have actually paid out 
any of the new money are: Boston, $5,000; 
|New York, $8,614,000; Cleveland, $619,000, 
}and St. Louis, $31,000. 
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19,000 
RETAIL DEALERS 
MUST BE RIGHT! 


That local merchants in such 
numbers used The Christian 
Science Monitor to reach cus- 
tomers in the neighborhoods 
they know so well .. . that 
more than 2000 national ad- 
vertisers also used the Moni- 
tor last year .. . are facts 
pointing to the wisdom of a 
careful consideration of the 
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Monitor by advertisers sell- 
img anywhere or ere. 
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Refinancing of Farm Mortgage Debts 





~~ As Method for Relief of Agricultur 


+ 








of farmers declined by 57 per cent—more 
than half. *-Yet the prices of the things 


which farmers had to buy—machinery, 
fertilizer, clothing, and so forth—declined 
only by 28 per cent. 

“As a result,” stated Dr. Tugwell, 
“farmers were able to buy, during 1932, 
only 60 per cent as much of the goods 
and services which city workers produce 
jas they bought during 1929. Obviously 
that reduction in the farmers’ buying 


Se, i y 
Billion-dollar Plan to Be 
. Added to Main Bill Now 
z Pending in Senate 





_ Restoration of Parity 
In Prices Considered 


’ 





also made a serious dent in the income 
| of all those persons who depend directly 
}on the farmer—the small-town merchants, 
| the doctors, and the railroad, employes, 
| among others.” 


| Mortgage Debts 
|And Fixed Charges 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 
awith calling of a.conference of farm 
leaders to meet March 10 with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. 
After extended discussion, it was de- 


cided that no one plan of production con- 
‘trol could serve all the major farm crops 
equally well. For instnace, a plan that 
might work well with wheat might not be 
satisfactory for cotton. ( 

It was realized that a method which 
Jooked good at the start might not work 
out well in practice. Accordingly it was 
decided to give administrators of the plan 
leeway to modify their methods whenever 
it seemed necessary. 


ete ae te ee ae Another factor in thte situation, it was 


that broad powers be conferred on the | pointed out, is the farmers’ debts and 


: | other fixed charges, which were largely 
esident and the Secretary. of Agricul-| contracted when prices of farm products 


ure to deal witn the farm emergency. | were much higher than they are now. 
Difficulty was met in giving the recom- | The farms of America are burdened, 
endations legaj form but as soon AS 5. example, with about eight and a half 
ssible a plan was submitted to Presi- pinion dollars in farm mortgages, ac- 

dent Roosevelt. h 16 the Coding to Department of Agriculture 
In a message to Congress Marc ©| figures (Technical Bulletin, No. 288). 
esident asked immediate action on the! Gjose to one-fifth of all the outstanding 
easure Grafted. _| mortgages (amounting to about $1,800,- 

4 “Deep study ana joint counsel of many | 999,900 in 1928, the latest available figures 

ints of view have produced a measure/ 5+ ‘the Department of Agriculture) are 
which offers great promise of good re-/| held by the Federal land banks and joint 
ults,” said the President, “I tell you | stock land banks. To pay even the in- 
ere = - reer — ee | terest on some of these mortgages, st was 
continued, but explain: a -\ stated, would in some cases take an 
recedented condition rl for trial of | amount greater than the net income of 
WwW means to rescue agriculture. | the farmer. 

* On March 20 a bill carrying out the| Under such circumstances, farmers are 

Ported to t a ker a threatened = ae ee with fore- 

ed to the House by the Commuttee OD closures and sheriffs’ sales. 

‘Agriculture. In their legal aspects, the 
eport says, the apne ways — are flexi- 
Je tax provisions similar to the provisions | 
f the Tariff Act of 1930 providing for 4 Of Allotment 
exible tariff.. The bill would cease to be, Thus, Congressional leaders and Ad- 
m effect when the President finds and | ministration officials pointed out, farmers 


on farms or in rural communities of less 
| than 2,500 population. Therefore, stated 
| Assistant Secretary Tugwell, “we have to 
| conclude that the reduction in farm in- 
come has wiped out nearly half the buy- 
ing power of 44 per cent of the popula- 
| tion.” ‘ 





Voluntary Plan 


power affected not only the farmers, but | 


roclaims that the national economic) 
mergericy in relation to agriculture has} 
nded. | 
The House took up the bill March 21 
nder a rule forbidding amendments and | 
limiting debaie tc four hours. It was| 
passed March 22 by a vote of 315 to 98.) 


are caught between two fires—an unusally 
ow income and a burdensome indebted- 
ness. These two factors, in combination 
with the other complicating elements, 
constitute, in brief, the farm problem, 
which the allotment plan, in conjunction 


with the other two plans, would seek to} 


slove. 


4 The voluntary domestic allotment plan 
Plan Discussed sag is designed to aid in restoring the pur-| 


White House Conference chasing power of the agricultural popula- 


The mortgage relief plan was discussed tion, and at the same time is designed to 
“at a White House conference March 23,| prevent an overproduction of basic farm 
gwith a number of congressional leaders products so as not to nullify the desired 
jparticipating. The conferees were told by benefits. It is _to be applied, according 
ithe President that there is no legislation | to the-President’s bill, to one or more cer- 
jin which he is more deeply interested | tain products, in the discretion of the Sec- 
‘than the plan to lighten the farm mort-| retary of Agriculture, designated in the 
igage load. Suggested interest rate of 5 measure as “basic agricultural commodi- 
per cent was left for Treasury decision. ties.” It involves contacts by the Gov- 

Speaker Rainey, after the meeting, ex- | ernment with the producers of these farm 
‘plained how the farmer would be helped| products and the processors of farm 
‘by the proposed legislation. He said: “The | products. z 
Government, through the Farm Loan! The voluntary domestic allotment plan, 

Bank, might loan the money direct to the according to 


ents and interest and arrange with , Way: 
os holder to buy the mortgage at a lower| The Government would ask producers of 
Tate. 
“A new mortgage then would be taken bacco, milk and milk products, or pro- | 
jon the land by the Land Bank at a lower ducers of any of these, to reduce their | 


the President’s emergency | 
farmer. The farmer would pay up back legislation, would work in the following | 


wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, rice, to- | 


Mortgage Interest Would Be 


_ Reduced; Repayment in 
30 Years Planned 


| Larger Buying Power 


| tion) for each bushel of his wheat. 


$750 for his 1,500 bushels grown on 100 
acres, while Farmer Jones would have 





; | received $650 for his 1,300 bushels grown 
According to the 1930 census, 44 per cent 5, go acres. But Farmer Jones would add 


of the country’s entire population is living | to this sum 1,300 times 39 cents (the ap- 
proximate excise tax per bushel less the 
In 
|this way Farmer’s Smith’s total, income 
| would be $750, while Farmer Jones's would 


|cost of the administration), or $516. 


Sought for Farmer 


| Thus, say the proponents of the plan, 
|if Farmer Smith and Farmer Jones had 
| both obtained 50 cents a bushel for their 
| wheat, Farmer Smith would have obtained | 


i? 
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+ing N. Linnell, of Mass., to be a secretary 





facturer or the consumer working in the 
Lamy of Birmingham and Manchester, Eng- 
and, 


+ + + 
Mr. Weideman (Dem.), of Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
represent a district in Detroit, the greatest | 
automobile manufacturing city in the world. 
Its future salvation depends upon an increase 
in the profits of the farmer, higher wages 
for the worker, and a smaller interest rate 
op mortgages. I am willing to stand by the 
President of the United States and vote to 
support this bill. 
+ + 


Mr. Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, Texas. 
Mr. Speaker. I am giad to support the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his effort to 
help the farmers. I expect to support this/| 
bill. It does not contain many of the fea- 
tures that I would embody in such a bill if 
I were drawing it. but in this emergency I 
am willing to submerge my personal views 
and accept the best plan for farm relief that 
we can get enacted, It is a grant of powers 
rather than a restriction of powers. It does 
not compel the adoption of one plan for the 
| farmers but permits the adoption of either of 
many plans. 

++ + 


4 

Mr. Guyer (Rep.), of Kansas City, Kans. 
I regret that I can not vote for this bill in 
the form that it is in at this time. If it) 

appealed to me as for the benefit of the 
| farmer, I certainly would; and I hope when! 
it comes back to this House it will be so| 
| amended that we can conscientiously support 
; it; but this measure puts a policeman on) 
|every farm, an inspector at every crossroad, | 

|}and a Government agent in every back yard, 

| it it is carried out the way it is written. How 
far from Jefferson’s good old democratic | 
axiom, “That country is governed best that is | 
| governed least.” 








+ + | 


+ 
| be $1,166, and his labor would have been | \ 


| less. 

| On the other hand, opponents of the 
{plan point out, if Farmer Smith had dou- 
| bled his production, in view of the fact 
| that his neighbors had decided to curtail 
| theirs, he would have received $1,500 as 
| compared with the $1,166 of Farmer Jones. 


Thus, say the opponents, the inducement and cause it to be produced in other areas | ornor of Montana 1n order to be appointed 


| to join in with the plan would be hindered 
|and one of the purposes of the proposal, 
|mamely, the desire to obtain curtailment 
|of total wheat production, would be nul- 
| ified. 

In a general declaration of policy incor- 
| porated in the farm relief measure, it is 
| proposed to take into consideration also 
| the consumers of farm products. 

| “It is hereby declared to be the policy 


| of Congress,” the measure reads, “to pro- 
tect the consumers’ interest by readjust- 


| 
| 


. |ing farm production at such level as will 


not increase the percentage of the con- 
sumers’ retail expenditures for agricul- 
| tural commodities” above the percentage 
| which was returned to the farmers in the 
pre-war period. 


| Objections Voiced to 


Process Tax Plan 


Objection to the processing tax as a 
magnified sales tax on neeessities is an- 
swered in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. | 

The report says that the bill~embodies 
many provisions to protect consumers. 
The relative cost to consumers of these 
basic farm products would not exceed the 


| costs in the pre-war period. 


It is the policy of the act that no 


greater percentage of the consumer’s dol-; 


lar shall be returned to the farmer than 
in the pre-war period. 

The processing tax is to be adjusted to 
prevent reduction in demand of the prod- 
uct due to the consumer’s inability to 
take the product at a price which gives 
it pre-war buying power. 


It is pointed out in the report that in| 


nearly all cases the percentage of the re- 
tail price which now goes to the farmer is 
so small that the addition of the tax would 


have only a slight effect on the retail | 


price. The additional cost is not ex- 
pected to be burdensome to the buyer. 
|. AS an illustration, it is shown that there 
is one-half cent’s worth of wheat in a 
16-ounce loaf of bread and imposition of 
the maximum tax on wheat should, at 
most, increase the price of such a loaf 
less than one cent. ; 
The Committee says it is not generally 


Mr. Fiesinger (Dem.), of Sandusky, Ohio. 
| As I understand the principle underlying this | 
| bill. it is to limit production. 

Where is this production going? If we limit | 
jit in the United States this production is | 
‘going somewhere else in the world, because 
| the Secretary of Agriculture has himself said 
| there were starving millions in the world who 
need the produce of this Nation. Once we 
| drive this production out of the United States | 





of the world it will come back to plague us 
| just as the wheat and cotton plagued the 
Farm Board and the American farmer. | 
++ + 

Mr. Beck (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa. The 

| gentleman from Califorina [Mr. Hoeppel] said 
1a few moments ago that this bill was con- | 
| trary to the laws of God and of man. He 
| might have added with equal force, but per- 
| haps he included it in the last of the two 
classes, that it is indubitably in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. I think 
+of all the damnable heresies that have ever 
| been suggested in connection with the Con- 
stitution the doctrine of emergency is the 
| worst. It means that when Congress declares 
jan emergency there is no Constitution. This | 
; means its death. | 


| +~+ + | 
! Mr. Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I recognize that there is quite | 


possibly more question about the constitu-| 
ticnality of the licensing feature than any 
other feature of the bill. 

This same language was used in the packers | 
| end stockyards act and was used in the grain | 
| futures act, and was held to be constitutional | 
! because it only involved interstate commerce | 


| 





disadvantage in cost of living over the manu- 


| of Utah. whose term of office has expired. 


| and the facilities taht were used in the cur-| 


rent of interstate commerce. 
So there is a precedent for at least the in- 


;sertion of this provision. z= ‘ 
The roll call in the House on the farm 0n Banking and Currency, 


relief bill was as follows: 


For the Bill—315 


DEMOCRATS—272 
Abernethy Fletcher O’Connell 
Adair Ford O’Connor 
Adams Foulkes Oliver, N. Y. 
Allgood Fuller Oliver, Ala. 
Arnold Fulmer Owen 


| 





















































































trate with an agreement for complete re-| acreage or production for marketing by) jngerstood how much the price of wheat 


payment over a long period, possibly 30 
years.” 

The Speaker said the land bank also | 
‘could purchase the mortgage direct from 
jthe insurance company or holder, paying 
‘in cash or Government bonds. “I think 
it would be possible to secure the mort-| 
‘gages at a discount,” said Mr. Rainey. 
“The land bank then would give the 
farmer a new mortgage.” 

He said the plan has been endorsed by 
insurance companies and that. they would 
cooperate in carrying it out. He voiced 
his belief that Government bonds to fi-| 
nance the plan could be sold at a low 
interest rate. 

To liquidate the joint stock land banks, | 
the mortgage relief measure provides that | 
they shall issue no more obligations and | 
shall buy in outstanding bonds. They 
would be authorized $500,000,000 from the 
Treasury to procure funds. 

The measure would make it advan- 
. dageous to the mortgagee to scale down! 

incipal and inierest., Federal financing 
© bring about settlements with mort- 
Bagees willing to take a lower principal 
fn cash or-continue the loan at reduced 
gnterest in view of cash payments is con- 
templated. 
¢ The legislation proposed would be car- 
ied out both by the Federal Farm Loan 

System and the Federal land banks. 

The farmer is the subject of prevaling 
discussion in the legislative halls and 
executive offices of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is pictured as the victim of 
unprecedented economic conditions and is 
the object of sweeping emergency legisla- 
tion designed for his relief. This relief, 
according to the legislation, he is to ob- 


tain through the application of three 
agricultural plans, among which is the 
so-called voluntary domestic allotment 
plan. 


Although the term is an unfamiliar one 
to many people, the domestic allotment 
plan is not an entirely new proposal. It 
is partly the progressive outgrowth of a 
number of other farm relief plans, which 
have been advocated during the past 
decade by leading farm organizations and 
by certain Members of Congress. It was 
incorporated in three bills introduced in 
the first session of the 72nd Congress, in- 
cluding the Norbeck bill which passed the 
Senate but was recalled before it could 
be introduced in the House. It was again 
incorporated in the Jones bill which 
passed the House this Winter but failed 
to receive the approval of the Senate. 


Purchasing Power 
Of Farm Incomes 
It is by the employment of the domestic 


hope to attack the farm problem. 


Capito] and in such executive establish- 


message, a number of factors which were 
relief were brought out. 
particular were designated. 

One factor in the 


@ome of farmers, due in part to over- 
production of certain basic commodities. 
Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 


persons in this country, except farmers, 


{ A 


a certain amount. In return for their 
willingness to conform to the plan, those 
farmers who voluntarily do so, would re- 
ceive assurances from the Government 
that the products which they sell for do- 


mestic consumption will bring them as} 


much money as these products brought 
them prior to the World War—taking into 
consideration, of course, the differences in 
the cost of living between the two periods. 

This does not mean that the Federal 
Government would compel consumers di- 
rectly to pay relative pre-war prices for 
wheat, corn, or other farm products. It 
simply means that the Federal Govern- 
ment would tell the farmers that if they 
do not receive the same relative value for 
their products that they received prior to 
the World War, when they sell in the 
open market, the difference will be made 
up to them. 


Applying the Tax 
On the Processor 


Then the Federal Government would 
turn to the processors of farm products— 
the miller in the case of wheat, the meat 


to them: « 


them. You must, however, 


could advance without -greatly increasing | 


| the price of bread. In 1913 bread prices 


| were about the same as now but wheat 


| was more than twice as high. 

| The price of live hogs today is 4 cents 
|@ pound lower than in 1913, but the price 
| of ham is actually higher by 7 cents a 
|pound. Pork chops are also slightly 
| higher while lard and bacon are lower, 
| but the percentage of decline is not nearly 
so great in the case of live hogs. 


| Probable Effect on Cotton 
|And Fabrics Discussed 


In the case of cotton and cotton goods, 
only a small percentage of the retail price 
| is represented by what the farmer gets, 
it is stated in the report to the House. 
Doubling the present price of cotton wou d 


increase the price of voile, which now sells 
for 7 cents. a yard, by half a cent, and 
the price of a cotton shirt, which now sells | 


for a dollar, by 2 
The Committee 


cents. 
Says the additional re- 


turn received by farmers under the bill 
em be promptly spent in ways that will | 
: ecreaseé unemployment and add to the 
| packer in the case of hogs, etc.—and say | profits of ame Additional funds a 

a be made available in rural sections, it is 
You can buy your wheat, hogs, or other | stated, increasing assets behind the rural 
products, at whatever price you can get| pankin 


the Government. The amount of this tax type of legislation. 


will be equal to the 


existed during the period of 1909-1914.” 


Taking the case of wheat, for example, 
the Government would approach Farmer | 
Smith, and would ask him to agree to a jrun to buy any product 


limitation in his wheat acreage, in accord 


retary of Agriculture. 


in accordance with his inalienable right. 


relative difference | 
which you pay fer these products today 
in the open market and the prices that 


Increased return 


| Structure now frozen. 
The consumer cannot 


On the other hand, Farmer Jones might | before it can be restored. 


agree to join in with the plan. 


If the Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture had decided, for ex- 


ample, to reduce wheat acreage by one- | economic emergency. 


fifth, and this limitation had been passed | 
down to the farm region in which Jones | fa 


lives, 


|80 acres of wheat instead of his previous | sent to the Senate. 


100. 


surances that he would receive 


be expected to grow, provided, however 


| Agriculture forbids. 


wheat—that is, 


ing the pre-war period.” 


cents a bushel. 
After harvesting time, 


open market price for it. In 


' 





Assuming that he raises 15 bushels | 
to the acre he would receive in return for | 
his voluntary curtailment of acreage, as- 

pre-war 
parity for the 1,300 bushels he would now 
ce 
| that he does not plant his unsown acreage | 
| to any other crop which the Secretary of | 


The Government would then approach 
allotment plan, as well as the two other| the miller and require him to obtain a 
plans embraced in the emergency legis- | license and to pay an excise tax on each 
stecz, uat the sponsors of the proposal | bushel of wheat equal to the difference 
In the between the current average farm price for 
discussions of. the plan, carried on in the| Wheat and the fair exchange value of 
a price which will give 
thents as the Department of Agriculture wheat “the same purchasing power, with 
since the delivery of President Roosevelt’s|Tespect to articles farmers buy as dur-| 
f Thus, if the} 
said to constitute the problem of farm| Miller obtains his wheat at 50 cents a 
Two factors in| bushel, and the. fair exchange value is 
declared by the Secretary of Agriculture 
situation, it was|to be 90 cents a bushel, the miller will 
*®ointed out, is the steadily declining in- | have to pay a iax of 90 minus 50, or 40 


Farmer Jones 
From 1929. to 1932, stated Dr. Rexford G.| would sell his wheat in the open market, 
in competition with Farmer Smith and all 
ture, on March 20, the cash income of all | other wheat farmers, and would obtain the 
addition, 
“Wleclined by approximately 38 per cent.| however, he would be entitled an addi- 
During this same period the gross income | tional sum (minus the cost of administra- 


Excerpts from House Debate 
|On Farm Relief Measure 


farm relief bill, March 22, follow: 

Mr. Pierce (Dem.), of La Grande, Oreg. I 
is said that the American farmer receives bu 
one-third of the price paid by the consume 
of his products, the processor, the tr 
transportation agencies taking 
Under the licensing provision the farmer’ 
share will be materiall 
Secretary will have the 
and he will correct many a wrong. 

Like other farmers, I want to know wh 


incréased because th 


pound. 


in the process of moving products from th 
farm to the consumer. 


++ + 


try would be required to pay the tax specifie 
empt. 


hurt consumers in industrial centers than th 
proposed legislation 
tax, it will, of course, be levied entirely upo 
consumers 
working in the cotton mills of Gastonia, N. 
in Lowell, Fall River, and New Bedford, i 
my State; in North Adams, Pittsfield, 
| Holyoke, in my. district, being placed at 





vy 


, g structure and doing more to aid 
pay a tax tO|the bank situation there than any other 


is expected to help 
farmers meet payments of principal and 
interest on their debts and make liquid 
a large part of the assets of the credit 


expect in the long 
| : - at a price which 
t ~| means less than a fair return to the labor 
ance with a plan worked out by the Sec- and capital producing it, says the Com- 

If Farmer Smith |mittee. Ultimate danger to the consumer 
should refuse, he would be dropped out as/|is declared t 
far as this plan is concerned, and would| prices which 
be permitted to continue: producing wheat/ ruin of a 


0 lie in present extremely low 
1, if continued, will lead to the 
griculture and it will eventually 
be necessary to pay unduly high prices 


Improverishment of agriculture is viewed 
as one of the mojar causes of the present 


The President's program for emergency 
rm relief was debated by the House 
Jones wouid be asked to sow only | March 21, passed March 22 315 to 98, and 


Excerpts from the House debate on the | 


two-thirds. 
right to adjust costs 


bread must sell for the. same prices, whether 
wheat is a cent a pound or a half cent a 
Should this bill become a law it will 
be the first time in all history when a sym- 
pathetic agency of the Government nas veen | 
given the right to correct economic injustices 


Mr. Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass. 
Any basic commodity processed in this coun- 


in the bill, but any basic commodity exported | Connolly 
or any processed goods exported are tax ex-| Crowther 
I call the particular attention of the | Darrow 
House to the consequences of this exemption. , Ditter 
No bill was ever drafted that more seriously | Eaton 


As this is a very special 
I hate to think of the consumers | Fish N.Y. 


C.; : 
n | Gifford 
and | 


| was assigned to membership in the Senate 


‘estation and relief of unemployment was 
|read and referred to the Committee on 





MARCH 20 


The Senate 
HE SENATE convened at noon. A 
m-ssage was received from the House 


announcing that the House had nassed 
with amendment; the resolution (Ss. J. 
Res. 14) authorizing expenditure by the 
President of $5,000.000 for relief of éarth- 
quake sufferers in California, and the 
Senaie disagreed to the amendmerts and 
asked a conference with the House on the | 
measure. Conferences were appointed. 
The message aiso announced the dis- 
agreement of the House with amendments 
by the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3341) to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of beer, 
and the Senate voted to insist upon its 
amendments and conferees were appointed 
on that bill. (Discussion on page 1.) 
The Vice President appointed Senator 
Keys (Rep.), of New Hampshire, as a| 
memver of the Public Buildings Com- | 
mission to succeed Senator Smoot (Rep.), 





Senator Ericksoii (Dem.), of Montana, 
took the oath of office in succession to 
the late Senator Walsh (Dem.), of that 
State. Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
was appointed to the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Naval Academy. 

A message from George M. Bourquin, a 
Federal judge in Montana, declaring, that 
the resignation cf Mr. Erickson at Gov- 


Senator by his successor was illegal was 
read to the Senate and Senatoi Erickson | 
was defended by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana. 

The nominations of Hutch I. Cone, of 
Florida; Gatewoxd S. Lincoln, of Califor- 
nia, and David W. Todd, of New York, 
to be members of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, were confirmed. The Senate 
then recessed until 3 p. m. 

When the Senate reconvened, the con- 
ference report on the beer bill was pre- 
sented and, after debate, was accepted 
by a vote of 43 to 36. Several nomina- | 
tions to executive offices were received | 
from the President. 

The Senate ther recessed at 4:02 p. m. 
until noon March 21. 


v 


The House of Representatives 

HE HOUSE met at noon March 20. | 

Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., chairman of the Committee | 
called up a bill 
(H. R. 3757) to empower the Federal Re- 
serve System to.make temporary loans to 
State banks and trust companies as in 
the case or national] banks. It was passed 
by viva voce vote (Discussion of the 
bill is printed on page 1.) 

The resolution (S. J. Res. 14) for re- 
lief of earthquake sufferers in California 
was sent to conference for adjustment of | 
differences betwein the Senate and House, 
the Senate bill proposing a direct, appro- 
priation and the House bill a ReconStruc- 
tion Finance Corpvration authority to loan 
to rehabilitation construction companies. 
» (Before passing the resolution on March 
17, the House adopted an amendment 
making loans available only to nonprofit 
corporations. The resolution as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations pro- 
posed to make loans to profit or non- 
profit corporations.) 

The House at, 2 p. m. adjourned until 
noon March 21. 


MARCH 21 


The Senate 
HE Senate convened at noon. A mes- 
sage from the President was read, ask- 
ing legislation to provide employment for 
about 250,000 men. Discussion and 
full text of bill on page 1.) A bill 
(S. 598) was introduced by Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, majority 
leader, to carry out the President’s recom- 
mendations. 
A bill (H. R. 3757) for direct loans by 
Federal reserve banks to State banks and 





had passed the House, was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Senator King 


tion of the anti-trust laws, and introduced 
a resolution for that purpose. 
Senator Erickson (Dem.), of Montana, 


Committees on Mines and Mining, Educa- 


and Public Lands and Surveys. 
Several riominations for positions in the 
Quartermaster Corps, Air Corps, and Med- 
ical Corps of the Army, and for the post 
of chaplain in the Army were received. 
The Senate recessed at 12:34 p. m. until 
noon, March 22. 
v 
The House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon. A message 
from the President regarding refor- 


Labor. (Full text on page 7.) 


distress in certain counties of California, 
as provided in a resolution (S. J. Res. 14), 


gate of $5,000,000 for rehabilitation of the 


trust companies in certain cases, which} 


tion and Labor, Post Offices and Post | 
| Roads, 


A conference report for the relief of| 


providing for Federal loans to an aggre- | 


| estry. 4 


it the State bank loan bill from the 
(Dem.), of Utah, spoke | to awa e 


|in favor of an investigation of the opera- 


| amendments, for loans to State banks and 


| amendments, which was agreed to. 








Government Aid 
For California’s 


Earthquake Area 





in the diplomatic service. Recessed at 5:5 
p. m. until noon March 23. 


v 


The House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon March .22.} 
Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, asked unanimous consent 
to introduce in the Record two resolu- 
tions adopted mm New York City con-| 
cerning anti-Semetic agitation in Ger-, 
many. Objection was made. | 
The House resumed debate on the Pres.- 


Loans Totaling Five Million 
Dollars by R. F. C. Are 
Authorized Where ‘Eco- 


nomically Useful’ 


Authority to the Reconstruction Finance 
e ) Corporation to meke loans up to a total 
ident’s bill (H. R 3835) to relieve the ex- | of $5,000,000 to 1:onprofit corporations to 


isting emergency by increasing agricul- | se ae : a, 
tural purchasing power. After debate, a} finance repair or reconstruction of build- 


motion to recommit the bill was defeated | ings damaged by the earthquake in coun- 
89 to 197 and the bill was passed on 1| ties of California this month is now. a 
roll-call vote of 315 yeas to 98 nays, and/jaw, The fina! action, by amendment of 
sent to the Senate. (Discussion on page 1.) tha’ ‘mer > Relief d ti 
Majority Leade: Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- | ergency Relief and Construction 
ville, Tenn., announced the District of Co-| Act of 1932, was taken March 22, when 


lumbia beer bul would be considered | the Senate adopted the conference re- 
Marcr 23. 


A resclution was offered (H. | port adjusting differences between the two 
Res. 69) requesting the Secretary of Agri- | Houses on the subject. The House had 


culture to compile data regarding farm | adopted the conference report March 21. 
mortgage debts and the refinancing of Gift Flan Abandoned 


such debts. It was adopted. ‘ 
Representative Race enn:): Of Bal The original prorosal to help the earth- 

lan Tex. tered aie the foun: " sietad quake area was introduced by Senator Mc- 
Pe rs ; | Adoo (Dem.), of California, an rovi 

a resolution (H. Res. 70) adding Represent- | authority for a direct saceorisuar ae 

atives Perkins (Rep.), of Woodcliff Lake, $5.000,000 The House would not agree to 


N. J., and Guyer (Rep.), of Kansas City ‘ 5 5 
| appropriate the money outright, and, in- 
Kans., to the House managers to conduct | stead, povided for eles a = a stand 


the impeachment against Harold Louder- ¢ ; 
back, United States judge for the northern | ben - tie Wedkine Seam _— 
district of California. | The loans are limited to such as would 


The House adopted a resolution (H. Res. | , i ‘ 
72) to employ counsel, with total expendi. | be deemed by the Reconstruction Finance 


| Co j “ee: } ” 
tures of the House managers not to ex- rporation as “economically useful. 


: .,| With respect to these obligations it is 
ceed $3,230. x : .m.u ; $ ; 
mn Pe ooe ee at 4:31 p. m. until) stipulated that in the case of private prop- 


y erty there would ke required an obliga- 
MARCH 23 


tion by the owner secured by 2 paramount 
The Senaie 


lien except as to taxes and special assess- 
T= Senate met at noon, March 23. A 








ments, ard, in the case of pubiic property, 
there are required as collaterai the obliga- 
tions of municipalities and political sub- 
| divisions of States or their public agen- 
joint resolutioh of the General As-|Cies. All ioans are required to be ade- 
sembly of North Carolina relating to re- | Wately secured aid no loan can be made 
lief of Haywood and Swain counties, ask- | @fter Dec. 31, 19/3 
ing appropriation for the retiring of a pro) === 
rata part of the bonded indebtedness of 
those counties on account of the loss of 
taxable valuation by the establishment of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, was laid before the Senate without 
action. Other petitions were presented. 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
introduced a bill (S. 788) for a system of 
controlled expansion of the currency, 
which was referred to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. The House bill (H. 
R. 3835), to relieve the existing national 
emergency by increasing agricultural pur- 
chasing power, which the President rec- 
ommended in a message, was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
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Social Embassy of Two Conti- 
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The Senate resumed consideration of 
the House bill (H. R. 3757) to provide 
for direct loans by Federal reserve banks 
and trust companies to State banks, and 
it was finally passed, with amendments 
by viva voce vote. (Discussion of the 
State bank loan bill is printed on page 1.) 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 
majority leader, said that it is desirable 


| ; ; Saiedinti i 1 and Club Breakfasts 
committees having jurisdiction of an Continenta ) 

“emergent character” have opportunity to Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luce $2 
proceed with their work and there was no HOTEL 


special business for attention in the Sen- 
ate the remainder of the week and he 
therefore favored week-end adjournment. 
The Senate then, after authorizing the 
Vice President to sign, after its adjourn- 
ment, the State bank loan bill, recessed | 
at 4:55 p. m. until noon, March 27. 
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The House of Representatives 


The House met at noon, March 23, and 
adopted a special rule for immediate con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia beer | 
bill (H. R. 3342). The bill was passed by | 
a vote of 180 ayes to 53 noes. (Discussion | 
of the bill is printed on page 1.) | 


The House then agreed, on motion of | 


Most Useful 
Majority Leader Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- | 
ville, Tenn., to adjourn over the week-end. | Law Journal 


It recessed subject to call at 4:48 p. m., 


If you are a subscriber 
of The United States 
Daily interested in court 


Senate, and reassembled at 5:04 p. m. 
Representative McGugin (Rep.), of Cof- 
feywville, Kans., resigned as member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads, because, he said, in a letter read 
from the Speaker’s desk, that he “could 
not accept any new committee assign- | 
ments unless the (Mississippi) esction from 
whence I come recetved representation on 
the committees controlling economic legis- 





lation.” ‘a ¢ 
A message from the Senate reported its decisions, you are entitled 
passage of the bill (H. R. 3657) with to The United States 


Daily’s Law Journal. 

trust companies. Representative Steagall | Send for it today. 

(Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., called up the bill | 

and moved concurrence with the — 

(Dis- | 

cussion of this is printed on une oe : | 
The House authorized the Speaker to 

sign the enrolled bill after its adjourn- | for a sample copy of the 

ment and at 5:25 p. m. adjourned until | 


Law Journal. It is issued 
noon, March 27. | 


If you are not a regular 
subscriber, send today 


| every Tuesday morning. 
When the Supreme Court 
| of the United States 
hands down decisions, 





Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service | 





earthquake stricken area, 
(Discussion of this is printed on this page.) 
The conference report on the Cullen 


| by the taxation of certain nonintoxicating 
| liquor,” was adopted, after brief debate, 
and the bill sent on its way toward final 
jaction. (Discussion of the beer bill is 
printed on pages 1 and 6.) 


relief bill Was debated after adoption of 
a special rule for its consideration. With- 


|out final action the Housé at 4:25 p. m., 


|} adjourned until March 22. 


MARCH 22 


The Senaie 


Vice President appointed Senator 
Connally (Dem.), oi Texas, a member of 
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FARMER LABOR—1 


a| Lundeen, Minn. 


the Public Buildings Commission, suc- 
ceediiig fermer Senator Swanson. Senato: 
Glass 
confer:ncc report on the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 14) to aid sufferers from earthquake 
in Califernie. Tne conference repor? 
agreed to authorization of $5,500,000 of 
loans frem the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Various bills end resolutions were in- 
troduced and a number of petitions pre- 
sented on miscellaneous subjects. 

From the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Chairman Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, called uj» an amended substi- 
tute for the House bill (H. R. 3757) to 
provide for direci loans to State »anks and 
trust companies. After some debate, ac- 
tion was deferred for a day. 

The’ nominaticn of Robert Worth Bing- 
ham, of Kentucky, as 


jection. The Senate also confirmed Irv- 


was adopted. | 


beer bill (H. R. 3341), “to provide revenue | 


The President’s emergency agricultural bassy at Paris, France | 


ype" meeting at noon March 22, the| now Vice Consul at Sydney, Australia, assigned 


(Dem.), of Virginia, called up the} 


Ambassador to| 
Great Britain was confirmed, without ob- | 


; you will find them all in 
Changes which have occurred in the 


Foreign Service since Feb. 25 have just) — _ im our Law 
been announced by the Department of | ournal which goes into 
State. The changes are as follows: the mails Monday nights. 


Thomas C. Wasson, of Newark, N. J., Vice 
Consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, assigned 
Vice Consul at Nanles, Italy. : 

S. Pinkney Tuck, of New Brighton, N. Y.., 
First Secretary of Legation at Prague, Czecho- | 
slovakia, designated First Secretary of Em- 


Also, you will find in 
the Law Journal every 
week comprehensive di- 
gests of the latest and 
most significant decisions 
of the Federal and State 
courts, including impor- 
tant rulings on taxation. 





Brookhoist Livingston, of Westport, N. Y.. 
Vice Consul at Nairobi, East Africa, assigned 
Vice Consul at Colombo, Ceylon. 

William R. Langdon, of Dedham, Mass., Con- | 
|sul now on temporary detail in the Depart- 
ment, assigned Consul at Montreal, Canada. 
| Orray Taft Jr., of Sonta Barbara, Calif., Vice 
Consul at Guadalaiara, Mexico, assigned Vice 
Consul at Mexico City, Mexico. ~| 

Henry B. Hitchcock, of Ellenville, N. Y., Con- | 
sul at Nagasaki, Japan, died at Yokohama, 
Japan, on March 1, 1933. 

Bernard C. Connelly, of Rock Island. IIl.. 


The valuable material 
in the Law Journal will 
be readily accessible 
through topical indexes 
periodically issued. 


| Vice Consul at Melbourne. 

Benard Gotlieb, of New York City, Consul 
at Wellington, New Zealand, assigned Consul 
et Messina, Italy. 

Richard B. Haven, of Chicago, Ill., Consul 
at Messina. assigned Consul at Turin, Italy. 

William W. Heard, of Baltimore, Md., Consul 


}et Turin, Italy, assigned Consul at Breslau, 7 o : 
Germany. | Every law office in 
Joel C. Hudson, of St. Louis, Mo., Consul at America will find the 


Melbourne, Australia, assigned Consul at Sura- 
bava, Java. 

Carlton Hurst, of Washington, D. C.,.Consul 
at Nogales, Mexico, assigned Consul at Penang, 
Etraits Settlements. 

Thomas H. Robinson, of New Jersey, Consul 
at Penang, assigned Consul at Nogales. 

Noncarrier: | 

John B. Keogh, of New York City, N. Y., 

clerk at Nassau, Bahamas, appointed Vice Con- 


Law Journal the quickest 
reference material avail- 
able on Current Law. The 
subscription price is only 
fifty cents a week or $25 


sul, noncareer, at that post. a year. Write today to 
Louis 8. Peckham, of Clay Center, Kans., the 
Vice Consul at Antofagasta, Chile, assigned 


Vice Consul at Cartagena, Colombia. | 

Augustus Ostertag, of Downingtown, Pa., | 
Vice Consul at Bremen, Germany, assigned 
Vice Consul at Lages, West Africa. 

Charles Raymond Myers, of Williamsport, | 
Pa., Vice Consul at Lagos, West Africa, re- | 
signed, effective June 30, 1933. | 

Walter M. Walsh, of Denver, Colo., Vice Con- 
sul at Prince Rupert, Canada, assigned Vice | 
Consul at Vancouver, Canada. 

The Consulate at Bluefields, Nicaragua, has 
been ordered closed. 
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Cost of Running 
New York State’s 
Labor Department 


Insurance Companies Bear | 
Half of Expense Through 
Financing of Workmen’s 
Compensation Division 


schools for white students. | 
Increasing interest is developing through- | 
|out the United States in nursery schools, 
and there is a 
teachers who understand parent problems | 
and who have more knowledge cf child | 
development preceding school experience, | 


One-half the cost of the New York 
State Department of Labor in 1932 was | 
borne by the insurance companies which 
pay ior administering the workmen’s com- | 
pensation law, ana the cost to the tax~- 
payers for operation of the Department 
was ‘ess than 11 cents per capita, accord- 
ing tn a statement issued by Elmer F.} 
Andrews, Acting Industrial Commissione: 

The estimate of cost to.the taxpayers, 
Mr. Andrews explained, is obtained as 
follows: 


Education, Department of the Interior. 

More than half of the nursery schools 
in the country are now sponsored by or 
served in some way by colleges and uni- 
versities for which they act as laboratories 
in the preparalion of teachers, and for 
research in the fiein of child development, 
according .to the bulletin. 

Serving parents. public health and so- 
|cial welfare workels, student teachers and 
research workers in such fields as nutri- 
tion, psychology, medicine and sociology, 
{nursery schools are found in 121 cities of 
35 States,.the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. New York has 35 schools, Cali- 
fornia 21° Illinois, 19; Michigan, 17; Mas- 
sachusetts, 15; Ohio and Pennsylvania, 11 
each. More’ thav three-fourths of the 
{schools have been organized since 1925. | 
Children in attendance range from two 
years eight months to four years. two 
months. ‘The average age range within 
the groups is two years five months. 

The canipaign against adult illiteracy 
|also .s advancing, according to the North 
|Carolina) Commission on Aduit Illiteracy, 
which announces that more than 100 
schools for men and women who can not 
read and write are soon to be opened in 
that State. It was stated that Federal re- 
lief tunds have been secured and that 
unemployed teackers will be engaged for 
the work. 





Total Expenditures 

The totai expencitures of the State De- 
partment of Labor during 1932 were $2,- 
864,710. Of this amount, $1,462,885 was 
for the cost of aaministering the work- 
men’s compensation law, an expense which | 
is borne by the insurance companies. This 
leaves a balance of $1,401,825, which is 
further reduced io the extent of $30,710 
through the collection of fees and licenses, 
leaving a net balance of $1,371,115 as a 
charge against the budget to be borne by 
the taxpayers. Considering the population 
of New York Stete as 12,600,000, this is a| 
yearly per capita charge of 10.8 cents. 


“The Department of Labor is generally 
considered second largest in personnel in| 
the State.” Mr. Ancrews said. “While this | 
Department furnishes a variety of im-| 
portant services to the employers and 
workers of the Svate, it would seem that | 
if only its activities in accident preven- | 
tion were consid:;ed, the 10.8 cents per) 
capita cost is a small sum for any one to| 
contribute to the saving of life and limb 
and to the reduction of the huge economic 
loss to industry frem industrial accidents 
and diseases. 


Compensation Costs 

“The fact that the cost of operating the | 
Workmen’s Compensation Division, includ - | 
ing all salaries and equipment, and the | 
“payment of compensation claims, is not 
borne by the taxpayers of the State is not | 
generally known to the public. The Di-} 
vision is financed entirely by the insurance | 
companies with whom employers carry 
compensation insurance, including the} 
State insurance fund and the self-in- 
surers. 

“For the maintenance of the Compen- 
sation Division insurance carriers are as- | 
sessed in proportion to the amount of 
compensation paid by them. Any expense : : 
incurred by othe« divisions of the Labor the present economic depression made 
Department in counection with the admin- | themselves immediately felt in reduction 
istration of comjxnsation is also met of school district taxes as early as during 


‘n} . 
this way. This includes part of the work | the school year 1930-31. In the following 
year, 1931-32, these demands resulted in 


of the Division of Statistics and Informa- , , Sees 
tion, Division of Inspection and Division | ™°re drastic curtailment of school district 
| budgets. 


of Industrial Hy tid 
it ~e Work “The result was an actual reduction of | 
wards to Workmen almost $10,000,000 in public school expendi- | 


Workmen's ccmpensation awards | tyres for 1931-32 as compar i | 
; a6 a . s = pared with those 
granted during 1952 totaled $27,795,806, a of 1930-31. This reduction was effected 


compared to $32.702,525 granted in 1931,| py postponing construction of n build- 
it was further stated by Mr. Andrews. ; Al- er a ne py needed pelos 
though. owing te economic conditions,| py increasing teaching loads, thus avoid- 
there was a decrease of 15 per cent from|ing the employment of new teachers to 
the previous year in the numbe? of ac- care for increased enrollments; by con-| 
cidents to the Division of Workmen’s Com- solidating functions; by reducing teach- 
pensation, there was a general increase in| ers’ salaries;-and by every other device 
the work of the Compensation Division, | available. i 
due to the urgent need for extraordinary | “At the time of the preparation of the 
speed in adjusting cases to relieve want, to| school district budgets for 1932-33—the 
the demand for reopening: of cases, and | current school year—the demand for fur- 
to increased resistance against closings|ther reductions was even more insistent, | 
by claimants, the report concludes. |}and much more highly organized. Re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Economy Movement 


Becoming Organized 


The public scacol situation in Califor- 
nia is described by State Superintendent | 
Kersey as follows: 

“The people of California may soon be 
faced with the momentous question: Shall | 
public schools in California be closed? 
The answer to this question will deter-| 
mine the fate of their public schools and | 
the welfare of their children. 

“Realization of the stark réality and| 
imminence of this question requires that 
the facts be presented to the people in| 
order that they may be aided in deciding 
this question—in so far as it is now still | 
within their power to decide. 

“Demands for relief from excessive tax- 
ation in order to lighten the burdens of | 
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15th Census of U. S. Bur. of Census, Dept.} 1933, Price List 46—29th Edition, Superin- 
of Commerce. Apply at Bur. (32-26732) tendent of Documents. Apply at Superin- 
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2948, from proceedings of U. S. Natl. 
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—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Cen- 
sus, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
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cultural Economics, U. 8S. Dept. Agri. Price, 
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Journal of Agricultural Research—Jan., 1933, 
Vol. 46, No. 1, Bur. Animal Industry, U. S.| 
Dept. Agri. Price, $2.25 per year. Agr13-1837 
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Teachers—Bull., 1932, No. 20, Office Educ., 
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Deciduous-Fruit Improvement Through Tree- 
Performance Records—Farmers' Bull. No. 
1696, Bur. Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. Agri. 


tion, Superintendent of Documents. 3 
at Superintendent. 26-26332 
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Soil Survey of Caroline County, Maryland— | Agri. Price, 5 cents. Agr33-19 
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Price, 5 cents. 

| Retail Distribution, Utah, 15th Census of U. 
$.—Distribution No. R-142, Bur. Census, U 
S. Dept. Commerce. 

Retail Distribution, Georgia, 


$1.25. 33-26072 
Infant Care—i933, Pub. No. 8, Children’s Bur., 
U. S. Dept. Labor. Price, 10 cents. L32-27 
Agriculture, Livestock on Farms, 15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Com- 
merce. Price, 15 cents. 
Agriculture, Selected Farm Expenditures, Co- 
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operative Marketing and Purchasing and U. S.—Distribution No. R-143, Bur. Census, 
Farm Facilities, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930— U. S. Dept. Commerce, Price, 15 cents. 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 32-26821 











10 cents. 
Retail Distribution, West Virginia, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.—Distribution No. 146, Bur. 





Agriculture, Type of Farm, 15th Census of U. 
S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. 
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States, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930—Bur. . ° 
Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 20 Protests Set for Hearing 
cents, 32-26821 








Commercial Cabbage Culture—Jan., 1933, Cir. 
No. 252, Bur. Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. 
Agri. Price, 10 cents. Agr33-13 

Farmer Opinions and Other Factors Influenc- 
ing Cotton Production and Acreage Adjust- 
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Official Opinions of The Attorneys General 
of the U. S., Advising the President and 
Heads of Departments in Relation to Their 
Official Duties—Vol. 36, Superintendent of 
Documents. Price, $1.25. 12-40693 
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tures of the revised uniform system of 
accounts, and the hearing is for the pur- 
pose of receiving evidence regarding par- 
ticulars wherein the classification is con- 
sidered defective 























Adjusting of Schoo 
To Reduced Licome of States 


Many Legislatures Now Are Working on Plans 
To Curtail Education Systems 
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and tuition charges at the State normal | ductions in the budgets of other local gov- | 
ernmental units were not so drastically | 
made in most instances, and the major 
portion of the burden of reduced tax sup- | 
growing demand for | port was required to be borne by the pub- 
lic schools. | ; 7 a 

“Statistical data compiled from official | the disadvantage of insurance com- 
reports 
ai " i | schools show an actual total reduction of 
according to a kulletin of the Office of over $48,000,000 for the present school |t 
| year. This represents a reduction, in one |iM Belgium, 
| year, of 27.6 per cent. 
“When the reduction made in school ; 7 bes 
|expenditures in 1931-32, amounting to | Placed through an intermediary residing 
nearly $10,000,000, or 6.5 per cent, is added | 
to the reduction made in school district | 
| budgets this year, the total reduction for 
the two years amounts to the staggering 


of county superintendents 


total of over $58,700,600. 


$128,121,970.92, 


such heavy 7 
classes and long 


“The total budget for this school year, 
contrasted with the 
budget of $176,889,544.90 in 1931-32, repre- 
sents such a tremendous reduction that 
it will be literally impossible for many 
school districts to maintain school until | 
the close of this school year. Moreover, in| 
hundreds of other districts, 
tional program has been so impoverished, 
and teachers have been required to carry 
in the form of large 
ours of instruction, that | 
the children can not possibly derive more 
than a bare minimum of real education | 


as 


from the school program. 


|Legal Problems Confront 


County Authorities 


Tech. Bull. No. 347, Dept. of Agric. Price,| Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses 

5 cents. Agr. 33-30 of Class I Steam Railways in the U. S.— 
Citizenship of Foreign Born—15th Census of Dec., 1932, Bur. Statistics, Interstate Com- | 

U. S.: 1930, Population. Bur. of Census,| merce Commission. Apply at Bur. 

Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. A28-2266 


t 


other 


“Already, requests have been received | 
from several counties, asking whether the 
school districts therein 
State and county apportionments if they 
are unable to keep their schools open for 


he minimum time required by law. 
cases 


ers for service rendered this year. 


be done to improve the situation during | 
the remainder of this school year. Taxes | 
have been levied, and no further levies | 


“There seems to be nothing which can! 


can be made until next September. 


“The people of the State of California, 
however, must decide whether they will | 
permit these conditions to continue, or 
even to grow worse, or whether they will 
demand a restoration of adequate support 


for their schools. 


“If they desire to do nothing, that is | 
their sovereign prerogative. 


the educa- 


will be denied | 


it has been asked whether | 
school boards, unable to pay the salaries of 
their teachers for the full’ school year, 
can legally require their teachers to serve 
;out the year without pay, and whether | 
school boards can arrange to pay next year | 
the salaries which will be owed to teach- | 


If they 


—— Gi BaP a eh A ARC I Ba mere epee 
Belgium Planning Tax New Stamp to Commemorate 
On Insurance Policies 


All Business of Residents to Be | 
Covered by New Levy 


policies written in Belgium, according to cago Exposition Also in Preparation 

a report from Assistant Commercial At- 

tache Leigh W. Hunt, Brussels. ‘ 
Under the commercial code a stamp Lecco A special stamp to commemorate theand to entertain the Generals and their 

j|has been collected on insurance policies | 159th anniversary of the issuance of the , wives. 


written by companies or branches in Bel- | 3 . ie 4 ian 
gium. Policies contracted by a broker on |Proclamation of Peace at Newburgh, N., park are owned by the State of New York. 


behalf of foreign companies not operating | Y., on April 10, 1783, marking the formal | 
jin Belgium through a branch thus es-:close of the Revolutionary War, is to be 


|caped this tax. This was said to work | placed on “Sale at Newburgh on April 19, 
the Post Office Department announces. 

it was also announced, March 11, that 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is 
at work on models of a 1-cent stamp and | 
of a 3-cent stamp which are to be issued 
|to commemorate the Century of Progress 
Exposition to be held at Chicago begin- 
ning June 1, next. 





| 
} 
| Belgium proposes to tax all insurance 


Washington, containing the Proclamation 
of Peace, reads as follows: 

“ ‘Headquarters, Newburgh, April 
1783. 

“*The Commander-in-Chief orders the 
cessation of hostilities between the United 
States of America and the King of Great 
Britain to be publicly proclaimed tomor- 
row at 12 o’clock at the new building, and 
that the proclamation which will be com- 
| municated herewith will be read tomorrow 
evening at the head of every regiment and 
corps of the Army, after which the chap- 
lain will render thanks to Almighty God 
for all his merccies, particularly for his 
overruling the wrath of man to his own 
glory and causing the rage of war to cease 
among the Nations.'” 


. 18, 
of | Panies established in Belgium. 


It is now proposed to apply this tax 
to all policies issued to persons residing 
or concerning property in 
even if the owner resides 
If such insurance policies are 


| Belgium, 
abroad. 


in Belgium, the intermediary is responsi- 
ble for payment of the tax. If the insur- 
ance is placed direct by the company» or 
by an intermediary not residing in Bel- 
gium, the insured is responsible for the | 
payment of the tax—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Washington’s Headquarters 


To Be Shown on Stamp 

The Newburgh stamp, it is explained 
in the Post Office Department statement, | 
will be of the 3-cent denomination and 
printed in purple ink. It will show 
Washington’s headquarters at Newburgh, | ,, 
with his flag flying from the staff and Fort Dearborn to Appear 
depict the surrounding mountains — and) On Exposition Stamps 
rivers. At the top of the stamp will be} Regarding the proposed commemorative 


the words “U.S. Postage.” os 
The stamp will first be placed on sale stamps for the Chicago Exposition, the 
Post Office Department explains that a 


at the post office at Newburgh on April 
number of designs have been submitted 


19, and at the Philatelic Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the day following. It to the Bureau depicting buildings at the 
exposition, but most of these are not 


|wil be on sale at other’ post offices 
suitable for stamp purposes because of the 


throughout the country as soon as distri- 
bution can be made. There will be 50,- 

great amount of detail to be covered. It 
is expected, however, that a 


vided for a single executive officer over 
the institutions. 

“Another significant point made in the 
bulletin is the te::.dency of the States re- 
| viewed to develon institutions of higher | 
education, both public and private, with 
little regard to the possible overlapping 
of their educational programs. The con- 
sequence is that not a few States find 
themselves with groups of institutions of 
higher education which are uncoordinated 
and unduly compctitive. 

“The study presents outlines of the cur- 
ricular offerings of the publicly and pri- 
vately-supported institutions in each of 
}the 10 States, indicating the possibilities 
of checking duplications between institu- | 
; tions and organizing a state-wide coor- | 
dinated system of higher education. 


Checking Duplications 
Of Curricular Offerings 


“Variations revcaled among the States 
in the extent te which young people in 
each State avail themselves of higher edu- 


000,000 of the new stamp printed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing for | 
use of postmasters. 

“The Hasbrouck House, at Newburgh, 
which Washington occupied as his head- 
quarters and which is _ still standing, ‘| 
says the statement, “claims to-be among 
jour most cherished and famous Revolu- 
|tionary shrines. Washington occupied the | 
home from April 1, 1782, to Aug. 19, 1783 


be pictured on the 1 cent stamp. For the 
3-cent stamp it is understood that a 
replica of the administration building on 
the exposition grounds will be used. 


either the 1- or 3-cent stamp, ‘the models 
now being prepared will be submitted to 
It was from this house that he wrote his|the Postmaster General to determine 
famous letter of advice to the Governors | whether they will be suitable for reproduc- 
: ate . ; of the States, and also his reply to Colonel | tion purposes,’ says the statement. 
cational opportunities at either public Or| Nicola, disdaining the offer of a crown. It has also been suggested that the Post 
private institutions are striking. It was) : Office Department issue a memorial 5-cent 
found that of ali the States, the 15 with | 


the largest number of college students | 
per 1,000 inhabitants 18 to 21 years of 
|}age, inclusive, are located west of the | 


In | 


Proclamation of Peace 
Was Issued at Newburgh 
‘ : “The headquarters are often referred | velt. Definite announcement regarding 
| Mississippi River, with one exception, the | to both as the first White House and the| this stamp will be made within the next 
State of New Ycrk. |Cradle of the Republic. It was here, on} few days, it is stated. 

“The bulletin was prepared by Fred J.! April 19, 1783, that General Washington| Stamp collectors throughout the coun- 
Kelly, chief, and John H. McNeely, re-issued the formal Proclamation of Peace} try-have been requested not to send in re- 
search assistant, Division of Colleges and with the British and from here that many | 


Professional Schools in the Federal Office |of the continental troops were disbanded. | stamps until after it has been decided on 
of Education, and was published by the | 


Cermak, of Chicago, killed by an assas- 





of Teaching, New York City.” helped to receive the distinguished guests | sale will begin. 








The headquarters and surrounding | 


“The official order, issued by General | 


replica of | 
Fort Dearborn, with the old stockade, will | 


“Before any final decision is reached on | 


stamp in honor of the late Mayor Anton | 


| Sin’s bullet, intended for President Roose- | 


quests for the proposed commemorative | 


“Martha Washington spent considerable | the post offices where they may first be | 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement time at the Neburgh headquarters, and) obtained as well as the date when their | 


BREET", 9 


—— rn 





‘Reduced Volume 


Close of Revolutionary War’ (jf Life Insurance 


‘Designs of Issue to Mark Opening of Chi-' Written in Month 


Recedes One-fourth During 


February From the Level 
In 1932, Department of 
Commerce Is Informed 


New life insurance written in February 
was 26.8 per cen: less than that in the 
same month year, according to a 
stateraent sent to the Department of Com- 
merce by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. ‘ 

The total new business of all classes 
preduced by 44 companies having 81 per 
cent of all iife insurance outstanding in 
legal reserve cox-panies in the United 
States amounted to $609,725,000, compared 
with $833.324,000 in February, 1932. 

New ordinary l:fe insurance amounted 
to $424,483,000, acuinst $577,633,000. a de- 
crease Of 26.5 per cent. Industrial in- 
suranre totaled £1:8,400,000, against $220,- 


last 


| 568,000, a decrease of 23.7 per cent, and 


group insurance was $16,842,006; against 
$35,123,000, a decrease of 52 per cent. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


A life income of $200 a month 
OR 
Cash payment of $31,720. 


Subject only to evidence of insur- 
ability and in accordance with 
Company limits, you may have the 
additional choice of 
Paid-up Life Insurance of $20,000 
and a cash payment of $20,400 


OR 
Paid-up Life Insurance of $56,020 
A John Hancock $20,000 Retire- 
ment Fund Policy at age 55 will 
make the above choice possible for 
you. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MassacnuSETTS 


197 CLareNvoN Street, Bostox, Mass. 
How much will it cost me annually to receive 
the above benefits when I am 55? 
Date of birth 
Name 
Street and No. 
City 

U. S. D. 12-32 














de- | 


sire good schools for their children, how- | 


ever, they must take steps to require that | 
harmful reductions in school support shall | 
; cease and that the schools shall be sup- 
| ported on an adequate basis. 


in local support. 


“It is evident that temporary 


schools. 


to pay 
government. 


“The required permanent relief can be 
secured only by so broadening the base of | 
taxation as:to require all of the people 
their just share of the costs of 
The common property tax- 
| payer can no longer afford to bear the! 
brunt of school and governmental costs.” 


Varying State Systems 


Of Higher Education 


Wide variations exist among the States 

higher education es- 
methods of control of 
both publicly and privately supported in- | 
the extent to which 
higher education has been developed, ac- 
cording to a bulletin just completed by 
the Federal Office of Education and re- 
viewed in a statement issued by the De- 


in the systems ot 
tablished, in the 


Stitutions, and in 


partment of the Interior as follows: 


“The bulletin reveals that there is no 
;common standard of higher education for | 
The extent to which 


the severai States 


{higher education is regarded as a 


es | Agr33-17 | 

eee Ge. Das. oF Agr. (age. '9-4418) | Report on Sixth International Congress of 

Manufactures: 1929, Vol. II, Reports by In-| Military Medicine and Pharmacy—Confer- 

dustries—15th Census of U. S. Bur. of ence Ser. No. 12, U. S. Dept. State. Price, 

Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, $3.00,| $1.00. 33-26086 
(31-26946) | 


periment Station, 1932—Jan., 1933, Office Is srior ; - 
of Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. Agri. Werte SOG. aaM TOF: BEIOR > abate ein 298 | 
Price, 5 cents. Agr6-1362 | The Port of New Orleans, Louisiana—Port Ser. | 
List of Publications Relating to Animal In-| No. 5, Bur. Operations, U. S. Shipping | 
dustry—Jan., 1933, Price List 38—29th Edi-| Board. Price, 40 cents. sarees 


Petrographic Methods for Soil Laboratories— | 


| States 


U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 25 cents. Agr31-12 Jan., 1933, Tech. Bull. No. 344, Bur. Chem- 
Plants of Rocky Mountain National Park—| ‘stry and Soils, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price. 10 
National Park Service, U. S. Dept. Interior.| _ cents. j ; : 1 ASTSS~20 
Apply at Dept. 33-26073 | Code for Protection Against Lightning—Parts | 
Report to the President on Crab Meat—Re-| 1. 2, and 3, Handbook No. 17, Bur, Stand- 
port No. 57, Second Series, U. S. Tariff ards, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 
Commission. Price, 5 cents. 33-26074 : 33-26085 
The Oil and Gas Conservation Statutes—Jan.,| Census of Mines and Quarries, Maine, New 
1933, Federal Oil Conservation Board. Price, Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 


Commerce. } 
32-26534 | 


| 
| 


Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price. 10| A#riculture, Individual Crops, 15th Census of 
cents. 32-26821 U. S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Com- 
Retail Distribution, Wisconsin, 15th Census| , Merce. Price, 15 cents, 
of U. S.—Distribution No. R-133, Bur, Cen-| Agriculture, Farm Operators by Age, Num- | 
sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 15 cents. ber of Years on Farm, and Days of Other | 
32-2682] | Occupation, 15th Census of U, S.: 1930— 
Wholesale Distribution, New York, 15th Cen- Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 
sus of U, S.—Distribution No. W-150, Bur.| 15 cents. 3 2 
Census, 0. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 15, Census of Mines and Quarries, Kentucky, 
cents. 32-26315| Tennessee, West Virginia, 15th Census of 
Agriculture, Size of Farms, 15th Census of U. S.: 1929—Bur. Census, U. S, Dept Com- 
U. §.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Com- | merce. Price, 5 cents. 32-26534 
merce. Price, 10 cents. | An Aid for Analyzing the Market for Gen- 
Manufactures, Ohio, 15th Census of U. S.: eral Consumer Goods in New England— 
1929—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. | Bur. Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
Price, 5 cents. 32-26758 S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 33-26084 


\Gas Pipe Line Construction | 
Authorized, in Iowa) 


monte in the South—Jan., 1933,' Cir. No.|March 18, ordered a hearing to be held 
Agri. p Re ye Soonminice, 9 toad before Commissioner Eastman on April | 


revised telephone accounting | 


Trees in Florida—Feb., 1933, Tech. Bull, No, | ; . A | 
350, Bur. Antomology, U. S. Dept. Agri.| classification which became effective on 
Price, 5 cents. Agr33-15| Jan. 1, 1933 (Docket No. 25705.) 

Soil Survey of the Fort Sumner Area, vee a en peed , 
Mexico—Ser. 1930, No. 1. Bur. Chonilater | Protests had been filed by several of 
and Soils, U. 8S. Dept. Agri. Price, 15 cents.| the State commissions against certain fea- 


| 


differs greatly from State to State. 


Report to the President on Cocoa-Fiber Mats | percentage of young people who carry 
33-26087 | their education to the college leve: varies 
jalmost unbelievably from State to State. 

“One part of the bulletin deals particu- | 
larly with the form of control, the methcd 
of financial support and the curricula in| 
| the colleges and universities of 10 selected 
Considerable differences are found 
among the States in their policies with 
regard to the respensibility of the States 
for privately-supported higher education. 
The study shows that only two States, 
and Washington, exercise di- 
rect supervision by State authority over 
institutions 
received their original 


Michigan 


private higher ecucational 
after they have 
charters from the State. 


Diversity of Practice 
In Control of Schools 


“One State, Oklahoma, prohibits 


vate institutions from granting degrees 
Price. 10 cents, 32-26821 | Without the apprcval of the State board 
several other 
States studied retain power in the Legis- 


of education. Although 


relief 
only will result from the restoration of a 
part of the funds of which the public 
schools have been deprived by reductions 
Permanent guarantee of 
adequate educational opportunities is pos- 
sible only by radical revision of the State | 
tax system so as to relieve property own-| 
ers of a major part of their present 
burden of taxation for the support of! 


func- 
tion to be supperted and contrciled, by 
the public varies widely among the States. 
The appeal of the institutions within a 
State to the yovrg people of that State 


The 





ILLUSION: 


The magician exhibits a flower pot with hinged sides 
on a table in the center of the stage. He opens out the 
sides to show that this container is empty. Closing it 
up, he places a screen between it and the audience. 
After a short period of magic incantations he removes 
the screen. The astounded audience sees a beautiful 
girl, covered to the shoulders in lovely flowers, rising 
from the “empty” container. Where did she come from? 





EXPLANATION: 


The girl was hiding behind the drape ‘of the table. 
There is a trap door in the bottom of the flower pot, 
with a hole large enough to allow her to crawl through. 
The flowers, called ‘magicians’ feather flowers,” are 
a regular part of a magician’s outfit. The flower girl 
wears a rubber tunic and a bathing cap to keep the 
flowers compressed into small space. She slides the 
tunic down and the flowers expand when she emerges. 


A trick frequently worked in cigarette 
advertising is the i/lusion that mildness 
in a cigarette comes from mysterious 
processes of manufacture. 
EXPLANATION: All popular ciga- 
rettes today are made in modern sani- 
tary factories with up-to-date machin- 


pri- 







latures to annul or modify charters ‘ery. All are heat treated—some more 
granted private institutions, they do not intensively than others, because raw, 
exercise any jurisdiction over them. 


These States are Colorado, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas 


and Virginia. 


“Analysis of control of the States over | 
reveals a 
The study indicates | 
Florida, | 
Georgia. Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, 
|Montana, New York, North Carolina, North | 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, and West | 
steps have: been taken to bring 
about practically complete unification of | 
the control of State universities, colleges | 
three’ | 
Georgia, Cregon and North Caro- 
lina (except teachers’ colleges), have pro- 


publicly-supportea institutions 
divérsity of practice. 


that in the case of 13 States, 


Virginia 


and technical schools. 


States 


Recently 


Des Moines, Ilowa.—The Iowa Board of 
Railroad Commissioners has ordered the 
issuance of permits to the Natural Gas 
America for 
construction of a pipe line through the | 
sections of 


Pipeline Company of 


and eastern 
The 


southern 


State. Board denied 


} line law. 


jurisdiction 
over rates or public convenience and ne- 
cessity under the provisions of the pipe 



















inferior tobaccos require more inten- 





the 


the 











rs FUN TO BE POOLED | 
.. ILS MORE FUN To Kvow 


sive treatment than choice, ripe to=: 
baccos. 


The real difference comes in the to- 


baccos that are used. The better the 
tobacco, the milder it is. 


= 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. 


That is why Camels are so mild. That, 
is why Camels have given more pleas- 
ure to more people than any other cig« 
arette ever made. 


It’s the secret of Camels’ rich “boue 


quet”...their cool flavor...their nons 
irritating mildness. 


Give your taste a chance to appre« 


ciate the greater pleasure and satisface 
tion of the more expensive tobaccos, 


NO TRICKS 


JUST COSTLIER 
y .TOBACCOS © 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
’ T 


3 
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Government Machinery to Control Production and Sale of Beer 


+ 


Revenue Bureau to Collect $5 Levy, 
Imposed on Each Barrel Produced 


Regulations Are Drawn Providing for Taxing 
Of Beverage When Put in Containers 
At Manufacturing Plants 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the brewer will deposit with the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the district in 
which the brewery is located a sum in 
the form of cash, post office money or- 
der or certified check, computed at the 
rate of $5 for eacin 31 gallons, correspond- 


ing to the estimated quantity that will tim 


be bottled during any portion of the 15-day 
period. 


“The inspectors will maintain a record | Ogden Mills, and others, have been that 
of the quantity ot fermented liquor re- | the billi 


offset; against the credit-account of the |000 and $150,000.000, which was before | 


moved for bottling each 24 hours, and w: 


brewer ar amount sufficient to cover the 
quantity bottled.a! the rate of tax pre- 
scribed by law: 

“When this creait item is about to be- 
come exhausted, and if tax paid stamps 


are not available for purchase, the in-| 


spector will notify the brewer, and the 
later may transmit to the collector another 
remittance as prescribed in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

“Prior to the time a brewer begins 
bottling operations he must secure a per- 
mit trom the Bureau of Industriai Alco- 
hol. Treasury Department. As permits 
are issued to brewers, Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue wii! be advised thereof by 
the iocal supervisor of permits, and no 
special tax stamps will be issued, nor 
remittance covering commodity tax ac- 
cepted, until suci, advice has been re- 
ceived By the collector. 

“In making application for a special tax 
stamp, the brewer shall notify the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue of his permit 
number. A brewer must take out his spe- 
cial tax stamp on: or before the last day 
of the month in which he commences 
business ” 


An earlier statement issued by the Bu- 
reau of Interna] Revenue explained that 


regulations were being prepared for the/ Jan. 7, 1919; 


tion of the Volstcac law. Sponsors of the} 


bill, however, esturate upward of $125,000,- 
000 of Federal 
along with resulting benefits to employ- 
ment ana aid to agriculture and the in- 
| dustries. 


Estimates submitted to the Committee 


revenue the first year, | t gral 
| President to pardon all now serving sen- | 





containing 3.2 per cent of alcohol in the 
District of Columbia was passed by the 
House March 23 and sent to the Senate. 
The bill prohibits the sale of the bever- 
ages to persons under 18 years of age and 
provides for a local brewery’ license of 
$1,000 a year. If enacted, it will become 
effective April 7. 

Earlier-in the week, on March 20, the | 
Senate by a vote of 43 to 36 adopted the | 
conference report on the Cullen beer and | 
wine bill. The conference report repre- | 
sented an agreement on outstanding points | 
at issue, the Senate receding from its | 
amendments reducing the alcoholic con- 
tent from 3.2 to 3.05 per cent and prohibit- 
ing sale to minors under 16 years of age. 

Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill.. has pending before the House 
Committee on Jvdiciary a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 105) to grant authority to the 


tences for makitg or having home brew 


}in their possessicn and to instruct the 


Some cf its advocates have es- | 
ated as high as $200,000,000 a year. | nolle prosse the inaictments for such vio- 


|by the then Sectetary of the Treasury, | 


| 


} 


| legislatures of 36 of the 48 States. 
| dates of those ratifications were: 


|Carolina. Jan. 23, 
| Jan. 25. 1918; Maryland, Feb. 
|Montana Feb. 1s, 1918; Texas, March 4, 
| 1918; 


wine was written into the program. 


History of Ratification 


Of 18th Amendment 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the repeal | 
of which is propesed in the Twenty-first 
Amendment, which has been submitted 
to the States for ratification, was pro- 
posed to the Legislatures of the several | 


would produce between $125,000,- | 





States by the 65th Congress on Dec. 17, | 
1917, and was declared in a proclamation 
by the Secretary of State, dated Jan. 
29, 1919, to have been ratified by the} 
The | 


Mississippi, Jain 8, 1918; Virginia, Jan. 
10, 1918; Kentucky Jan. 14, 1918; South | 


1918; North Dakota, | 
13, 1918; | 


Delaware, March 18, 
Dakota. March 20. 


1918; South 
1918; Massachusetts, | 


| April 2, 1918; Arizona, May 22, 1918; Geor- | 


gia, July 22, 1918; Louisiana, Aug. 3, | 
1918; Florida, Dec. 14, 1918; Michigan, | 
Jan. 2, 1919; Oklalicma, Jan. 7, 1919; Ohio, 
Temnessee, Jan. 8, 1919; 


isuance of licenses and tax stamps, and Idaho, Jan. 8, 1919; Maine, Jan. 8, 1919; 
the type of stamps to be used was de-| West Virginia, Jan. 9, 1919; Washington, 


scribed. 
text: 


Announcement of New 


Revenue Regulations 


The statement issued by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue follows in full text: 
“Under regulations now in course of 
preparation, it is contemplated that the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol will admin- 
ister the law so far as production, inspec- 
tion and supervision are concerned, and 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
be responsible for the issuance oz stamps 
and the collection of the tax. 
‘Anticipating action by the Congress, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue took steps 
some time ago to select the stamps for use 
in connection ‘with fermented liquors. 
Requisition was made on the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for the prepara- 
tion of the necessary dies, and that Bu- | 
reau is engaged in making the stamps. 
“The supply of stamps will be ready for 
delivery to collectors of internal revenue 


before the law goes into effect; that is, 15) 


days after its enactment. 


“The fermented liquor stamps will be 
issued in the following denominations: 
One-eighth barrel, one-sixth barrel, one- 
fourth barrel, one-third barrel, one-half 
barrel, one barrel, one hogshead, five bar- 
rels, 10 barrels and 25 barrels. 


“Special tax stamps will be issued for 
brewers in the value of $1,000, wholesale 
dealers $50 and retail dealers $20. 


“The design of the stamps wili follow 
closely the stamps that were issued years 
ago when beer was legal,. although they 
will not be exact duplicates of the former 
stamps. 


“Regular stamps for wine for 
purposes are in use at present. They are 
issued in various denominations from 1 
cent to $100. The existing wine stamps 


lawful | 


will be used in connection with the tax on| 


wine under the new law.” 

The last legislative step in the enact- 
ment of the beer law was taken when the 
House on March 21 adopted by viva voce 
vote the Cullen bili (H. R. 3341), entitled 
“An act to provide revenue by the taxa- 
tion of certain ronintoxicating liquor, and 
for other purposes.” The Senate on 


This statement follows in full; Jan. 13. 1919; Czlifornia, Jan. i3, 1919; 
| Arkansas Jan. 14, 1919; Tlinois, Jan. 14, 
} 1919; Indiana, J2. 14, 1919; Kansas, Jan. 
1/14, 1919: North Carolina, Jan. 14, 1919; 
| Alabama, Jan. 


14, 1919; Iowa, Jan. 
1919: Colorado, Jan. 15, 1919; Oregon, Jan. | 
15, 1919; New Hampshire, Jan. 15, 1919; 
Utah, Jan. 15, 1919, and Nebraska, Jan 
16, 1919. which completed the _three- 
fourths of the States necessary for ratifi- 
cation. The other States, excepting Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, subsequently 
ratified the amercment. | 


How Alcohol Content 
Was Determined 


The reason for fixing the alcoholic 
content of beer and other beverages at 3.2 
per cent by weight was explainea in the 
report of the Hcuse Ways and Means|} 
Committee as follows: 


“To make lega’ the sale of such fer- 
mented liquors, the bill provides that the | 
National Prohibition Act, as amended and | 
supplemented, sheli not apply to _ beer,| 
ale, porter, or similar fermented liquor | 
containing 3.2 per cent or less of alcohol | 
by weight, or 4 per cent alcohol by vol- | 
ume. Your cominittee believes that the} 
proposed legislation is not in conflict with | 
the Eighteenth Amendment inasmuch! 
as beer of an alcoholic content of 3.2 
per cent by weiht is, on eminent. au- 
thority. said to be nonintoxicating in fact. 

“The present limitation of one-half of 1| 
per cent was neve: intended to be a line 
of demarcation Leiween liquor which was 
in tact intoxicating and that which was 
not, and the mer fact that the Supreme 
Court has sustained the power of Con- 
gress to fix that maximum percentage of 
alcoholic content does not mean that it 
would not sustain a higher alccholic con- 
tent as nonintoxicating in fact. 


“Beer of 3.2 per cent by weight is and} 
always has been considered a light beer; 
that containing appreciably less than that 
percentage of alcohol is much less palat- 
able anc probably would not be consumed 
in any great quantity. The alcohol in 3.2 
per cent beer is so diluted that it would 
require considerable effort on the part of | 


an average perso: to drink enough to be- 


March 20 had csdopted the same confer- | 
ence report by a roll-call vote of 43 ayes) wi ” . ’ 
| drinker or one €a:?ly susceptible to intoxi- 


to 36 navs. 


Progress of Measure 


Through House and Senate 


Chronologicaliy. the story of the beer 
bill, a possible forerunner of repeal of 
the prohibition asnendment of the Con- 
stitution according to members of the 
so-cailed “wet blocks” in Congress, is as 
follows: 

Recommended to Congress in a mes- 
Sage by President Roosevelt March 13. In- 
troduced and reported to the House from 
the Committee on Ways and Means March 


come drunk. Moreover, in deiermining 
what is in effec:, intoxicating, it would 
not be proper te use either an inveterate 


cation as a criterion. Also, it should be 


| assumed that the beer is to ve drunk as 
it is eenerally drunk, that is, in limited 


14 and passed by the House that day, pro-| 


viding 3.2 per cent beer. Amended and 
Passed by the Senate March 16, with 
amendments to make the alcoholic con- 
tent 3.05 per cent for beer and wine and 
providing against sale of such beverages 
to minors under 16. 


Sent to conference March 20 to adjust 
differences. In conference, bill amended 
to provide a 3.2 per cent by weight alco- 
holic content, but eliminating the provi- 
sion against sales to minors on the ground 
it implied these beverages are intoxicat- 


ing, which would be contrary to the de-| 


clared intent of the bill. Conference re- 
port adopted by the Senate March 20 and 
by the House March 21. The report was 
Signed March 21 by Speaker Rainey, 
March 22 by Vice President Garner, sent 


to the White House and signed March 22 


by the President. 


Tax of $5 a Barrel 
On All Beer Provided 


The new law at:thorizes the Ievy and 
collection of a tay of $5 a barrel on all 
beer, lager beer, ele, porter, wine, similar 
fermented malt or vinous liquor and fruit 
juices containine (.5 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volumc and not more than 3.2 
per cent of alcohe: by weight, brewed or 
manufactured, aiter this enactment, or 
sold, or removed for consumption or sale. 

Members of the House differ as to pros- 
pects of revenuc from the new beer and 
wine law. Representative Bacharach 
(Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J., says it will 
not produce the revenue generaliy antici- 
pated because rrany people have become 


quantities and with food.” 

The power of Ccougress, under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, to define, as it did in 
the Volstead Ac. an intoxicating liquor 
as one having an alcoholic content of 
one-nalf of 1 per cent was contested be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the National Prohibition Cases 
(253 U. S 350.) In-its decision the court 
said: 

“While recognizing that there are limits 
beyond which Congress can not go in 
treating beverages as within its power of 
enforcement, we think those limits are not 
transcended by the provision of the Vol- 
stead Act, wherein liquors containing as 
much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume and fii for beverage purposes, 
are treated as within that power.’ 


States Where Sale 


Is Now Permitted 

The sale of the beverages authorized 
| by Congress will be legal on April 7 in 
the States of Arizona, California, Delaware 
(part of State), Illinois, Indiana. Ken- 
tucky, Louisianu., Maryland (part of State), 
| Missouri, Mor na, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Orezcn, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin, 

A bill passed hy the West Virginia Leg- 
| islature to legalize beer became a law 
| March 18 witiiout the signature of Gov- 
}ernor Kump, bu. it does not become ef- 
fective for three months. The measure 
provides for a tay of $1 a barrel or 8 
cents a case. 


The sale of beer and wine in municipal 
stores will become effective in North Da- 
kota in July. accerding to a statement 
by Governor Langer, who said he would 
|} permit a bill passed by the 1933 Legisla- 
| ture to become a law without his signa- 
iture. The act permits distribution within 
| the State of beverages authorized by Con- 
zess, but does not legalize their manu- 
Persie in North Dakota. Liquor stores 
vill we estadlisned in municijalities if 
approved by tne local authorities 

A separate bill (H. R. 3342) to permit 


| 


| 





accustomed to wluskey under the opera-|the manufacture and sale of beverages | 
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Attorney Genera! cf the United States to 


lations now, pending in Federal courts. 
The resoluticr. says “iousands of | 
American citizens are now under indict- 


Text of Legislation as Passed by Congress 


ment and countless. others have been sen- 


tenced or are serving in practically every 
penal institution for violaing the law 
which is now modified by the Beer Act. 
It is no longer a crime or an offense to 
make or sell bivefages containing less 
than 3.2 per ceit of alcohol.” 


Senate Discussion 


On Conference Report 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on the 


conference report on the beer bill follow: 

Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), of Mississippi. 
Mr. President, there were three questions in 
disagreement between the House and the 
Senate. One was the alcoholic content, the 
Senate standing on 3.05 and the House on 
3.2. The second was the so-called Borah 
amendment prohibiting the giving away or 
sale of enumerated beverages to anyone un- 
der 16 years of age. The third was the in- 
clusion of the Senate amendment relating to 
wine and fruit juices. The Senate receded 
on the so-called Borah amendment and re- 
ceded on the 3.05 amendment and agreed to 
the House provision for 3.2, while the House 
receded and accepted the Senate amendment 
with reference to wine and fruit juices. The 
nvatter is before us in that form. 


Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Idaho. I understand 
that the amendment prohibiting the sale of 
the enumerated beverages to anyone under 
16 years of age was eliminated because it 


To Legalize Beer of 3.2 Per cent Alcohol | 


| Wines and Fruit Juices Included in Measure and Protection Is 


Given States With ‘Dry’ Laws 


[SCALA ION and taxing of beer, lager beer, ale, porter, wine and similar fer- 
mented malt or vinous liquor and fruit juice, up to 3.2 per cent of alcoholic 


content by weight, are now on the statute 


except States and other subdivisions where local 


liquor. Finally enacted by Congress March 
it is effective 15 days after enactment. 


+ 

An Act to provide revenue by the taxation 
of certain nonintoxicating liquor, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there shall be levied and collected on all 
beer, lager beer, ale, porter, wine, similar 
fermented malt or vinous liquor, and fruit 
juice, containing one-half of 1 per centum 
or more of alcohol by volume, and not more 
than 3.2 per centum of alcohol by weight, 
brewed, or manufactured and, on or after 
the effective date of this Act, sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale, within the 
United States, by whatever name such .li- 
quors or fruit juices may be called, a tax 
of $5 for every barrel containing uot more 
than thirty-one gallons, and at a like rate 
for any other quantity or for the fractional 
parts of a barrel authorized and defined by 
law, to be collected under the provisions of 
existing law. The tax imposed by this sec- 
tion upon any beverage shall, if any tax is 
now imposed thereon by law, be in lieu of 
such tax from the time the tax imposed by 
this section takes effect. Nothing in this 
section shall in any manner affect the in- 
ternal revenue tax on beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, wine, similar fermented malt or 
vinous liquor, or fruit juice, containing 
more than 3.2 per centum of alcohol by 
weight, or less than one-half of 1 per cen- 
tum of alcohol by volume. As used in this 
section the term “United States” includes 
only the States, the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 


+++ 


(b) Paragraph “First” of section 3244 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 26, sec. 
202) is amended to read as follows: 

“First. Brewers shall pay $1,000 in respect 
of each brewery. Every person who manu- 
facturers fermented liquors of any name or 
description for sale, from malt, wholiy or in 
part, or from any substitute therefor, con- 
taining one-half of 1 per centum or more 


of alcohol by volume, shall be deemed a 
brewer.” 


“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as repealing eny special tax or ad- 
ministrative provision of the internal rev- 
enue laws applicable in respect of any of 
the following containing one-half of 1 per 
centum or more of alcohol by volume and 
not more than 3.2 per centum of alcohol 
by weight: Beer, ale, porter, wine, similar 
fermented malt or vinous liquor, or fruit 


juice. 
+++ 


SEC. 2. The second, third. and fourth 
paragraphs of section 37 of Title II of the 
National Prohibition Act, as amended and 
supplemented (U. S. C., title 27, secs. 58, 
59, and 60), are hereby repealed. 


+~+ + 
SEC. 3. (a) Nothing in the National Pro- 
hibition Act, as amended and supplemented, 
shall apply to any of the following, or to 
any act or failure to act in respect of any 
of the following, containing not more than 
3.2 per centum of alcohol by weight: Beer, 
ale, perter, wine, similar fermented malt or 
vinous liquor, or fruit juice; but the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, as amended.and sup- 
plemented, shall apply to any of the fore- 
going, or to any act or failure to act in re- 
spect of any of the foregoing, contained in 
bottles, casks, barrels, kegs, or other con- 
tainers, not labeled and sealed as may be 

prsecribed by regulations. 


+~ + + 
(b) The following Acts and parts of Acts 


shall be subject to a like limitation as to 
their application: 


(1) The Act entitled “An Act to prohibit 
the sale, manufacture, and importation of 
intoxicating liquors in the Territory of 
Hawaii during the period of the war, except 
as hereinafter provided,” approved May 23, 
1918 (U. S. C., title 48. sec. 520); 

(2) Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 
2, 1917: 

(3) The Act entitled “An Act to prohibit 
the manufacture or sale of alcoholic li- 
quors in the Teritory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,”” approved February 14, 
3917 (U. S. C., title 48, secs. 261 to 291, both 
inclusive) . 

(c) Nothing in section 5 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act making eppropriations for 
the service of th€ Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1917, 
as amended and supplemented (U. S. C. 
title 18, sec. 341; Supp. VI, title 18, sec. 341), 
shall prohibit the deposit in or carriage by 
the mails of the United States, or the de- 
livery by any postmaster or letter carrier, 
of any matter containing any advertisement 
of, or any solicitation of an order or orders 
for, any of the following containing not 
more than 3.2 per centum of alcchol by 
weight: Beer, ale, porter, wine, similar fer- | 
mented malt or vinous liquor, or fruit juice. | 

e 

(a) The manufacturer for sale of 
beer, ale, porter, wine, similar fermented 
malt or vinous liquor, or fruit juice, con- 
taining one-half of 1 per centum of alcohol 
by volume and not more than 3.2 per cen- 
tum of alcohol by weight, shall, before en- 
gaging in business, secure a permit author- 
izing him to engage in such manufacture, 
which permit shali be obtained in the same 
manner as a permit under the National 
Prohibition Act, as amended and supple- 
mented, to manufacture intoxicating liquor, 
and be subject to all the provisions of law 
relating to such a permit. Such permit may 
be issued to a manufacturer for sale of any | 
fermented malt or vinous liquor or fruit 
juice, containing less than one-half of 1 
per centum of alcohol by volume, if he de- 
sires to take advantage of the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion No permit shall be isued under this 
section for the manufacture of fermented 
malt or vinous liquor or fruit juice in any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or political subdivision of any State or Ter- 
ritory, if such manufacture is prohibited by 
the law thereof. 

(b) (1) Such permit shall specify a maxi- 
mum alcoholic content permisible for such 
fermented malt or vinous liquor or fruit 
juice at the time of withdrawal from the 
factory or other disposition, which shall not 
be greater than 3.2 per centum of alcohol 
by weight, nor greater than the maximum 
alcoholic content permisible under the law 
of the State, Teritory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the political subdivision of a 
State or Teritory, in which such liquor or 
fruit juice is manufactured. 

(2) In such permit may be included per- 
mision to develop in the manufacture of 
such fermented malt or vinous liquor or 
fruit juice by the usual methods of fer- 
mentation and fortification or otherwise a 
liquid such as beer, ale, porter, wine, or 
fruit juice, of an alcoholic content in ex- 
cess of the maximum specified in the per- 
mit; but before any such liquid is with- 
drawn from the factory or otherwise dis- 
posed of the alcoholic content stall, if in 
excess of the maximum specified in the per- 
mit, be reduced, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed, to or below such maxi- | 
mum; but such liquid may be removed ‘and 
transported, under bond and under such 


SEC. 4 
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books. It applies to the entire country 


laws specifically prohibit such 
21 and signed by the President March 22 


It follows in full text: 


regulations as may be prescribed, from one 


bonded plant or warehouse to anuther for 
the purpose of having the percentage of al- 
cohol: reduced to the maximum specified in 
the permit by dilution or extraction. Such 
liquids may be developed, under permit 
under the National ‘Prohibition Act, as 
amended and supplemented, by persons 
other than the manufacturers of beverages 
containing not more than 3.2 per centum 
of alcohol by weight, and sold to such man- 
ufacturers for conversion into such bev- 
erages. The alcohol removed from such li- 
quid, if evaporated, and not condensed and 
saved, shall not be subject to tax; if saved, 
it shall be subject to the same law as other 
alcoholic liquors. Credit shall be allowed 
on the tax due on any alcohol so saved to 
the amount of any tax paid upon distilled 
spirits or brandy used in the fortification 
of the liquor from which the same is saved. 

(3) When fortified wines are made and 
used for the production of nonbeverage al- 
cohol, and dealcoholized wines containing 
not more than 3.2 per centum of alcohol by 
weight, no tax shall be assessed or paid on 
the spirits used in such fortification, and 
such dealcoholized wines produced under 
the provisions of this section, whether car- 
bonated or not, shall be subject to the tax 
imposed by section 1, 


(4) In any case where the manufacturer 
is charged with manufacturing or selling 
for beverage purposes any beer, alc, porter, 
wine, similar fermented malt or vinous li- 
quor, or friut juice, containing more than 
3.2 per centum of alcohol by weight, the 
burden of proof shall be on such manufac- 
turer to show that the liquid so manufac- 
tured or sold contained no more than 3.2 
per centum of alcohol by weight. In any 
case where a manufacturer, who has been +; 
permitted to develop a liquid such as beer, 
ale, porter, wine, or fruit juice, containing 
more than the maximum alcoholic content 
specified in the permit, is charged with fail- 
ure to reduce the alcoholic content 
to or below such maximum before such 
liquid was withdrawn from the factory or 
otherwise disposed of, then the burden of 
proof shall be on such manufacturer to 
show that the alcoholic content of such 
liquid so manufactured, sold, withdrawn, or 
otherwise disposed of did not exceed the 
maximum specified in the permit. In any 
suit or proceeding involving the aicoholic 
content of any beverage, the reasonable ex- 
pense of analysis of such beverage shall be 
taxed as costs inthe case. 


(c) Whoever engages in the manufacture 
for sale of beer, ale, porter, wine, similar 
fermented malt or vinous liquor, or fruit 
juice, without such permit if such permit 
is required, or violates any permit isued to 
him, shall be subject to the penalties and 
proceedings provided by law in the caes of 
similar violations of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, as amended and supplemented. 

(d) This section shall have the same geo- 
graphical application as the National Pro- 
hibition Act, as amended and supplemented, 

oe 

SEC. 5. Except to the extent provided in 
section 4 (b) (2), nothing in section 1 or 4 
of this Act shall be construed as in any 
manner authorizing or making lawful the 
manufacture of any beer, ale, porter, wine, 
similar fermented malt or vinous liquor, or 
fruit juice, which at the time of sale or re- 
moval for consumption or sale contains more 
than 3.2 per centum of alcohol by weight. 


* = + 
In order that beer, 
wine, similar fermented malt or vinous li- 
quor, and fruit juice, containing 3.2 per 
centum or less of alcohol by weight, may 
be divested of their interstate character in 
certain cases, the shipment or transporta- 
tion thereof in any manner or by, any 
means whatsoever, from one State, rri- 
tory, or District of the United States, or 
place noncontiguous to but subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, or from any foreign 
country, into any State, Territory, or District 
of the United States, or place noncontigu- 
out to but subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, which fermented malt or, vinous liquor 
or fruit juice, is intended, by any person 
interested therein, to be received, possessed, 
sold, or in any manner used, either in the 
original package or otherwise, in violation 
of any law of such State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, is hereby prohibited. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed as mak- 
ing lawful the shipment or transportation of 
any liquor or fruit juice the shipment or 
transportation of which is prohibited by the 
Act of March 1, 1913, entitled “An Act di- 
vesting intoxicating liquors of their inter- 
state character in certain cases” (U. S. C., 
Supp. VI, title 27, sec. 122). 
> +> 

SEC. 7. Whoever orders, purchases, or 
causes beer. ale, porter, wine, similar fer- 
mented malt or vinous liquor, or fruit juice, 
containing 3.2 per centum or less of alcohol 
by weight, to be transported in intertate 
commerce, except for scientific, sacramental, 
medicinal, or mechanical purposes, into any 
State, Territory, or the Ditrict of Columbia, 
the laws of yhich State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict prohibit the manufacture or sale 
therein of such fermented malt or vinous 
liquor or fruit juice for beverage purposes, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both; 
and for any subsequent offense shall be 
imprisoned for not more than one year. If 
any person is convicted under this section 
any permit issued to him shall be reevoked 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as making lawful the shipment or trans- 
poration of which is prohibited by section 5 
portation of any liquor or fruit juice the 
shipment or transportation of which is pro- 
hibited by section 5 of the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1917, as amended 
and supplemented (U, S. C., Supp. VI, title 
27, sec, 123). 

SEC. 8. Any offense committed, or any 
right accrued, or any penalty or obligation 
incurred, or any se:zure or forfeiture made, 
prior to the effective date of this Act, under 
the provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act as amended and supplemented, or under 
any permit or regulation issued thereunder, 
may be prosecuted or enforced in the same 
manner and with the same effec: as if this 
Act had not been enacted. 

+ + ! 

SEC. 9. This Act shall take effect on the 
expiration of fifteen days after the date 
of its enactment, except that permits re- 
ferred to under secticn 4 may be issued at 
any time after the date of enactment, and 
except that liquor taxable under section 1 
may be removed prior to the effective date 
of this Act for bottling and storage on the 
permit premises until such date and when 
so removed shall be subject to tax at the 
rate provided by section 1, 

> > 

SEC. 10 If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, and the application of such 





SEC. 6. ale, porter, 





was in the nature of or supposed to be an 
admission that they are intoxicating. There 
is a frank, unquestioned admission in the 
bill that the beverage is intoxicating if we 
are to consider it in the light of all the 
terms of the bill. We have put in the bill 
the Webb-Kenyon Act. It can have no place 
in the bill except upon the theory that we 
are dealing with an intoxicating beverage to 
which dry States object. We have prohibited 
the beverage being exported into dry States 
or into States where it is prohibited. 

Now, upon what possible theory can we 
exclude beverages from interstate commerce 
except upon the theory that they are intoxi- 
cating? We could not exclude from inter- 
state commerce nonintoxicating beverage or 
a nondeleterious and nonharmful com- 
modity. 

If it is nonintoxicating, then what is the 








provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby, 


\ 


difference between a dry State and a wet 
State? If it is not harmful, if it is a non- 
intoxicating wholesome drink, then by what 
authority under the Constitution do we 
deny the right of anyone to ship it in inter- 
state commerce. 

v 


Mr, BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky. Let 
us assume that under the law of Massachu- 
setts alcoholic content may be 1 per cent, 
that under the law of Missouri it may be 
144 per cent, and that under the law of 
Nebraska it may be 2 per cent so as to make 
the question of intoxicating character a 
matter of legal decision by the Legislature 
of each State, with no uniformity at all; 
does the Senator contend that Congress 
could not pass an act making it unlawful 
to ship liquor to any and all those States in 
violation of the State law as to the alcoholic 
content of the liquor or that Congress could 
not make the liquor subject to the law of 
the State after it arrived within the con- 
fines of the State? 

Mr. BORAH. The test is not what the 
State has legislated, but it is the character 
of the commodity which it is sought to ex- 
clude, 
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Mr. BLACK (Dem.), of Alabama. The Su- 
preme Court has held, has it not, that under 
the Eighteenth Amendment Congress can 
not only prohibit the sale of that which is 
intoxicating but that which may not be in- 
toxicating in order to aid to protect the law 
of a State prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cants? In other words, the Supreme Court 
has held, as I understand, that Congress 
may prohybit the sale of that which is not 
intoxicating in order to help enforce the 
lew of the State against the sale of that 
which is intoxicating. 


v 
Mr. WAGNER (Dem.), of New York. Of 
course, I disagree with the Senator that 
Congress does not find as a matter of fact 
that the limit prescribed in the pending 
statute provides for a nonintoxicant. Other- 
wise, we would not in the same act permit 
its sale. That would be a violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Nevertheless, we 
leave to the State, do we not, the deter- 
mination of the question as to whether it 
will permit the sale of a beverage having an 
alcoholic content of 3.2 per cent? And the 
State may reduce that down to one-half of 
i per cent, or 1 per cent, or whatever, in the 
judgment of the legislative authority, it 
deems wise. 
v 


In one of tht cases before the United 
States Supreme Court, involving the deéfi- 
nition of one-half of 1 per cent, it was con- 
ceded on the record that a beverage con- 
taining one-half“of 1 per cent of alcohol 
was nonintoxicating. Nevertheless, the Su- 
preme Court said that the Congress had the 
power to define the beverage. and as long 
as it Was not an unreasonable exercise of 
that power it was sustained, 


v 

Mr. SHEPPARD (Dem.), of Texas. Mr. 
President, I have stated my opposition to 
the bill at length, and I do not desire to 
take up the time of the Senate further. In 
my judgment, the liquors authorized by the 
bill are intoxicating, aud the -neasure is 
therefore a violation of the Constitution of 


the United States and of the Democratic 
platform. 
A 


The vote in the Senate on the adoption | the Senate receded on the alcoholic content ! 


7 


System for Licensing 


|of the conference report on the beer bill 
| was as follows: 


v 
For the Report—43 

Democrats—33. 

Ashurst, Barkley, Bone, Brown, 
| Bulow, Byrns, Clark, Coolidge, 
| Dieterich. 
| Dill, Duffy, Erickson, Harrison, King, Lewis, 
Lonergan, Long, McAdoo, McCarran, McKellar. 

Murphy, Overton, Pittman, Reynolds, Rob- 
jinson (Ark), Thomas (Utah), Tydings, Van 
| Nuys, Wagner, Walsh, Wheeler. 

Republicans—10. 

Barbour, Carey, Couzens, Johnson, La Fol- 
lette, McNary, Metcalf, Reed, Steiwer, Walcott. 
Against the Report—36 
Democrats—19. . 
| Adams, Black, Bratton, Byrd, Caraway, Con- 
|nally, Thomas (Okla.), Costigan, 
George, Glass, Hayden, McGill, Neely, 
Russell. Sheppard, Smith, Stephens. 

Republicans—17. 

Austin, Borah, Capper, Dickinson, Fess, 
| Frazier, Hale, Hatfield, Keyes, Norbeck, Nor- 
ris, Nye. Patterson, Robinson (Ind.), Town- 
|} send, Vandenberg, White. ° 


| Paired 

For the Report—Kendrick and Bachman, 
Democrats; Davis, Kean and Hebert, Repub- 
licans; Shipstead, Farmer Labor. 

| Against the Report—Logan, Bailey and Bank- 
; head. Democrats; Dale, Goldsborough and 
| Hastings. Republicans. 

| Not Recorded—Trammell, Democrat, 
Schall and Cutting, Republicans. 
Gore (Okla.) voted present. 


Bulkley, 
Copeland, 





Pope, 


and 


| House Approves 


Conference Report 


| Final Congress action on the bill was 
in the House March 21 when its sponsor, 
Representative Cullen ‘(Dem.), of New 
York City, called up the conference re- 
|port adjusting amendments to the House 
|measure and the report was approved by 
a voice vote. 

Mr. Cullen explained the Senate had 
|agreed to 3.2 per cent of alcoholic content 


in place of the 3.05 per cent proposed in | 
a Senate amendment to the House meas- | 


ure. He said the Senate also had agreed 
to eliminate the amendment which Sen- 
{ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, had written 
|into a Senate amendment, which would 
|have made illegal the serving of the bev- 
erages to persons under 16 years of age. 
The House agreed to accepl the Senate 
|amendment to include wine in the bill 
with the same alcoholic content as beer. 

The conference report on the bill was 


| adopted by the House on the following | 


day, March 21. Excerpts from the record 
in the House proceedings follcw: 

| Mr. CULLEN (Dem.), of New York City. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conterence report on 
| the bill (H. R. 3341) to provide revenue by the 
taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquor. 


The clerk read the statement of the con- | 


ferees. 
Mr. CULLEN: I desire to say to the House 


Fletcher, | 


| proposition, 

|of every beer joint in the United States to 

Senator | 
|/in any community where beer joints will be 
} opened. 


Protection of ‘Dry’ States Planned 
By Director of Prohibition Bureau 


of Brewers Developed 


Under Jurisdiction of the Bureau 
Of Industrial Alcohol 


agreed to 3.2 per cent. They also receded 
the Borah amendment, which, relates to 
; serving it to minors under 16 years of age. 
| The House receded on what is known as the 
|} wine amendment, which we agreed should be 
|of the same alcoholic content as the beer. 
That is all there was in this report, and it 
| was finally adopted unanimously. 

| Mr BRITTEN (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill. As I 
understand, the tax applies equally to wine 
and beer. 

| Mr. CULLEN. Yes; it would be $5 a barrel 
on wine and beer. 

Mr BRITTEN. I thought that was going 
| to be objected to by the California wine grow- 
} ers, because 3.2 per cent is very low alcoholic 
content for wine. 

Mr. CULLEN. 
velop. 

Mr. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, Texas. It 
is said here, concerning the action of the 
House and Senate conferees, that the Senate 
receded on two propositions and the House 
receded on one. Every recession, however, 
that was made by the Senate or the House 
was in favor of intoxicating Mquors. Do you 
get that? The House receded by allowing the 
Senate to put in the amendment legalizing 
the sale of wine. The Senate receded on the 
Borah amendment which sought to prevent 
you from selling intoxicating liquor to little 
children, to little girls not yet out of the 
high school, to all children under 16 years 
of age. When the Senate receded on that 
the conferees opened the door 


and 
on 


The objection did not de- 


every little child in and out of every school 


Mr. Speaker, I received a letter this morn- 
ing from a former professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, an expert chemist, Landon C. Moore, 
Dallas. Texas. Listen to what this man says: 

“I inclose a copy of extract from the re- 
port of the greatest scientific commission ever 
appointed to study the effect of alcohol on 
the human system. This was the British 
commission, and its report is published under 
|the title ‘Alcohol, Its Action on the Human 
| Organism.’ This report says that 4 pint 
bottles of a beverage containing 4 per cent 
alcohol by volume, which is 3.2 by weight, 
is capable of producing drunkenness in the 
average man weighing 140 pounds.” 


I quote further from Dr. Moore's letter: 

“This is the third stage of intoxication. 
One bottle of this same beer will produce 
the first stage of intoxication in the average 
individual. This is really the most dangerous 
stage in this day of automobiles and fast . 
driving. The person shows no outward signs . 
of intoxication, but his brain activity and 
his power of moving his arms, etc., 1s reduced 
from 10 to 20 per cent. This may mean the 
difference between life and death when driv~ 
ing a car. I can unhesitatingly state that 
| 3.05 per cent by weight will produce intoxi- 
cation, and therefore is contrary to the eight- 
eenth amendment.” em. 

I shall put in this British commission's re- 
port that this man sent. I shall leave the 
report for what it is worth. It is the scien- 
tific conclusion of expert chemists of national 
and international standing. 

(The letter and report was read into the 
record.) 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


The Story of a 
Publication Holiday 


v 


We interrupted publication on 
March 6th and expressed the 
hope that we could resume at an 
early date and this is what hap- 


pened—— 


Telegrams came from all parts 
of the country telling us The 
United States Daily was needed 
now more than ever. 


Letters came by 


saying that the same news could 
not be obtained elsewhere and 
lamenting the interruption as a 
national misfortune. 


Editorials in the press of the 
nation testified to the value of 
The United States Daily as an 
original and unbiased source of 


information. 


It was a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the demand for a news- 
paper devoted entirely to Govern- 


ment information. 


Pledges of support came from 
public-spirited citizens who 
felt that the record of Govern- 
ment activity should go on with- 


out interruption. 


So we decided that 

The United States Daily would 
publish a composite issue giving 
the news of every six days of Gov- 


ernment action, 


busy reader to get a comprehen- 
sive survey of every important 
subject of public interest week 
by week and thus keep abreast of 


national affairs and that——— 


the thousands 
the Federal 


generally. 


ment. 


The price 


to new 


DOLLARS a 


The United States Daily would 
issue a Law Journal every Tues- 
day, containing the full text of all 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and digests of 


and State courts 


All present subscribers are en- 
titled to both publications but the 
Law Journal will be mailed only 
on specific request. 


All existing subscriptions of 
The United States Daily are being 
extended for such length of time 
as is represented by the equiva- 
lent value of the original pay- 


of the composite 


issue of The United States Daily 
subscribers 


is FIVE 


year. Let us send * 


a copy to your home so you may 


read every Monday evening a 


enabling the 


Circulation Department 


comprehensive summary of Gov- 
ernment action, catching up on 
what you have missed during the 
week and bringing you news arti- 
cles that appear nowhere else. 


Ghe Anited States Baily 


America’s National Newspaper 


A Record of Every Day of Government Action Presented Once a Week 
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President’s Plan to Absorb Idle Labor (Need of Adapting | President's Meseuie on Relief 


On Forest and Flood Control 


Concentration of Unem- 
ployed in Camps and Di- 
version to Jobs on Emer- 
gency Basis of Dollar-a- 
Day Wage Scale 


Labor Neudere Asked 
To Aid With Counsel 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Government? Fixing of minimum 
standards of wages in Government pur- 
chase contracts? 

“5. Unemployment insurance or unem- 
ployment reserves as a method of achiev- 
ing security of employment. 

“6. Home mortgage porblems of wage 
earners and unemployed workers. 

“7. Canvass of possibilities of reabsorb- 
ing labor into its normal employments. 

“Part II, Program of permanent im- 
provement of labor and industrial stand- 
ards (this should be considered as possi- 
ble guides to legislation and to standard 
practice) : 

“1. Formulation of industrial standards 
to assure wage earners who are still em- 
ployed a construtcive standard of living | 
and working conditions, to arrest the 
progressive breakdown of industrial stand- | 
ards which has been going on, and to} 
assure a progressive rise in standards 
when industrial revival begins to take 
place. There is grave danger lest the 
depression and unemployment may have 
caused a lowering of industrial standards | 
which will be felt for years to come. 

“The fields to be considered include: 
1. Industrial safety and accident preven- 
tion; 2. Workmen’s compensation laws; | 
3. Prevention of industrial diseases; 4. 
Industrial sanitation; 5. Wages and hours 
so far as these may not be covered in the 
emergency program; 6. Industrial rela- 
tions practice; 7. Machinery for joint 
relations; 8. Methods of representation; 
settlement of disputes; 9. Constructive 
industrial relations. 

“2.—Labor’s relation to industrial re- 
construction such as railroad organiza- 
tion; extent of shrinkage of capitalization 
in basic industries; provision for old age 
and prevention of child labor; employ- 
ment exchanges. Relations between the 
States and Federal Government. De- 
sirable legislation for the achievement of 
these ends.” 





Objections and Defense 


To Wage Feature 


When the wage rate of $1 a day and 
subsistence was proposed for the forest | 
and flood work, protests arose from several 
sources that the low compensation would 
tend to cut pay in industry. This conten- | 
tion was denied vigorously by Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, who declared 
herself fully in accord with efforts to 
maintain wages, and by George H. Dern, 
Secretary of War, who contended that 
this first emergency part of the program 
can hardly be called an employment proj- 
ect, but rather should be considered as a 
plan of relief for the destitute who have) 
been living on charity, but who would 
préfer to work for the support they are 
receiving. | 

Secretary Dern explained that the plan | 
for forest work has not yet been perfected 
as to details, but that its general outlines, 
as developed so far, are as follows: 

The idea has been to have the Depart- 
ment of Labor recruit the unemployed, 
“draining some of the big centers like| 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland of some} 
of the most pressing cases,” and sending | 
them to Army camps which already are | 
in existence all over the country. Trans- 
portation would have to be provided for 
them, -which would necessitate some ex-| 
pense. Only able-bodied men would be} 
chosen, and it is expected that many of | 
them would be comparatively young. The 
Labor Department probably would work | 
through social and welfare agencies and | 
select the men to eliminate the physically 
unfit. <: 

It is not believed the Army recruiting 
posts would be used in getting the men. 
The whole plan, of course, would be on a 
voluntary basis as far as the men em- 
ployed are concerned. | 


Would Concentrate 


Workers in Army Camps 

The men selected would be concentrated 
in Army camps now in existence all over 
the country. There they would be pro-| 
vided with work clothing if necessary, but 
it is not intended to provide them Army | 
uniforms. 

When the men have been prepared for | 
work, they will be transferred to the juris~- 
diction of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, and to the Department of 
the Interior. These agencies would take 
the men to the forests and national parks, 
where camps would be established. While 
it has not’ been determined definitely 
whether permanent camps would be estab- 
lished, it is probable that the Forest Serv- 
ice would establish tent camps, such as} 
are employed now generally in the Forest 
Service work. This would retain mobility 
in the working forces. The camps would 
be organized to have their own barbers, 
cooks, etc., Mr. Dern believes. 

There probably will be no Army Officers | 
in the work camps, entire jurisdiction be-| 
ing left to the departments administering 
the public lands. : 

The details of the plan are subject to 
change. Conferences of the Cabinet and| 
of Cabinet members with the President | 
have been held during the last week to 
discuss the details, and they are gradu- 
ally taking shape. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
men might be permitted .to enter private 
property to conduct a campaign against | 
the gypsy moth, a tree pest, but Secre- 
tary Dern believes there will be a lack of 
support for that idea. 


No Effect Expected on 


Private Wage Scales 

Passage of the proposed unemployment 
relief legislation providing for forest work 
will not alter prevailing wage scales in 
private industry and speedy action on the 
measure will enable the employment of 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men within the next 
few months, Secretary o7 Labor Frances 
Perkins testified March 23 before the first | 
joint hearing of the Senate Committee’ on | 
Education and Labor and the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor’s testimony was 
preceded by that of R. Y. Stuart, Chief of 
the Forestry Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, who suggested that the bill 
be amended to permit the men employed 
to work in private as well as public forests. 

Chairman Connery (Dem.), of the House 
Committee, asked Miss Perkins if, the wage 
pfoyisions of the bill would not be equiva- 
lent to sweat shop conditions. 

The bill would not put men to work at $1 
per day on jobs now done by $3 labor, 











| that most 


but on projects which otherwise would not 


be undertaken in the next 10 years, Miss 
Perkins testified. Sie said that she did 
not think labor working under the pro- 
visions of the reforestation program could 
be called sweat shop labor. 


In reply to a question as to the possible | 
_| effect on private industry of the $1 a day | 
wage provision the Secretary of Labor ; 


stated. “I don’t think organizations will 
reduce private pay rolls, because it doesn’t 
make sense. If wage earners generally 
were placed on a $1 a day basis, national 


| purchasing power would be destroyed in 


a few weeks. Industrialists realize the 
necessity of maintaining wage levels.” 


Possible Separation 
Of Families Discussed 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 


asked Miss Perkins what her attitude is | 


toward the 30-hour week bill. She replied 
that she believed the Government should 
use its influence to reduce working hours 
but thought that the 30-hour week was 
impracticable in the forests. 

The suggestion was made that operation 
of the plan might result in city dwellers 
being separated from their families to 
work in distant forests. 

“It would be foolish to limit it to single 
men,” Miss Perkins replied. 
want ‘to and are able to go will go. The 
effect on family life won’t be marked. 
Family life can be broken up more by 


prolonged hopeless poverty than any other | 
| one thing.” | Government reservations: 

Mr. Stuart, in his testimony preceding | 
that of the Secretary of Labor, brought | 


| out the fact that 161,000,000 acres of na- 


tional forest lands are west of the Mis- 


sissippi while only:a few million acres of | 


national forest are located in the East. 
He said that only 54 per cent of. all 
forest lands in the United States are 
under protection against fire, disease, and 
insects. 


that part of the men employed could be 
sent into State forests and private forests 
whose owners would cooperate with the 
Government. 


Use of Unobligated 
Public Building Funds 


The Budget Director, Lewis Douglas, 
testified, March 24, that $40,000,000 of un- 
obligated public building funds would be 
used to finance the reforestation plan for 
the remainder of this fiscal year and that 
it would cost about $250,000,000 to finance 
the proposed civilian conservation: corps 
for a year. 

The Administration, he said, has stopped 
making contracts, for public works not 
already contracted for, but he also stated 
of 


plan now being worked out by the Ad- 
ministration. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, expressed op- 
position to the plan, asserting that it is 
not primarily a relief project but an em- 
ployment measure. 

He objected to the proposal to pay $1 a 
day to the workers and also criticized the 
provision for an allotment from _ the 
worker’s pay for the support of his family. 

“As sure as this bill is passed,” he said, 
“this Congress will go down in history as 
the Congress which set the $l-a-day 
standard for public projects.” 

General Douglas MacArthur, eChief of 
Staff of the Army, described the Army’s 


| part in the plan, stating that the Depart- 


ment of Labor would select the men to be 
recruited and turn them over to the Army. 
He said the Army would assemble the men 
in camps for about one month for re- 
habilitation, shelter, food and clothing, 
and then ship them to the work camps. 
He said he did not think the program 
amounted to a “draft act” similar to war 
time. 


Invitations Extended 


To Labor Leaders 


Among those invited to attend the labor 
conference March 31 are: 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Frank 
Duffy, first vice president of the American 


| Federation of Labor, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. A. 
| Rickert, 


second vice president, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mathew Woll, third vice president, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; James Wilson, fourth vice presi- 
dent, Cincinnati, Ohio; John Coefield, fifth 
vice president, Washington, D. C.; Arthur O. 
Wharton, sixth vice president, Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph N. Weber, seventh vice presi- 
dent, New York, N. Y.; G. N. Bugniazet, eighth 
vice president, Washington, D. C.; Martin F. 
Ryan, treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank Morrison, 
secretary, Washington, D. C. 


F. Whitney, chairman, Association of 
Railway Labor Executives, Cleveland, io; 
E. J. Manion, secretary-treasurer, Association 


ot Railway Labor Executives, St. Louis, Mo.; 


|B. M. Jewel, president, railway employes de- 


partment, American Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. A. Franklin, president, Interna- 
ticnal Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers, Kansas City, Kans.; 
G. M. Harrison, president, Brotherhood Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
B. H. Fijozdal, president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Detroit, Mich.; 
John Frey, sercetary-treasurer, metal trades 
Gepartment, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; H. H. Broach, president, 


| International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


ers, Washington, D. C.; Daniel J. Tobin, presi- 
dent, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, Indianapolis, Ind.; Andrew 
Myrup, president, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Industrial Union, Chicago, Ill.; Emil 
Rieve, president, Full-Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers’ Union, Philadelphia, Pa.. 

George L. Berry, president, International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee; John L. Lewis, 
president, United Mine Workers of America. 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles P. Howard, presi- 
dent, International Typographical Union, In- 
dienapolis, Ind.; Thomas J. McMahon, presi- 
dent, United Textile Workers of America, New 
York, N. Y.; David Dubrinsky, president, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
New York, N. Y.; John P. Ryan, president, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’'s Association, New 
York, N. Y.; M. J. McDonough, president, 
building trades department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Rose Schneiderman, president, National 
Women's Trade Union League of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Mary E. Dreier, vice presi- 
dent, New York, N. Y., and Elezabeth Christ- 
man, secretary-treasurer, Washington, D. C. 


Measure Introduced 


In the Senate 


Following the President's message, Sen- 
ators Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, and Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, jointly introduced 
the bill (S. 598) @émbodying the Presi- 
dent’s views for “relief of unemployment 
through the performance of useful public 
works and for other purposes.” 

The bill would authorize.the President 
to select from the unemployed as nearly 
as possible in proportion to the unemploy- 
ment existing in the States, a Civilian 
Conservation Corps, enrolled for one year 
unless sooner discharged, each member of 
such corps to be paid not to exceed $30 a 
month and provided with quarters, sub- 
sistence, clothing, medical attendance and 
hospitalization. 

The unemployment bill follows in full 
text: 

A bill for the relief of 
through the performance of 
work, and for other purposes: 

Be it enacted ‘by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


unemployment 
useful public 


| President of the United States be, and he is 








the projects from which | 
funds have been withdrawn probably will | 
be covered in a complete and coordinated | 








Projects 


hereby, authorized to select from the wun- 
employed citizens of the United States, as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the un- 
employment existing in the several States, a 
Civilian Conservation Corps, who ‘shall be en- 
rolled for a term of one year, unless sooner 
discharged; no discharges to be permitted ex- 








cept under such rules and regulations as the | 


President may direct. Each member of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps shall be paid at 
a rate to be fixed by the President, not to 
exceed $30 per and provided with 
quarters, subsistence, clothing, medical at- 
tendance and hospitalization: 


month, 


Provided, That whenever a member of the | 


said Corps has a wife or other dependent or 
dependents, an involuntary allotment from 
his pay shall be made and paid to or for such 
dependent or dependents in such amount 
and under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe. Each member shall, 
at the time of enrollment, agree to abide by 
the provisions of this Act and by all rules 
and regulations issued by the President of 
the United States hereunder, which shall not 
include any obligation to bear arms. 
* + + 


SEC. 2. The provisions of Chapter 15, Title 


|5. United States Code, are hereby extended 


to members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in so far as they may be applicable. 
+ + + 


SEC. 3. That no right or claim to pension 
or compensation other than that expressly 
provided for herein shall arise or accrue 
under this act or out of enrollment or service 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

+ 


SEC. 4. That the President is hereby au- 
thorized to utilize the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and any existing departments or 


| agencies of the Government in the execution 
of this Act in the maintenance, construction, | 
| Or carrying on of works of a public nature, 
“Those who | 


for which sufficient funds are not available, 
such as forestation on National aud State 
lands, prevention of soil erosion, flood pre- 
ventjon, and construction, maintenance or re- 
pair ®f roads and trails on the public domain, 
the national parks, national forests, and other 


foregoing enumeration shall not be construed 
as a limitation of the kind of projects which 
may be undertaken hereunder: Provided fur- 
ther, That such projects shall be self-liquidat- 
ing in so far as practicable. 


++ + 

SEC. 5. That whenever in the administra- 
tion of this Act it becomes necessary to secure 
the services of skilled artisans or other ex- 
pert employes not available in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the President may au- 
thorize their employment at the prevailing 


| wage of the locality, 
He advocated amendment of the bill so | 


++ + 

SEC. 6. That to carry out the provisions 
of this Act there is hereby ‘authorized to be 
expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, out of such unobligated moneys in the 
Treasury, heretofore appropriated for public 
works as may be necessary and available. 


+++ 


SEC. 7. That in the execution of this Act 


the President, or the head of any depart-| 


ment authorized by him to construct any 
project or to carry on any work, shall have 


| the right to acquire real property by pur- 


chase, condemnation, or otherwise: 
That the provisions of section 355, Revised 
Statutes. shall not apply to lands acquired 
pursuant to this section. 

+++ 


SEC. 8. That the President is hereby au- 
thorized to prescribe necessary and proper 
rules and regulations; to enter into contracts 
or arrangements with State, counties, munici- 
palities, and other public bodies; and to do 
any and all things necessary to carry out and 
accomplish the purpose of this Act. 


Provided, 


Provided, That the | 


~ Anti-trust Laws 


| 


To New Trends 
| 


Senator King Asks Inquiry | 
. To Determine if Changes | 
Are Needed as Result of | 


Supreme Court Ruling 


| 

An investigation into the operations of | 
the anti-trust law, including the Clayton | 
Act, is proposed in a resolution (S. Res. | 


36) introduced in\the Senate March 21 by | 
Senator King (Dein.), of Utah. | 

In presenting the resolutzon Senator | 
King referred to the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Appalachian Coals case stating 
|that “if I interprct that opinion aright, | 
jit means the comiplete modification of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, if it does not | 
abrogate some of the provisions of the | 
Clayton Act.” | 

Without expressing any opinion as to} 
the wisdom of “modifying by judicial 
opinion a law that has been upon the | 
statute ‘books for many years, and the} 
necessity for which must be apparent,” 
he stated he beiieved this to be an ap- 
propriate time t= have the Committee on | 
the Judiciary make an investigation to| 
determine what modifications of that law, | 
}if any, should be made; whether it should 
be strenythened or whether it should pe | 
abrobated 








Provisions Defined | 
The resolution. which was referred to} 
the Committee on the Judiciary, follows | 
in part: | 
“Whereas to prevent monopolies and | 
combinations in restraint of trade and} 
efforts to obtain monopolistic control of | 
trade and commerce laws were enacted | 
| by the Congress which are still in force; | 
and | 
“Whereas noiwithstanding the enact- 
ment of said laws, monopolies and or- 
ganizations seeking monopolistic control 
|} of industry, tradc, commerce, and credit 
still exist, and the contention is made 
tha some of hem are no within the terms 
of said laws; and 
“Whereas it is believed that said laws 
should be strengthened in order that the 
purpose for which they were enacted 
might be realized: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized. subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to conduct 
an investigation for the purpose of de- 
termining what, if any, legislation is re- 
quired to strengthen and extend the pro- 
visions of said laws. 
“The committee shall report as soon as 
practicable the results ,of its investiga- 








preme Court : held, 


nounced March 13, that the agreement 
of producers of bituminous coal in the so- 
called Appalachiar. region to market their 
output through ar exclusive sales agency | 
did not constitute a combination in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the 
court finding that there would not be| Public Utilities Commission to make an 
an unreasonable restraint of interstate 


commerce. (A summary of the court’s | 


Three-point Program to Relieve Unemployment, 
Including Work in Forests, Seeks No New 
Funds From Congress 


pant ROOSEVELT’S special message to Congress March 21 on unem- 
ployment relief, asking for establishment of the office of Federal . relief 
administrator and outlining a plan to put men to work in the country’s forests, 


follows in full text: 


To the Congicss: It is essential to 
our recovery program that measures 
immediately be enacted aimed at un- 
employment relief. A direct attack in 
this problem suggests three types of 
legislation. : 


The first is the enrollment of workers 
now by the Federal Government for 
such public employment as can be 
quickly started and will not interfere 
with the demand for or the proper 
standards of normal employment. 


The second is grants to States for 
relief work. 

The third extends to a broad public 
works labor-creating program. 

With reference to the latter I am 
now studying the many projects sug- 
gested and the financial questions in- 
volved. I shall make recommendations 
to the Congress presently. 

In regards to grants to States for re- 
lief work, I advise you that the re- 
mainder of the appropriation of last 
year will last until May. Therefore, 
and because a continuance of Federal 
aid is still a definite necessity for many 
States, a further appropriation must be 
made before the end of this special ses- 
sion. 


I find a clear need for some simple 
Federal machinery to coordinate and 
check these grants of aid. I am, there- 
fore, asking that you establish the office 
of Federal Relief Administrator, whose 
duty it will be to scan reports for grants 
and to check the efficiency and wisdom 
of their use. 

The first of these measures which I 
have enumerated, however, can and 
should be immediately enacted. I pro- 
pose to create a civilian conservation 
corps to be used in simple work, not 


tion, together with its recommendations, ; March 6-18 
if any, for necessary legislation.” 


in an opinion an- 


interfering with normal employment, 
and confining itself to forestry, the pre- 
vention- of soil erosion, flood control 
and similar projects. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this type of work 
is of definite, practical value, not only 
through the prevention of great pres- 
ent financial loss, but also as a means 
of creating future national wealth. 
This. is brought nome by the news we 
are receiving today of vast damage 
caused by floods on the Ohio and other 
rivers. 

Control and direction of such work 
can be carried on by existing machinery 
of the Departments of Labor, Agricul- 
ture, War and Interior. 

I estimate that 250,000 men can be 
given temporary employment by early 
Summer if you give me authority to 
proceed within the next two weeks. 

I ask no new funds at this time. The 
use of unobligated funds, now appro- 
priated for public works, will be suffi- 
cient for several months. 

More important, however, than the 
material gains will be the moral and 
spiritual value of such work. The over- 
whelming majority of unemployed 
Americans, who are now walking the 
streets and receiving private or public 
relief, would infinitely prefer to work. 
We can take a vast army of these un- 
employmed out into healthful sur- 
roundings. We can eliminate to some 
extent at least the threat that enforced 
idleness brings to spiritual and moral 
Stability. It js not a panacea for all 
the unemployment but it is an essen- 
tial step in this emergency. I ask its 
adoption. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 
March 21, 1933. 





The complete text of the 
‘appears in the United States) 
In the Appalaciuan Coals case, the Su- Staes Daily’s Law Journal of March 14.) 


opinion 





| Tennessee Seeks Reduced 


Railroad Utility Rates 


Nashville, Tenn.—A resolution has been 


adopted by both branches of the Legis- 
lature calling on the State Railroad and 


investigation to determine whether the 
rates of railroads and unilities can be re- 


opinion was published in the issue of! duced by at least 25 per cent. 
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| Bureaus Merged 
‘In Reorganizing 


Labor Department 





‘Secret Investigation Service 
For Aliens Is Abolished; 
Employment Functions to 
Be Revised 


Steps effected. m: reorganizing the ad- 
| ministrative structure of the Department 
| of Labor have been announced by the Sec- 
|retary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins. 
The secret investigation service for 
}aliens has been abolished, and 55 special 
immigration inspectors dismissed and 16 
| others placed on furlough. 

| The Immigration and Naturalization bu- 
reaus have been merged, and a new set 
up is planned. 

| The Bureau of Labor Statistics is to be 
;reorganized. Special attention will be 
| given to data on unemployment. 





| Employment Service 
| Reorganization of the Employment 


| Service on a more useful basis is contem- 
plated. 


| Secretary Perkins explained that she 
| was largely actuated in abolishing the 
| secret service organization by the practical 
;exhaustion of the $200,000 appropriation, 
and the conditions under which it had 
|been spent. She stated that $107,574 had 
been paid out for salaries. of 55 men, $62,- 
|695 under the head of general expenses, 
and $8,243 for “confidential” expenses. 


Large expense accounts, she stated, were 
|run up by members of the secret service, 
both in this country and abroad. Only 
| $12,000 remained of the appropriation as 
turned over to her. 





Arizona Area Set Aside 
To Preserve Desert Flora 


To preserve a representative stand of 
desert flora, including especially the Giant 
Cactus or Saguaro, 60,000 acres of land in 
Arizona has been set aside as the Saguaro 
National Monument, it has been an- 
— by the Department of Agricul- 

ure, 

The area is on the slopes of the Santa 
| Catalina Mountains northeast of Tucson. - 
The Forest Service will administer the - 
reservation, protecting it from use that 
may interfere with the preservation of the 
native flora. 

Saguaro National Monument was cre- 
ated by proclamation of President Hoover 
on March 1. 
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low-mildness—these smooth, delicious tobaccos are 
“Toasted”—given that extra benefit so necessary 


for your smoking pleasure. For these two reasons— 


Character and Mildness—“‘Luckies Please!” 


feriasica’ ts toasted” 








both here an 


Copyright, 1933, The 
American Tobacco Company. 
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In every corner of the world, 


d overseas, 


wherever you find joy in life, 
‘tis always “Luckies Please” 
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(Trade Conditions 
_ Abroad Analyzed 
+ In Weekly Survey 
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German Business Conditions 
Unchanged — Gold Pro- 
duction in Canada—Out- 
look in Australia Bettered 





Little change is noted in world economic 
conditions in the weekly review issued by 
the Department of Commerce, based on 
cable and radic reports from representa- 
_ tives abroad. 

The generai outlook in Australia was 
reported as somewhat brighter, while there 
was a slight weakening in the Belgian 
industrial situaticri. No important change 
occurred in the German business situa- 
tion. Additionai information was made 
available as follows: : 

Australia —While inadequate rainfall is 
causing some concern in Australia, the 
outlook has beon brightened by continued 
improvement in government finances, 
slight gains in employnfent and a rela- 
. tively high volume of exports. New 
American model automobiles are arousing 
considerable interest and dealers are ask- 
ing for lower duties on bodies. Revision 


».of the Ottawa trade agreement has be-| 


gun. Imports ccntinue conservative. 


Belgium.—Markci dullness produced a | 
sligh. weakening in the Belgian indus- | 
trial situation, and retail trade is very | 


‘ slow. Automobiie dealers have been re- 
vising their price lists following the ap- 
» plication of the new duty rates on Feb. 


3; it is expected that these higher prices | 


and ihe higher cost of gasoline will do 
much to encourage the use of small cars. 
Prices of farm products were generally low 
and unremune. ative. 

A 


Canada.—Wit! the reopening of Unted 
States banks and the resumption of for- 
eign exchange transactions the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue, rescinded 

: its ruling valuing imports from the United 
States at par in Canacian dollars. Com- 
mercial failures in January increased over 
Deceinber in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, but the tocal is considerably under 
the December figure and also under the 
figure for January a year ago as respects 
both the number of failures and the total 
of liabilities involved. In recent weeks, 


however, there has been no improvement | Ve! 
~jn the collection situation, which is es-| Shipping interests, according to a report 
Lit- | 


sentially slow in most trade centers. 
tle or no improvement is repcrted in 
wholesale and reiaii orders, although man- 
ufacturing in ceviain lines in the prairies 
is revorted slightiy better and sentiment 
in Ontario is more optimistic. Gold pro- 
duction continues high and receipts of 
crude bullion at the Ottawa mint from 
Ontario mines in February amounted to 
176,432 fine ounces 
A 

China.—Through travel facilities con- 
necting Peiping snd Canton wil: soon be 
possible. Shanghai importers report they 
are experiencilig considerable enibarrass- 
ment and expense by reason of the failure 
of American exporters to comply with 
customs orders requiring that Chinese con- 
sular invoices accompany shipments. Cau- 
tious buying pending exchange rcadjusi- 
ments characterizes South China markets 

A 

Germany.—February brought no impor- 
tant change in the German business sit- 
uation. Industria! production was -stag- 
nani with some branches of industry suf- 
fering setbacks. Business was aisturbed 
throughout the month by the very ag- 
gressive campaign for the general Reich- 
stag election. The successful negotiation 
of a new “Standstill” ggreement, and the 
fact that the scocunuhdinneeat figures since 
January were s7mewhat below thc corre- 
Sponding figurc: of the preceding year, 


were factors offering a certain amount 
of encouragement. 
The most disrouraging facor was the 


heavy drop in January trade, as imports 
declined trom 4°2,000,000 marks in De- 
cember to 366,006,000 marks, and ex- 
ports from 491,099,000 Marks to 396,000,000 
marks resulting in the lowesi monthly 
export surplus in the last two years. Re- 
ports tor February show a further drop 
in ,foreign tirade imports decreasing to 
347,000,000 mark: and exporis to 374,000,- 
000 marks, while the trade balance in- 
creased shghtly. The currency and credit 
situation did not show any major changes 
during January. 
A 

Japan—The exchange conirol law be- 
ing considered by the Japanese Diet pro- 
vides not only for prevention of the flight 
of capital bu‘ for supervision over ex- 
port trade in crder to avoid aumping 
charges made Ly foreign countrics. The 
government dcesirec to avoid any action 
likely to hamper trade. 

Pending stabilization of yen exchange 
it is anticipatec. that purchases of for- 
eign goods wil. be small. It is expected 
by some Japanese traders thla yen ex- 
change will be higher in the near future 
and importers are withhol@ing orders in 
anticipation of lower prices. Any appre- 
ciation in excharge would stimulate busi- 
ness, particular.y in the automotive trade. 
Sales of automotive products dropped over 
60 per cent in February compared with 
the same month last year. Both whole- 
sale and retaii prices are moving lower. 
Charter rates are weak owing to the de- 
cline in trade anc rail receipts «are off. 
Shipbuilding, however, is more active on 
account of subsid‘es. 

A 

New Zealand.—-DCusiness in all lines con- 
tinues dull in New Zealand and recovery 
is expected to be retarded by exchange 
and prospects of further taxation. Due to 
the sales tax on automobiles, high ex- 
change rates, an a new tax on petrol it 
is estimated ‘nat the cost of operating 
an automobile has increased from 2 
to 30 per cenc. As a result imports of 
new cars are expected to be around 2,000 
in 1933, or about half of earlier estimates. 

A 

The Netherlanas.—There was little evi- 
dence of change in business conditions 
during February in The Netheriands al- 
though it appearee that the ievel of ac- 
tivity was somewhat below January. Re- 
tail trade provec disappointing and in- 
dustrial reports were again ‘ess satisfac- 
tory. Employment increased following the 
return of normai weather conditions, but 
at the middle of the month remained be- 
low the same period in Janua:y. 


> 


. 


Philippine Islai1.ds—There has been no 
change in Philipvine business conditions 
from the low level during January, ex- 
cept some improvement in the sugar mar- 


| Lower Rates to India 


/Of lower freight rates from the West 


Status of Commerce 


With the Orient 


Federal Department Issues Re- 
view of Exports and Im- 
- ports in. 1931-32 


An analysis of trade of the United States | 
with the Far East for the calendar years 
1931 and 1932 nas gust been issued by 
the Bureau of Forcign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Departmect of Commerce, as Far 
Easte.n Series ito. 128, special circular 
|No. 267, Division of Regional Informa- 
tion. 

Preliminary returns indicate that the 
total exports from the United States to 


$321,451,000, contrasted with $421,578,000 





the Far East ceclined by 36.6 per cent) 
from $573,652,00U to $357,818,000. 


Prevailing world economic conditions | 


three years, comlined with political un- | 


sponsible to a coz:siderable extent for this 
marked decline 


iu | 


trade. 


of the United States with the Orient dur- 


230,009 for 1931. The combined exports 
and imports of gold and silver increased 
this iotal trade ty $145,843,000 to $825,-| 
173,000, compared with $1,672,692,000 for 
1931. 


|Shoe Production Larger 


Than Last Year’s Output | 


United States shoe production in Janu- 
|ary was 6 per cent above that of January, 
| 1932, according to an analysis of produc- 
tion figures. 


| to 20,095,836 pairs. or an inerease of about | 
1212 per cent over the previous month, 
and about 6'4 per cent above the 21,225,- 
187 pairs figure for January, 1932. Shoes 
|for women constituted about 40.9 per cent 
| of the January output and men’s boots and | 
shoes 25 per cent.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





For American Apples 


American apples now have a _ better 
competitive position in India as a result 


Coast to Calcutta arranged for in con- 
ference between representatives of the 
Department of Commerce and American 


from American Trade Commissioner Wil- 
son C. Flake, Calcutta. 

Of acknowledged superior quality and 
generally favored on the Calcutta mar- 
ket, American apples have recently been 
placed at a disadvantage because of the 
price differential between American and 
Japanese fruit—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





Developments and Trends 
Representatives in 


Business in the Netherlands apparently 
subsided slightly during February, retail | 
trade being disappointing and industrial 


| reports more unsatisfactory; better 
weather occasioned a few gains, however, 
toward the end of the month. 

Industries in Belgium weakened slightly 
last month and retail trade was very 
slow; tax receipts for 1932 were consid- 
erably under estimates. 

Polish government revenues in the first 
10 months of the fiscal year (that is, 
through January, 1933) showed a decline 
of 17 per cent against a fall of 10 per 
cent in expenditures and the deficit was 
correspondingly increased. 





Canadian Foreign Trade 
With the reopening of United States 
banks, the Canadian ruling valuing im- 
ports from the United States at par in 
Canadian dollars was rescinded; February 
foreign trade showed declines from last 
year, especially in imports, with wheat | 
exports larger in quantity and wood and 
wood products and newsprint substantially 
smaller. | 
Japanese purchases of foreign goods are | 
small pending stabilization of yen ex- 
change, but any appreciation of the yen 
,would stimulate business; shipbuilding has 

become active owing to subsidies. 


Far Eastern Conditions 

Imports into Hong Kong this January 
were smaller than last year; the general 
market there is now characterized ‘by 
cautious buying pending exchange read-~« 
justment, except for a slight improve- 
ment in the sugar market. 

Philippine business shows no material 
change and import demand is exception- 
ally small. | 

Continued improvement in Australian | 
government finance, slight gains in em- 
ployment, and the relatively high volume 
of exports have brightened the outlook 
in the Commonwealth, despite the slight | 
concern caused by inadequate rainfall. 

Dullness persists in all lines of busi- 
ness in New Zealand, the only favorable 
aspect being the recent spurt in wool 
sales, particularly for Japanese account. 





Canadian Shoe Production : 
Canadian production of leather footwear 
in January totaled 921,898 pairs compared 
with 978,064 pairs in the preceding month 
and 1,112,192 pairs in January, 1932, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department. 
Imports were 5,693 pairs valued at $15,458 
compared with 9,363 pairs, $32,540, in Jan- 
uary last year. 


British Market for Silk 

Strengthening of the pound may restore 
some of the former market in the United 
Kingdom for American silk dress goods, 
says the Department of Commerce. In 
1929 and 1930 shipments approximated 
50,000 yards for dress purposes and prac- 
tically an equal amount of satin and other 
shoe silks. 


German Drug Shipments 
Dependency on exports of the German 
dye trust was outlined recently by the 
trust’s pharmaceutical sales department, 
when it was pointed out that last year 
70 per cent of the production was shipped 
ebroad. The trust is represented by sales 
crganizations in 78 countries with its own 
scientific, merchandising, and advertising 
personnel. (Department of Commerce.) 
Malayan Pineapple Industry 
To minimize competition among 11 con- 


the Far East during 1932 amounted to/|! 


for 1931, a loss «f $100,127,000, or 23.7 per ||| 
cent. Imports ite the United States from |] 


which have depressed all markets for ||| 
certainties in Incia and the disturbed ad- |] 
ministrative situation in China, were re-| 


Accordingly the: total merchandise trade | 


ing 1932 totaled $679,330,000 against $995,- | |} 


i] 


Total shoe output for January amoanted | }} 








Commerce and Industry Abroad 


| the film contingent 
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as Reported by American 
Foreign Countries 






erative ‘sales direct to wholesalers in con- 
suming countries, according to a report to 
the Commerce Department. The pineapple 
canners in Malaya are all owned and op- 
erated by Chinese. 





Czech Shoes for China 


Distribution of approximately 1,000,000 
shoes to Chinese customers through chain- 
store operation is planned by the Czech 
shoe firm of Thomas Bata, according to 
the Commerce Department. Bata plans 
call for establishment of the first chain- 
store system in China along American or 
European lines. Bata factories operate in 
France, Poland, Holland, Germany and} 
one is planned in England. The home 
plant at Zlin employes more than 25,000, 
turning out 150,000 pairs daily. 





British building Plans 


week ended March 18 
firms seeking foreign representatives than 
during any week in the last three years, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 
ment continued as follows: 


tries. 


Foreign Sales Agents 


Are More in Demand 


Representatives for Wide Range 
Of Products Sought 


More inquiries were received during the 
from American 


The state- 


Sales agents for a wide range of Amer- 


ican-made products in nearly every coun- 
try in the world were included in the 115} 
requests received during the week. 
one of the firms 
transfer an existing agency. 
were seeking new agents. 
requests received were for agents in Latin 
America and in Europe. 


Only 
inquiring desired to 

The others 
Most of the 


A manufacturer of jig-saw puzzles re- 


quested the Department to furnish names 
}of agents to sell his puzzle in 31 coun- 
Sixteen requests were from makers | 
of safety-razor blades, 


15 from paint 


Representatives of the British building manufacturers, 15 for agents to sell gro- 
industry, including architects, contractors ceries and other packaged foods, and 9 


and trade unions, met recently to form|for® agents to handle textiles such as| 


the Building Industries National Council, | 
according to the Department of Commerce. 
Objects are to provide a medium of com- 
mon effort likely to conduce to the wel- 
fare of the construction industry as a 
whole. 





Shoe Trade in Austria 


Australian shoe manufacturers find un- 
certainty among rctailers on Fall and Win- 
ter styles, according to the Commerce 
Department. Retailers appear to be de- 
pending on the shoe manufacturer for | 
their supplies rather than carry stocks 
which might not move. 





Cinema Attendance in Prague 
According to press reports, states Trade | 
Commissioner George R. Canty, cinema 
attendance in Prague dropped 40 per cent | 
during 1932. The reason is stated to be | 
not only the econemic crisis, but also the | 
shortage of good programs resulting from 
Only the few cinemas 
boastirg of forcign so-called super pic- 
tures showed sati:factory receipts. 





British Paper Trade 

British paper trade officials report some 
hopeful signs not in evidence in preceding 
months, with present employment remain- 
ing fairly steady and exports showing con- 
siderable increase in volume over earlier 
periods, according to a report from Com- 
mercial Attache W. L. Cooper, London. 
Demand for both kraft and newsprint has 
showed little change, while exports of most | 
paper products, except stationery, has in- 


| creased, particularly shipments to New} 


Zealand and Australia. 
slighily higher of late, 
partment of Commerce. 


Imports were 
however.—(De- 





Anti-peeling Wallpaper 

Wallpaper thai will not peel off is re- 
ported in Germany, according to a re- 
port from Vice Consul C. T. Zamadzki, 
Berlin. The new product is known as 
“liquid wallpaper,” and is said to be very 
elastic and durable after drying. Loose 
and unbound paper fibers are used for the | 
production of the new wallpaper, being | 
delivered in the form of a thick paste and 
then thinned out. It is applied on walls 
with ordinary glue paints.—Department 
of Commerce. 





French Machinery Trade 
Exports of industrial machinery from | 
France in 1932 amounted to 1,226,418,000 
francs compared with 2,255,795,000 francs 


ket, which has not been sufficient’to alter | trolling producers in the Malayan pine-j|in 1932, a decrease of about 40 per cent, 


the stiuation muterially. 


Internal rev- | apple industry, plans have been designed | according to a report from Assistant Com- | 


enue collections for Manila in February | to curtail overhead by operating only the | mercial Attache W. L. Finger, Paris. This 


showed a drop of 28 per cent, compared 
with the same month last year. 


lowest-cost units, to make possible collec- 


‘ 


| percentage drop compares with a decline 


tive buying of supplies and to start coop-'of 35 per cent in the total French export tion. 


wearing apparel and piece goods. 


Requests were also received to find suit- | $515,237,235, or slightly more than 1 per 
able foreign agents for radios, automotive 
equipment. 


cash registers, electric ven- 
tilating machines, insecticides, machine 
tools, kitchen utensils, pins and road- 
building machinery. 

In answering requests for information 
on agents, the Commerce Department 
supplies the names of qualified persons 
in each sales area whose business refer- 
ences have been investigated. 


trade. (France equal to about 5 cent 
U. 8) 


Imports into France of industrial ma- 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| children’s leather gloves valued at $343,372 





lat 
| totaled 126,328 pairs valued at $99,597. 
;}compared with Deceznber 


| but those from Germany dropped from 
| 421,607 to 307,874 pairs; Belgium, 87,260 to 
| 19,963 pairs; Czechoslovakia, 72,470 to 27,- 





ONS To ‘Pee’ Pri 
0. es rices 
. Week by Week At Farm Markets 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, March 24 |Government Would Suffer a 
eer —— Loss of 159 Millions on 
1932 1981 1930 1929 Cotton if Liquidated, Says 
ITEM — ry Farm Board Chairman 
Mar. 19 Mar. 12} Mar.21 | Mar.14] Mar. 22 Mar. 15 ‘meal 23 | Mar. 16 RPS WE a 
; - | Cotton transacti..ns of the Federal Farm 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | | | | | i|| Board, \f liquidatec as of Feb. 26, would 
c lectrolytic, New York dollars, per lb..| 0.054; 0,048 048 | 0.05 58 | ee ee eee 
opper, electrolytic, New York........+.0+. ollars, per | A | 4 0. | 058 0.0 0.098 0,099 0.178 | : y s | - _ os es 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York..ccccccc. 0s] 066 |, 064, 069 071 109 ie) Oe |) a ee ee ee 
Food _—- Ciencenceey's) véEke suns ae . m vet 1.54 | 1.53 | 1.49 1.79 1.79 | 2.37 2.37 2.93 5.94 3 46 | 3.47 ||| cording to figures made public by Henry 
ron and steel composite...........eeeeee% ollars, per ton. . 28.35 28.35 28.35 29.57 29.55 31.71 31.61 34. '37 | : | » ovat 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)...... dollars, per bush. . arc 44 52 53 70 70 98 “too | “tin | | ts fio tgas oy 
FINANCE | | | | | | | | A deficit of $57-000,000 is estimated in 
Banking: : as | | | | | |the operations of the American Cotton 
Debits, New York City...........+++- millions of dollars. i cooee | eee | 4,311 4,313 3,343 6,647 6,250 9,794 8,317 | 13,418 | 11,698 | Cooperative Association; of $2,677,743.66 for 
Debits, outside New York City...... . oe] tenes Lf oosee 3,332 3,181 3,022 4,674 4,087 5,875 5,294 6,799 | 5,952 |] | 1929-30 and $5,576.606.41 for 1930-31 in the 
Seaerve bank ‘aedh, total am pe eels 3,525 | aia 2,936 1,634 1,608 907 | 942 983 | 1,068 | 1,401 | ons | ootive Aecbtintion ‘eral of Samana 
Bills bought .............s000 fe. eS es ee 403 417 "384 ‘106 ‘138 122 151 561; '314| 237 | "gas. || et@tive Association and of $94,000,000 in 
Bills discounted ............00++ 42 Ea Pe ag 1,232 1,414 712 661 748 162 173 | 206 266 943 956 |}| the operations oi the Cotton Stabiliza- 
U. S. Government securities..... - by eal 1,899 1,881 1,836 842 785 618 605 561 514 185 165 tion Corporatior. 
Federal xooerve reporting member banks— | | Bad ate ee | | | Sumumary.\¢ Stechs 
eposits, net deman bi - a = or | cus ot H | s 10,9 13,782 13,725 13,076 3 | ‘ 
Deposits, time ...........s0.-. ee, oe oe } Stl] "sags ] seer] saa) gaan | der > “oor | “epee | ‘6905 | ees Wien ene, Statement issued by Mr. Morgen 
Investments, total ....... edenatn Si ead ea Sugans 8.196 | 7,200 6,869 7/593 7,200 5,667 5,528 | 6,028 5'953. |j| au summarizes the cotton stocks held 
U. S. Government securities..... . a eee sak 04 4,908 4,016 3,704 3,860 3,435 21861 2753 3/113 3'036 by the American Red Cross and coop- 
Loans, total ........csscesesesee Ae) ES bee real Sel ve eee 9,627 12,388 12,436 15,518 | 15,377 16,847 16.704 | 16.552 16.430 eratives, totaling 2,144,937 baies, divided 
> sepurtties SEM tee Ny aeeat een) ES a a’ ep er Maer | seer mae e oo. 1368 1,237 8,054 7'883 7642 7511 as follows: Ametican Red Cross, 548,643 
are see sel Saas eee , 97 ‘ ,153 8,140 : 2 s ton: ‘ 
Interest rates, call lOANS.........+eeeeeeee eeades per cent.. Se)  sevec 1.80 2.50 2.50 1.50 | 1.67 “5 er bf at bales of spot cotion; Cotton Stabilizing 
Interest rates, time loans.......-----+sssereerees Se id EE” Satis 2.60 3.46 3.50 213 | #2'95 4.13 438 | 8.00 Cae Th ee DOS: ee 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars.:| 3.45) 11.2: 3.43 3.61 3.61 4.86 4,86 4.86 436! 4.35 406 fl testase heles of cote oe cee 
Failures, commercial ...........0ses0tseseteeeees humber. . 382, |" 494 356 | 708 685 549 565 558 560 438 0 8 ree en Cee ee eee 
Money in circulation (daily average)...millions of dollars. . 7,255 | 7,533 6,805 | 5,537 5,563 4,588 4,587 4,517 4,534 | 4,692 4,703 ||| Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Security markets: | | | ’ ; : | 2 |} | 214,937 bales of cotton of 1930-31 season. 
Bonds sales, N. Y. S. E...thousands of dollars par value. . 44,200 | -» | 69,800 | 48,481 |. 64,815 56,091 56,056 | I 1 it is sv b,00 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues... 00... .00-. 00: doliars..|* Teor) ‘....| . %448| sios | 196 | seai| 90ea| “ghee | “geen | “pase | - “2068 Ill oecon are held by the’ eel Len Dee 
Stock sales, N. Y.S. E...........00. thousands of shares. . 84670 coos | 5,365 8,975 7,510 14,578 14,377 | 23,424 20,434 | 26,096 23,247 | visi f the Dey f 
Stock prices (50) (N. ¥. Times).......dollars per share..| 57.66 tees | 48.89 | 72.53 7696 | 16333 | 16206 | 220.68 22634 | 24557} 24343 | on, Of the Devatrment of Agriculture 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics).......1926=100.. Was). asees | 409] 55.7 60.7 122.5 1225 | “1766 | -1738|  1908| 190.2 |||*° collateral to loans to farmers. 
SNTIEAR MOND cs calc tices scone beep beset Oi 45.8 fom 38.7 | 52.8 57.2 112.9 112.7 167.2 1644 | i988 i972 |||. UP to March 19, it was stated, the Red 
Public utilities (37) ..........0eeseee ts BR te 73.9 vere > BE O76 99.7 190.3 1924 | 2491 243.3 | 203.7 204.6 ||| Cross had disposed of all but 548,643 bales 
PRAM SGD) Soave evcsisackewcctes ipsa cscs ere | 23.9 | 30.5 35.4 | 96.7 95.3 | 144.7 144.8 | 139.7 141.1 of the 344,063 bales donated by congres- 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | | | | | | oregon ee - 2 . 
Production: | | r », 1, 
Bituminous coal (daily average) ......thousands of tons. . we 917 | 878 | 1,290 | 341 | | | Bt | provide funds to pey mills for cotton cloth 
Electric power .......++-ese- millions of kilowatt-hours. . visas | aR) Ae... ae tage | jane a | ia iw os yo and other cotton products authorized by 
Petroleum ..... . thousands of barrels. . seetl 2,116 2,148 | 2,157 2,146 | 2.268 2/191 2536 2583 2'656 2’ | Congress. 
EN IED 5.0.6 sie:n.o.6 0s wosnits sees see's r cent of capacity.. eon 15 17 | 2. 26 57 87 | "13 14 "95 | = | New F Off 
po re a gy contract awards (da. av.)..thous. of dollars. . | jee 1,897 sia | mee ats 3,982 | 15,558 14.852 17 B Outlining he yetlalas = ae proposed 
Pt fT Le A gk kyo ail Sy eee PL RE fe ek ee ae ee | : ie Sire | : (probe . a 
Exports— ® | new Farm Credit Administration, which 
WIOEU asi cviewsacvedescuchesee .... thousands of bushels. . 71 | 74 | 33 | 30 | 34 | 51 | 140 191 645 904 |}|is to absorb the Farm Board and other 
Wheat ......... ee eeeweeveeecees ee 51 218 | 778 726 197 157 | 913 371 | 471 | 590 ||| 28ricultural credit agencies of the Gov- 
Wheat flour ............. cascees thousands of barrels. . 26 | 58 | 53 132 141 139 | 288 158 | 357 296 ||| ernment. Mr. Morgenthau says that sound 
Freight-car loadings, total............eseceeeeeeees cars.. 437,813 | 477,827 | 584,634 575,481 | 741,253 733,580 | 875,385 , 881.308 | 962.400 958.601 |banking principles will be applied to all 
Mee ee. et 3262 | i240 | “gosor | “Heiser | ‘gees | 142-088 | 196518 | 139/830 | 148,706 | 170.959 ||| future loans to cooperative marketing as- 
rat BOE DFOGUCUS. sci icvcccevecsvccvsscouseses ae 18.127; 27.861 | 29.867 27,195 | 38.624 36.239 | 31 6st $9252 soil $3937 iJ Sociations. Loans for speculative purposes 
Ce rage ae ae ae 10'801 14.025 | 16179 16.798 31440 Sais oi 'sat aes | Senas orks will not be considered; and all applica- 
Merchandise, less than carloads... oa 154,423 162,052 | 187,196 | 185,122 | 222'227 290,329 | 2511445 252.271 | 263°415. , 260999 ||| HORS for bona fide marketing loans must 
Ore Saraies 7 rns ate} saverEsnastexhcessesnsss Pe ee eet anaes 1,790 1,364 3,267 2.245 5916 5/875 10,043 83:97 11886 | 11.925 be accompanied by a budget of the ap- 
— CR dSC SERS ENGST SE LUSKC ESOS SR ORGSS | sees | 160,256 | 189,912 176,486 | 283,121 267,237 | 360,080 356,892 | 401,840 382,387 plicant’s expenditures, both current and 
] GPs oeahin cartes wos tiecekcne thousands. . | 5 | 2 ° | EROS P OCHS 
— ont - Bes a haihaiictebiea xt aeekess S ne . 3 4 4 = = = 215 246 248 219 No loan will be made, he said, without a 
CEOS ILO SIBNES 5 on npc cares'ohsie nn ¢ thousands of bales. 75 153 149 | 151 208 113 162 ri 4 | 602 | 413 || thorough investigction of the borrowing 
*Wheat, primary market... 2. thousands of bushels..| 1,900, 2,299; 3536| 2801 3.671! 6891 7905 | 3186) 4074 | 600) dan ||| OXBanizations. Excessive salaries paid to 
___ Wool, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds..| 3.415 307 221 | _2'502 1,739 | 4.160 2.321 | 3.001 1384 | 4.320 $335 ||| executives will be sufficient reason for 
*Data on wheat receipts have been changed to exclude Buffalo. ’ - is - - : : —— withholding accomodation, he declared. 








Control of Foreign Loans 
Proposed in Senate Bills 


Regulation and publicity for foreign 
loans floated in this country are proposed 
in three bills reintroduced in the Senate 
by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 
A foreign loan board would be set up to 
Pass on securities. 

A companion measure provides any per- 
|} son negotiating a foreign loan shall file 
with the Secretary of Commerce a state- 
ment giving complete data. 

A third bill would prohibit any person 
in the United States from selling or buy- 
ing the bonds of a foreign nation or 
political subdivision if in default either to 
the American Government or persons in* 

| this country. 






Domestic Business Conditions 


Recent Developments in Commerce and Industry as 
Reported by Federal Departments 








Glove Imports Recede | of $308,995 for February, 1932, according 
P The United States during January, 1933,| to the C@émmerce Department’s Shoe and 
imported 511,211 pairs of women’s and} Leather Manufactures Division. Imports 
of leather manufactures for the first two 
months of this year totaled $1,243,389 com- 
pared with $2,180,166 for January and Feb- 
|ruary, 1932. 


a decrease of 33.6 per cent compared with 
the December total of $770,068 pairs, and 
18 per cent less than the total of 623,322 
pairs for 1932, according to the Commerce 
Department’s Shoe and Leather Manu- 
factures Division. 

Imports of leather gloves of German 
manufacture totaled 307,874 pairs valued 
$202,286. French gloves imported 
As 
imports of 
French gloves declined about 4,000 pairs 





Shipments of United States petroleum 
products to the United Kingdom de- 
creased approximately one-half in 1932 
compared with 1930, it is revealed by 
British figures just forwarded to the Com- 
merce Department's Mineral Division 
from the office of the American consulate 
general, London. 

The United Kingdom imported from all 
sources in 1930 nearly £46,500,000 worth of 


46 per cent of the total British imports, 
while in 1932 the share had by this coun- 
try was 28 per cent. 

Gasoline was the principal petroleum 
product imported, and although the United 
States was still the source of the largest 
share, much of this market was lost to 
other countries. Imports from Persia, 
Soviet Russia, Rumania and Netherland 


| 


| 888 pairs; and Italy, 57,337 to 29,158 pairs. | Petroleum compared with £31,000,000 in India showed marked increase in 1932. 
Imports of men’s gloves from Germany | 1932, it was reported. Total receipts of gasoline of that year 
‘during January totaled 621 pairs with im-| 1" 1930 the United States supplied about 27,838,995 


| ports from France totaling 509 pairs. 


I 
| tribution. 
| mail-order houses are not included in this | 


| total by the census, but are classified as 
| units of national chains. 


=| 088,382 cotton spinning spindles were in| rapidly. and by the end of the week one | March. 
s, | Place in the Un:ted States on Feb. 28.|naion-wide survey placed the number of | to a more moderate extent. The general 


were barrels. 





‘Domestic Business Situation Improves 


a As Bank Reopenings React at End of Week 


Sales by Catalogue 
Selling from catalogue amounted 


nt of total sales in the United States, | 
cording to the Census of Retail Dis- | 


The retail stores of so-called} Business activity remained depressed last | tion of regular trading, both in the com- 


week, although some improvement was re- | modity = ee a og gen- 
. a . aa -| tral tendency wes towards a rapid recov- 

| Ported tuward the close, according to the lery as markets reopened, followed by sta- 
| weekly summary of domestic business con- | pijity, Stock prices advanced sharply on 
Cotton’ Spinning ditions just issuce by the Department of | March 15 and the movement for the week 

The Bureau of the Census announces| Commerce, which follows in full text: |regained the loss which occurred during 


that, according to preliminary figures, 31,- The reopening of the banks proceeded| February and the first three days of 
Bond prices also improved, but 





| 1933, of which 23 659,100 were operated at | reopened banks at more than three-fourths level of wholesale prices was higher, ac- 
;some time durir; the month compared | of the total; these banks, however, had a|companied by relatively large gains for 


chinery in 1932 amounted to 115,923,000 | 


francs, compared with 1,407,304,000 francs 
in 1931, a decrease of about 49 per cent. 
The total percentage decline in French 
foreign trade in industrial machinery 
amounts to about 45 per cent. The per- 
centage drop in 1932, compared with the 
previous year, of France's total import 
trade was about 30 per cent, while the 
decline in French foreign trade as a whole 
amounted to about 32 per cent. 

France's principal export customers, in 
order named, during 1932 were Algeria, 
Begium-Luxemburg, Great Britain, Spain, 
Germany, and the United States, 


Dutch Lnusiness Stagnant 
General business conditions in 
Netherlands continue at low ebb, Says a 
report from The Hague to the Depart- 
ment of Commerc... with no signs of im- 
provement. thouzh there is a somewhat 


| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
| 


with 23,766,968 for January, 23,775,136 for | larger percentage of the total resources. 
December, 24,349506 for November, 24,- Automobile production declined, and | copper «nd wheal were among those scor- 
587,732 for Octol«r, 23,883,948 for Sep- | steel production was lower. The market-| ing advances 
tember, and 25,!90.276 for February, 1932 | ing of wheat anc cotton was also retarded,, The weekly Reserve Bank statement re- 
| but the movement of livestock to primary | vealed a reduction of money in circula- 
Experts of Leather 'markets showed scme recovery from the | tion of $269,000,000, and in reserve bank 
Exports of marifactured leather goods | preceding week. For the week of March | credit outstanding of $119,000,C00. With 
from the United States during February|11, most of the major indicators showed | the resumption of foreign exchange quota- 
amounted to $172,540 compared with $148,-|a sharp declinc. bituminous coal output | tions, the rates moved in favor of the 
548 for January gain of about 16 per| being an exception The composite busi-| dollar and, while part of the gains were 
cent, but a decline compared with a total| ness indexes dropped to new lows. Freight- | subsequently lost, questions at the end of 
: car ioadings were off. Petroleum, lum-| the’ week were about. the same as on 


certain individual commodities. Cotton, 





a 


Re ee ¢ : ° B i ber, steel, electric power, and automo-/|March 3. Money rates advanced in re- 
emote Countries buy |bile production declined. Construction | flection of the change in the banking 
~ |contracts awardec in the first half of| situation, with both time and call rates 


the | 


more hopciul fee'ing that further sharp | 


declines are nor l:kely to be experienced. 
Employment is at 2 record low level as a 
result of very s:acit industrial operations 
and a bad farm situation. Some relief 
is being afforded by import quotas re- 


Stricting the sales of foreign goods and | 


by government frm support measures in 
the form of excires on articles of daily 
consumption. Tne wholesale price index 
fell a further 1€ per cent during the year. 
The currency remains on the goid stand- 


ard and there are no restrictions on for- 
eign exchange. 


Rubber Goods in Argentine 


A 30 per cent cecrease in Argentine im- | 
ports of rubber manufactures, other than | cultivation was ore of the reasons for the 
tires and tubes, in the first nine months gain in this market, while construction 
of 1932 comparec to the same period in| work in Iraq and new agriculiural de- 
1931, is indicated by preliminary official| velopment in the citrus fruit industry in 


figures, states th. Department of Com- 
merce, The tariii valuation of these gocds 
in the 1932 pericd was 835.914 gold pesos, 
and 1,204,966 gold pesos in the 1931 period. 
The decline is attributed both to local 
manufacture and te decreased consump- 


More Farm Equipment 


|March also declined. | well above the February quotations and 
Prices moved upward with the resump-'! also above the level of a year ago. 








——_—— 4 
‘ . ‘ WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
Exports Gain to Some Regions . 














(Weekly average 1923-25—1(0) 
. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, 
As Total Trade Declines “Ss 0 4 8 Db. 8 Uo oe ee 
| General Business: 1933 1933 1933 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 
Despite a decine in the export trade {eomnonite indes— sew bh a eee nee oe - os a3 24 ae ae o se 
of American fara equipment from $67.- | ‘Composite Index--Businéss Week ~»-.-. as : ; ; . : 
403,139 in 1931 tc $10,548,296 in 19$2, sev-| Bituminous coal production (da. av.) .. 53.8 51.6 75.7 78.7 56.5 72.5 91.7 76.6 179.0 
eral mark:ts showed increased purchases | saentrustion contracts awarded 37 States i Ae ona 92.5 
> rics ssi “i ‘ 7ear De MPD. cviecesadaovhcebescoeacsaqerenns s J sis ree q aes oe A ae H 
of American equipment during the year. | cattie receipia 11.2.1... 462 396 55.4 62.3 53.5 55.7 76.0 61.1 68.0 77.8 
Two Near Eastern markets, a Cotton receipts ....cccccccsscceccceseeres 28.8 58.8 57.3 58.1 80.0 101.5 43.5 62.3 45.0 40.0 
lan “aa, p sea American impie yi iElectric current ........++- «+» 88.5 85.4 92.3 92.3 91.2 101.0 100.6 103.4 104.1 
I a se cones aan 2080 ata ee | Freight-car loadings .. "\’ 45.7 49.8 61.0 60.0 584 77.3 76.5 91.3 919 
o amount of $397,312 and $211,698, re~| Hog’ receipts .........: 54.4 50.4 61.3 64.9 69.6 70.1 809 67.9 63.2 81.2 
| spectively, in 1952 compared with $46,-| §Lumber production .... vce MAM’ 432 . nor SRB..SRD. ..06*.-40n cehe eee 
| 
391 and $4,895 in 1931 Petroleum production (d .». 101.6 103.1 103.6 103.0 102.8 108.9 105.2 121.7 124.0 
eee: . a2 od ry _.| Steel ingot production ... 19.7 22.4 32.9 34.2 35.5 75.0 75.0 96.1 97.4 
Exports to the Philippine Islands also! |/Wheat receipts ..........cscceseeeeeeees 23.9 28.9 44.5 35.2 46.1 63.0 85.7 99.4. 40.1 51.2 
recorded a gain with shipments valued oe tan Peicee ste 
: a 4 22-94 ; " sher’s Index (1926=100) 
| at $559,37. compared with $333,524 in 1931.) qj) commodities (120) ......s.sesaeeeeees 56.1 55.0 63.1 63.3 62.9 76.0 76.0 90.7 90.9 
| Morocco also showed a slight gain, pur-| Agmcultural products (30) ......seeeeees 39.9 38.5 46.) 46.4 46.1 67.0 67.4 95.9 96.5 
| chases amounting t: $527,961 against $513,- | Roe eee prosucte (90) .,. 59.9 e4 083 oy 3 oh yw sa8 me 
iad . meal . > oy gar J q ] 7 4 1 iY A 
, 641 in 1931, Tractor and harves\ing ma-| Cotton! middling, New York 23.5 25.4 26.1 26.5 40.1 39.7 58.5 54.0 
chinery made up ¢1e bulk of the shipments! Iron and steel, composite ..,.. 68.5 71.4 71.4 71.3 766 76.4 84.3 84.4 
to these countries. Waget. Mo. 2 red, Kansas City . 34.1 403 41.1 403 543 543 76.0 77.5 
Increased activities in Philippine sugar) Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) ... ... 71.8 68.6 65.2 76.7 100.8 88.1 126.6 114.1 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks) ...... <n 77.0 99.1 99.5 100.7 124.2 123.0 134.8 133.7 
BG DPIEOS (GB. BY.) oven es snchescccescee 84.9 ... 83.2 90.5 91.5 89.9 107.7 107.8 107.0 105.9 
POU TRUANITON ogy aca's od: aac nods veas 3 93.9 121.4 136.6 174.0 168.3 161.9 134.9 138.8 137.1 137.6 
(Federal Reserve ratio .....ccsccssessess 49.1 45.6 53.5 70.0 68.8 68.1 843 83.3 82.5 8 
Interest rates: 
j aha | ae wAtassh = ; | all money (da. av.) 43.6 606 606 606 364 40.5 72.7 93.9 
| Palestine contribu ed to the mncreases, No | ime money (da. av.) ....... : . 59.4 79.1 80.0 848 48.7 51.4 943 100.0 
| specia] reason ca:. be given for the slight | Money in circulation (da. av.) 9.4 155.1 140.1 114.0 114.6 115.2 04.5 94.5 93.0 93.4 
| gain to Morocco. Apparently the use of ane gemend apdnite eanhs peawe x bop -enee ate = a ao. ae 108.3 108.9 
; aoe i . Ph ere. + +e DOK PLieds (GB. AV.) .ciceieriere -. 28.9 %. 79.2 . .2 166.9 236. . 
power farming equ.pment in th‘s :narket is | ‘Time deposits ............-.- ss esses caer ee 118.6 125.4 1260 128°7 159.9 190.8 1888 1998 
j;continuing in spite of the unfavorable, ——— 
| economic situation.—(Issued by the De- *Revised. jComputed normal=100, {Weekly average 1928-1930-100. §Average same week 





| three years (1930-1932) =100. ||Revised series, 


“partment of Commerce.) | eres, Cotegees Buffalo has been excluded from tq tate {Actual 
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HOW BANK SYSTEMS OF NATION ARE BEING REORGANIZED 


Government to Be. 
Preferred Holder of 
Securities in Many, 


Banks by New Law 


ORE THAN three out of every four | 

of America’s banks are open and 

operating again at the end of the third} 

week after the declaration of a national | 

holiday, according to official information 

reaching the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

With the restoration of between 75| 
and 80 per cent of the banking machin- | 
ery, the national banking problem re-| 
solved itself into a series of local prob- | 
lems such as those existing in Detroit! 
and Cleveland, it was pointed out orally | 
at the Treasury. | 

Two national questions remain—relax- 
ing of the domestic and international 
gold embargo and provisions for foreign | 
transactions. Working on both of these! 
problems, the Treasury may have them, 
adjusted before the end of the week, it 
was said. 

Reopening of banks continues daily. 


No final or infailable record of the num- | 
ber now functioning; either on a full or'| 
restricted basis, is available, but reports | 
indicate that more than three-fourths of 
the member banks in the Federal reserve 
system and almost seven-tenths of the} 
nenmember banks are again open. | 





Member Banks Open 


Pending final compilations of official | 
reports, it is estimated that between} 
4,975 and 4,950 member banks are now | 
open. Before the holiday the reserve 
system claimed 6,017 members. In other 
words, almost 80 per cent, and certainly 
75 per cent, of the member banks are | 
now functioning. 

All of the member banks which are | 
open are on an unrestricted basis, carry- 
ing all the liabilities, including deposits, 
which they had before the holiday. Fed- | 
eral authorities refused: to license for re- 
cpening any bank under their jurisdic- 
tion which could not remain open on an} 
unrestricted basis. 


State banking euthotiiion were not so| 
exacting and in some States State non- 
member banks were allowed to reopen on | 
a restricted basis. A total of about 7,700 
State banks cutside the reserve system | 
xre believed :o be operating on a full or| 
restricted basis. Before the holiday there 
were 11,307 State banks. 

The relative numerical importance of | 
Federal reserve member banks yill have} 
been increased by the holiday if the ten- 
tative figures prove ultimately correct. 
Before the holiday member banks made} 
up about 34 per cent of the total banks 
in the country. Member banks make up 
39 per cent of the reopened institutions 
on the basis of figures quoted above. 


Although somewhat more than one- 
tenth of the tctal bank deposits was esti- | 
mated still to be tied up in closed banks, | 
reopenjng of a large majority of the! 
banks was said at the Treasury to dis- | 
solve the national problem which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt met with his proclama- 
tion of March 6. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not withdrawn from. banking 
problems but continues to aid in the solu- | 
tion of local situations. 





Conservators Named 
Local questions, the last strictly bank- | 
ing remnants of the holiday, are being | 
met in various ways—the appointment 
of conservators to reorganize banks now | 
closed, the mnrenigieee. of new capital 


| cases, 








Debt deaithenthen | 


Program of Chile ): 











BANKS NOW 


OPEN 


TOTAL DEPOSITS ¥*36,000,000,000 





for banks by the Reconstruction Finance ferred stock for one dollar of common| 
Corporation, the restoration of the cap-! stock,” 


ital structures by the stockholders and 
directors themselyes and, 
by the eventual 
some banks. 


liquidation of 


Appointment of conservators origi- 


| holders 


Mr. Jones explained. “When 
necessary, the Government will endeavor 


in the worst} tu help those who help themselves.” 


The injection of new capital by stock- 
and directors of banks them- 
selves is “sweeping the country like wild- 


nally applied only to national banks un-| fire,” Secretary Woodin has stated orally. 
der the terms of the Emergency Banking} On March 18 he declared that in 40 


Act. By Executive Order 
March 18 President Roosevelt empow- 
ered State banking authorities to appoint | 
conservators for closed State 
which are members of the Federal re- 
serve system. 

Potentially, therefore, .1,000 member 
banks may be placed in the hands of 
conservators unless they are reorganized 
in some other fashion. 


upon State laws. 

Injection by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of new capital into | 
a banking situation was first used in the | 
organization of the National Bank of | 


Detroit out of two closed Detroit banks. | 
| In that transaction the Corporation put | 
up half of the funds for the new $25,-! 


000,000 bank by purchasing $12,500,000 | 
of preferred stock. 

The basis on which such Federal aid | 
will be extended in the future was laid 
duwn by Jesse Jones, a director of the 
Corporation, in announcing the forma- 
tion of the new bank. 

Matching Dollars 

“In administering the new banking 

law, which permits the Reconstruction 


| Fi inance Corporation to subscribe to pre- 
ferred stock, the directors of the Re- 


| s 


j 
| 


{in the current banking situation. 


| 


| 


Progr ess in Developing Plan. construction Finance Corporation have | 


For Resuming Payments | 
On Permanent Basis 


Progress in the development of a | 


broad program looking toward resump- 
tion of interest and amortization pay- 
ments on the Chilean public debt is re- 
ported in a recent survey of the activi- 
ties of the Autonomous Public Debt 


Amortization Bureau during the first | 
few months of its operations, the Pan 
American Union is advised. 

The Amortization Bureau came into} 
existenge in the latter part of 1932 as | 
a result of the desire of the Chilean gov- | 
ernment to reach a permanent solution 
of the public debt problem, which had 
continued to grow more serious since 
July, 1981, when the government was, 
forced to suspend service on its external 
obligations. The creation of the 
Amortization Bureau represented a defi- 
nite step in giving practical effect to | 
reiterated pledges that suspended debt 
service would be resumed as soon as the; 
economic condition of the country would 
allow, it is stated. 

The Amortization Bureau has outlined | 
four successive steps: First, stabiliza- | 
tion of internal debt service, to be next 
followed by accumulation of funds in| 
Chilean currency for the external debt | 
service, then consolidation of the ex- 
ternal floating debt, and finally resump- 
tion of the entire external debt service 
in foreign currencies. 

Under this plan, the Amortization Bu- 
reau was to receive certain specified 
geévernment revenues, including income 
from special new taxes created for the 
purpose, to enable it to carry out its pro-| 
gram. For 1953, the Bureau estimated 
that these revenues would yield in excess 
of 62,000,000 pesos. 

With regard to the resumption of for- 
eign debt service, the report’ of the 
Amortization Bureau said: “The re- 
establishment of this service cannot be 
carried out until the economic conditions 
of the country may warrant it, and 
whenever this happens, careful study 
should be made of the steps necessary for 
the conversion of our external debt, in | 





order that its service may be in proper | 
Proportion to the possibilities of our ca- 
pacityto pay abroad.” 





| banks, 


adopted the principle of matching dollars 


| with the stockholders and depositors of 


subscribing one dollar of 


issued on| banks stockholders and directors already 


| have sufficiently restored 
structures of their 


the 
institutions 


capital 


reopenings of these banks on an unre- 
stricted basis. 


General Situation. 
What happened in these two-score 


eee’ | cases has been goi ? 
Reorganization | Oone on generally, the 


»| of State nonmember banks is dependent 


Secretary said, calling the movement 
one of the most heartening developments 


said that it demonstrated the faith of 
| business men in the solution of the bank- 
ing crisis, in the eventual worth of the 
assets-of their banks and in the future 
generally. 

What had enabled the opening of 
three-fourths of the banks and was lay- 
| ing the foundation for the eventual re- 
/ opening of still more was not so much 
| the devices in the emergency program, 
but the public confidence which the pro- 


gram had inspired, Secretary Woodin 
stated orally several times during the 
week. 


Actually last week three out of the 
four provisions in the emergency bank- 
ing legislation were practically unused. 
No official action had been taken against 
hoarders, as provided in title 1 of the 
Lanking law. The injection of Govern- 


ment funds into banks through the pur-| 


| chase of stock had been used in only two 


pre- | 


cases. Of the billions of new Federal 


out of | 
banks | their own private funds to permit the 


He | 


| NINE-TENTHS OF ALL DEPOSITS ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR REGULAR BUSINESS IN 
BANKS NOW OPEN 











Li 


ONE-TENTH OF ALL DEPOSITS 
ARE IN CLOSED BANKS AND 
TEMPORARILY NOT AVAILABLE 





reserve bank notes which could be issued 


less than $7,000,000 worth were out-| 
standing on March 20. Only the ap-| 
| pointment of conservators was being | 


widely used. 

Placing of Government capital in re- 
organized banks was expected to become 
more widespread as plans for reorgani- 
zations mature. The law places no limit 
on the amount of money which the Re- 
| construction Finance Corporation may 
| invest in rejuvenated banks, and except 

for the announcement of the dollar-for- 

| dollar policy by Mr. Jones, 
ment agency last week indicated the 
probable scope or 
, rehabilitation activities. 

The new “asset” Federal reserve bank 
notes, originally the most spectacular 
proposal in the emergency plan, are be- 
ing little used because of two factors— 
an abated public demand for money and 
an apparent disposition on the part of 
the reserve banks to issue reserve notes 
instead of the new Federal reserve bank 
notes. 


| New Reserve Notes 

New reserve bank notes were the 
safety valve of the emergency plan, cre- 
ated lest the domestic demand for money, 
which had called out $1,886,000,000 of 
acditional funds in the five weeks prior 
to the banking holiday should continue 
after the holiday. Based on Govern- 
ment securities, of which there are $21,- 
000,000,000 outstanding, and on notes, 
crafts, bankers’ acceptances and bills of 
exchange, the new notes were to be cap- 
uble of unestimated expansion. 

No general demand for more money 
developed, however. Instead the total of 
money in circulation declined. 
this decline was in the form of gold re- 
turning from hoarding. 


no Govern- | 


limitations of such 


| gold prior to the banking holiday and the | 
| gold embargo was narrowing the poten- | 


| 


Most of | 


part of this return there was an in-| 
creased demand for paper currency. 

New notes might have been called 
upon to meet this call for paper money, 
but last week banks turned, not to the 
new reserve bank notes, but to the old 
Federal , reserve notes. Although less 
than $7,000,000 in reserve bank notes 
were issued up to March 20, an addi- 
tional $863,400,000 of the ordinary re- 
serve notes were in circulation or in the 
Treasury vaults. 


Return of Gold 
In this tacit movement to maintain 
the usual monetary system the reserve 


banks were being aided by the return of | 


gold from hoarding. 
be backed by at least 40 per cent gold 
and not more than 60 per cent eligible 
commercial and agricultural paper. Be- 


cause of the gold requirement these notes 
are less elastic than the reserve bank 
notes. Just as the return of gold to 


banks is now broadening the potential 
base for these notes, the withdrawal of 


tial basis, making necessary the plan for 
the new reserve bank notes. 

Not only was the return of gold help- 
ing to maintain the customary monetary 
system, but it also was obviating the 
need for title 1 of the emergency bank- 
ing law, the section dealing with hoard- 
ing, gold and foreign exchange transac- 
tions. Action under this title already 
has been postponed twice. 

The amount of gold withdrawn for do- 
mestic hoarding has never been an- 
nounced by either the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve Board, but figures pub- 
lished by the Board show that $327,000,- 


Reserve notes must | 


000 in gold returned to the 12 reserve | 


To replace a' banks during the first week after the 


(fom (rm) frm) fem iri 
TOTAL DEPOSITS ¥4,000,000,000 
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banking holiday and the threatened ac- 
tion against gold hoarders. 

Domestic gold movements were at the 
bottom of the gold crisis and embargo, | 
according to information made available 
at the Federal Reserve Board offices. 
Although the American stocks of the 
precioys metal declined by $305,000,000 


in the five weeks prior to the banking | oid 


foreign 
in itself 


exports to 
was not 


because of 
this trend 


holiday 
countries 
disturbing. 


Last Summer America successfully 
fcught off a series of foreign gold with- 


| drawals which practically exhausted the | 


foreign balances in this country. At 
that time the American monetary gold 


stocks fell much lower than they did at/ 


the first of this month. They were just 
above $4,000,000,000 in June, 1932, com- 
pared with about $4,243,000,000 when 
the banking holiday and gold embargo 
were announced. Drawing down of all 
fcreign balances in March could only 
have duplicated the successful experience 
of last June. 


Embargo Declared 

Two reasons forced a gold embargo in 
the second case after it had been avoided 
in the first instance. Americans began 
to export capital to some extent last 
month, but, more important, they began 
to withdraw gold for domestic hoarding. 
Much of the huge increase in the amount 
of money outside of the Treasury and 
the banks prior to the banking holiday 


was because of these gold withdrawals | 


for domestic hiding. 

Behind the domestic hoarding of gold 
was the conviction among some people 
that the American Government could 
pot resist internal pressure, largely from 
the West and Middle West, for inflation. 
If inflation were resorted to, gold would 








MEANS AVAILABLE TO CLOSED BANKS TO RESUME BUSINESS 


Relief to Tans aie of 
State Banks Under 
Plan Foreseen 


[Continued from Page 1.) 





| the dollar, that bank 


tied up in a closed bank may come back. | 


The bank may reopen, or it may be liqui- 
dated. Last 
back 28 per cent of frozen deposits and 
brought back another 67 


year reopenings 


liquidation 


| per cent. 


As pointed out above, the pfesent emer- | 


gency conditions are much more favor- 
able to the first method of freeing de- 
pcsits than to the second. The lending | 
facilities and changes in legal procedure } 
have been set up with a view to enabling | 
banks to reorganize and reopen rather 
than to proceed to final liquidation. 
Meanwhile the low level of security mar- 
kets has made the liquidation of banks 
difficult and less remunerative. 


Ordinary conditions may be reversed, 


therefore, and instead of the majority of | If 


brought , 


| stantial 


mers are now y worth only | 80° cents on 


\ is in position to 
pay its depositors and other creditors 
cnly 80 cents on their dollar. Provided 


that the bank can not obtain a loan or 


new capital or has not a surplus wtih 
which to make up the losses, it must 
either close and liquidate or reorganize 
and scale down its liabilities to meet the 
new level of its assets unless it.wishes to 
continue in an unstable condition. 
“Prior to the enactment of the emer- 
gency banking legislation the method for 
a national bank to scale down ‘its liabili- 
tics was cumbersome and easily upset. 
| The banks creditors had to agree unani-! 
mously to the reorganization. If a sub- 
majority agreed, and a small 


| minority held out, the reorganization had 


to be replaced by actual liquidation or be | 


put through on a limited basis. The 
claims of the small minority had to be 
met in full while the majority of the 


| creditors accepted the write-down of the 
| reorganization, 


The emergency banking law has swept 
aside this method of reorganizing na- 
| ticnal banks which are in difficulties. 
75 per cent of the depositors and 


frozen deposits being freed through liqui-| two-thirds of the stockholders agree to 


dation of banks, most of the money tied 
up at present may come back through 
reorganizations and reopenings. Already 
this reversal of trend is becoming ap- 
parent, 

Reopening has never meant, and will 
be less likely to mean under present con- 
ditions, that depositors will have re- 
turned to them the full amount of their 
deposits. That a bank is no better than 
its assets is one of the dogmas of bank- 
ing. If a bank’s assets have shrunk be- 


values until they no longer cover 
bank’s liabilities, including deposits, the 
deposits and other liabilities will have 
to be scaled down to the level 
assets. 


securities and loans which it holds in its 


uny plan for general reorganization and 
scaling, down, it applies to all creditors. 
Majority rule has replaced unanimity. 


Paving the Way 


'To Rehabilitation 


This new device together with the 
right to sell preferred stock to the Re- 
censtruction Finance Corporation are 
paving the way to rehabilitation for 
many national banks. The new. reor- 


| ganization plan enables a bank to wipe 
cause of the general depreciation of all 


the | 


of the} 


cut a part of its losses by scaling down | 


its liabilities, and the permission to sell 
preferred stock allows the making up of 
the rest of the losses by the injection of 
new capital. Thus the 


| plan and the lending facilities dovetail 
For instance, if a bank finds that the | 


together into one 
bolstering banks, 


unified scheme for 


reorganization | 


' 
“Tt already iiee Scien aah in one case, | 
the formation out of two old banks of | 


the National Bank of Detroit, a new $25,- 
000,000 institution. New capital was 
| furnished jointly by the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation and a private con-| 


cern, The new bank is undertaking, 
after buying the most liquid assets of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the two old banks, to pay off eventually | 


as large a percentage of the old deposits 
as can be covered by the true value of 
these goodfassets. Forty per cent of 
the old deposits were freed immediately. 

Passage of the Steagall bill was an 
| effort to place on as even a basis as pos- 
sible the reorganization of member and 
nonmember banks. 
State Banks Given 
Federal Reserve Privileges 

State banks and trust companies not 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
now are temporarily, for an emergency 
period not exceeding one year, on a par 
| with national banks and member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System under the 
new public law (H. R. 3757) passed by 
Congress March 23. 


The House bill, while designed for the! 
same purpose as the Robinson measure 


passed by the Senate, differs from it in| 


method. Mr. Steagall told the House 


that his bill has had. mature considera- | 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board and | 


the personal consideration of President 
Roosevelt. 

He pointed out that the bilk will per- 
mit Federal reserve banks to take 


se- 


curities tendered by State banks, just as | 
they now do with similar securities ten- | 


dered by member banks, and that they 
may use these securities as a basis for is- 


| suance of Federal reserve bank notes, the 


kind: of currency the Government is try- 
ing to supply the banks in this emer- 
gency. 


During the discussion Mr. Steagall and 


| ethers said the bill is necessary to ‘aid 


It is designed to | 


fill a gap with respect to State banks | 


which were not included in the general 
emergency measure for Federal reserve 
loans to the national banks and member 
banks. 

On March 14 the original bill extend- 


ing this aid to State banks was intro- | 


duced by Senator Rebinson 
Arkansas, majority leader. It passed 
| the same day. It provided for immediate 


authority for these loans to State banks | 


for not exceeding the prescribed year. 

When it reached the House, Repre- 
sentative Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala., chairman of the House Committee 
en Banking and Currency, introduced a 
separate measure in its place. His bill 
(H. R. 3757) previded direct loans by 
Federal reserve banks to State 
and trust companies, but with added lan- 
guage and details, 
| on March 20 by a voice vote, 


(Dem.), of 


| companies organized under 


banks | 


It passed the House | 


many of the 14,000 State banks to get 
Federal reserve loan facilities. Repre- 
sentative Beedy (Rep.), of Portland, 
Maine, member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, criticized the bill as 
unsound and imposing a strain on the 
credit facilities of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Further Additions 


Are Made By Senate 


On March 22, from the Senate Com- 


mittee on Banking and Currency, its 
chairman, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, reported the measure back to 
the Senate, with an amendment. The 
amendment retained the language of the 


House bill, with the addition of a provi- 


sion including within the term “State 
bank or trust company” banks or trust 
the laws of 
any State, territory, or possession of the 
United States or the Canal Zone. 

It further included as a new 
the provisions of the original Senate bill 
(S. 334), passed by the Senate on March 
16, which ‘deal with the purchase by the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation of | status. 
of State | 


capital notes or debentures 


’ 


‘Return to Depositors 
Of Frozen Funds by 
Banks in Year 


banks and trust companies in lieu of pre- 
fcrred stock in certain cases. 

Most of the debate in the Senate pre- 
vious to the passage of the bill was con- 
cerning an amendment offered by Sena- 
tor Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, to elimi- 
nate the requirement in the bill for ex- 


amination of State banks applying for | 


System. 
and the 


loans from the Federal Reserve 

This amendment was rejected, 
cnly change made in the bill as a result 
of action in the Senate debate was the 
acceptance of an amendment by Senator 
Ciark (Dem.), of Missouri, to delete two 
lines of the bill which he said might 
result in invalidating issues of capital 
netes or debentures. 

Another amendment by Senator Long 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, which would have 
allowed the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to readjust loans previously 
made to banks to not exceeding 90 per 
cent of the value of the collateral offered 
as security for such loans was rejected. 

Senator Glass (Deim.), of Virginia, in- 
sisted on thorough examinations of the 
benks applying for loans and said that 
elimination of the requirement would 
allow “thousands of insecure banks to 
avail themselves” of Federal reserve fa- 
cilities. 

Immediately of the 


upon passage 


| House bill as amended in the Senate it 


and the House 
in the Senate 


was sent to the House 
concurred by voice vote 


| amendments, and it was signed by pre- 


section | 


siding officers of the two houses and sent 
to the White House. 


During the final debate on the bill in} 
Congress, as the House agreed to the | 
Steagall explained its | 


Senate action, Mr. 
Excerpts from this final debate 
[Continued on Page 14, Column 1,] 


| { making 


| tion or any 


| gold 
| emergency banking law. 
| private selling of gold at a premium the 


| in the country. 


| ing 


| partnership, association, 


|; any 


R. F. GC. Will Match 


Subscriptions of Pri- 
vate Stockholders 
Wherever Possible 


eventually sell at a premium. The hoard- 
ing of it now for sale later might be« 
come a profitable transaction, according 


to explanations made orally at the 


Treasury. 


Against these hoarders the Treasury 


| moved in two ways after the declaration 


of the banking holiday. 
Federal 


Through the 
Reserve Board all banks were 
called upon to submit a list of persons * 
large gold withdrawals which 
had not been redeposited by the time 
the list was made up. No definite ac- 
implication of action was 
contained in this request to the banks, 
Originally the list was to be made up as 
of March 13. The time limit was first 
extended to March 17 and then to 


| March 27. 


Calling in of Gold 
The second line of action against the 
hoarders was embodied in the 
To prevent the 


Secretary of the Treasury was given 
the right to call in and purchase all gold 
Anyone failing to com- 
ply with such a call was to be subject to 
a fine of double the amount of gold 
withheld. The Secretary has not issued 
such a call. 

Supplementing this action, the bank- 
law conferred upon the President 
the right to “investigate, regulate, oF 
prohibit under such rules and regula- 


| tions as he may prescribe * * * export, 


hearding, melting or earmarking of gold 
or silver coin or bullion or currency.” 
Under this law President Roosevelt has 
issued an Executive Order, dated March 
10, prohibiting the exportation of gold 


; or the paying out of gold. 


Other than to call upon the banks for 


Jia list of gold withdrawals, no attempt 
| has been made to exercise the authority 
| to “investigate” 


gold or any other type 
of hoarding. The section of the Execu- 


!tive Order on which the gold arrange- 


ment now rests follows: 

“Until further order, no individual, 
or corporation, 
including any banking institution, shall 
export or otherwise remove or permit to 
be withdrawn from the United States or 
place subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof any gold coin, gold bullion, or 
certificates, except in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by or under 
license issued by the Secretary of the 
| Treasury. 

Restrictions Ordered 

“No permission to any banking insti- 
| tution to perform any banking functions 
| shall authorize such institution to’ pay 
}out any gold coin, gold bullion or gold 
certificates except as authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, nor to allow 
withdrawal of any currency for hoard- 
ing, nor to engage in any transaction in 
foreign exchange except such as may be 
undertaken for legitimate and normal 
business requirements, for reasonable 
traveling and other personal require- 
ments, and for the fulfillment of con- 
tracts entered into prior to March 6, 
1933.” 

There is no mention in the order of 
hoarding done in the past. The order 
prohibits future payments of gold for 
ar.y purpose or other coin or bullion for 
hoarding. The law itself does not spe- 
cifically outline any procedure to be fol- 
lowed in handling hoards already set up, 
except that it may be regulated by the 
President. 

What regulations eventually may be 
issued has not been: definitely decided, 
Treasury legal staffs are working on the 
avestion, but meanwhile the voluntary 
return of gold and other money from 
hoarding gradually unravelling .the 
problem without aid from the emergedcy 
law or supplementary regulations. 

If the return of gold and other monies 
continues, the regulations may never be 
issued, it was said, but the international 
use of gold and handling of foreign ex- 
change transactions are national ques- 
tions still remaining unsolved. 


is 





sen hh nto ‘Coma 


Of Ginger Paralysis 


Muscular Effects Found to 
Have Been Produced by 
Chemical Adulterant 


So-called ginger paralysis, which oc- 
curred in many sections of the United 
States early in 1930, was due to the use 
a chemical adulterant consisting of 
one of the cresols in firm combination 
with phosphoric acid, according to 
Maurice I. Smith, principal pharmacolo- 
gist, and E, F. Stohlman, junior phar- 
macologist, National Institute of Health, 
United States Public Health Service. 
They discuss the result of a study of the 
pharmocologic action of phenol esters. 

Ginger paralysis described as a 
| peculiar symptom complex characterized 
by bilateral and symmetrical flaccid 
peralysis for the most part of the distal 
muscles of the lower extremeties and to 
a lesser extent of the upper extremities, 


of 


is 


with practically no  sensatory dis- 
turbance. 
Experiments have determined that 


these symptoms can be reproduced in 
certain species of laboratory animals by 
administration of the phosphoric ester of 
orthocresol. A curious immunity of the 
dog and monkey to this poison was also 
discovered, and other differences in ani- 
mal reaction to phenol esters were sub- 
sequently noted . 

The insusceptibility of certain animals 
is explained on the ground of slow, ir- 
regular and incomplete absorption of 
the poison on oral administration. 

An apparently new type of relation- 
ship between chemical constitution and 
physiologic action is discovered by the 
| study of the phenol esters, it is stated, 
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j Seasonal Decrease 


in Construction 


Nearly One-half During the Month 


Value of Residential Building Increased by 
35.8 Per Cent Although Number of 


Structures Was Smaller 





A decrease of 46.4 per cent in indicated 
expenditures for total building operations 
in 758 cities having a population of 10,000 | 
or more is shown for February as com-| 
pared with January, according to a state- | 
ment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 
Department of Labor. 

There is usually a seasonal decrease in| 
building operations of all kinds compar-| 
ing February with January, the state- 
ment said, and continued as follows: 

February, 1933, showed an increase of 


$5.8 per cent for residential building as/ building operations in these cities’ de-| Transportation 


compared with January, 1933. The num-, 
ber of residential buildings, however, de-| 
creased 18 per cent. New nonresidential | 
building decreased 13.4 per cent in num- 
ber and 66.6 per cent in indicated expen-| 
ditures. Additions, alterations, and re-| 
pairs decreased 5.9 per cent in number 
and 12.6 per cent in estimated cost. Dur- 
ing February, 1933, 1,742 family-dwelling | 
units were provided in new buildings. 
This is an increase of 15.3 per cent as} 
compared with January. 


Contracts Awarded 
By Federal Agencies, 


Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded contracts during 
February for buildings to cost $6,140,195. 
This is nearly $10,000,000 less than the 
value of contracts awarded during Jan- 
uary, 1933, and over $1,000,000 less than 
the value of contracts awarded by the 
Federal Government during February, 
1932. 


Comparing permits issued in 351 iden-| 
tical cities having a population of 25,000 
and over in February, 1933, and February, 
1932, there was a decrease of 61.2 per cent | 
in the number and a decrease of 44.9 per | 
cent in indicated expenditures for new) 
residential buildings. New nonresidential | 
buildings decreased 40.4 per cent in num-| 








ber and 50.6 per cent in indicated expen- 
ditures. | 

The number of additions, alterations, | 
and repairs decreased 24.4 per cent, while | 
the cost decreased 41.9 per cent. Total 
creased 32 per cent in number and 46.9 
per cent in indicated expenditures. The 
number of family-dwelling units decreased 
51.3 per cent, comparing February, 1933, 
with February, 1932. 

Permits were issued during February, 
1933, for the following important build- 
ing projects: In the Borough of the 


Bronx, for an apartment house to cost 
over $3,000,000; in Sacramento, Calif., for 
a school building to cost nearly $300,000; 
in the Borough of Manhattan, for a hos-| 


| pital building to cost $800,000; in Oneonta, 


N. Y., for a public utilities building to} 
cost $300,000; and in Rochester, N. Y., for 
a State hospital to cost nearly $800,000. 
Contracts were awarded by the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Department 
for a post office in Columbus, Ohio, to| 
cost over $1,200,000; for an appraiser’s | 
stores building in Baltimore, Md., to cost | 
nearly $700,000; and for a Federal Court 
House in Fort Worth, Tex., to cost over 
$600,000. 


Estimated cost of new buildings in 758 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in Jan- 


.uary, 1933, and February, 1933, by geographic d 










ivisions: 
New residential building: | 
Families provided for | 
in new dwellings 





Estimated cost 








Cities Jan., 1933 Feb.. _ Jan., _ Feb., en 
TAN, .....cescccecceecoccers 108 $764,070 $363. 7 

Middle Atlantic SneKocbesucceese 167 1,732,751 4,272,991 382 : 818 
East North Central.. 181 530,802 225,490 i15 58 | 
West North Central............. 74 181,558 177.700 70 63 | 
South Atlantic .... 75 657,377 535,674 209 173 | 
South Central ........-ssseeeeee cone 72 437,704 355,282 248 174 | 

Mountain and Pacific........sse-ss.- 81 981.925 1,248,161 314 359 

NEL, cc sipnsresvccsavcceoseoboveses 758 $5,286,187 $7,179,219 1,511 1.74) 

Per cent of change......cececesseeee +35.8 +15.3 

Total construction (in- 

New nonresidential build- cluding alterations and 

ings, estimated cost repairs), estimated cost 
Cities Jan., 1933 Feb oa Jen gs aes | 
New England ........ - 108 $637,590 $476, 184, ,473, | 
Middle Atlantic rer 167 10,358,863 4,483,076 14,607,381 10,838,491 | 
East North Central 181 633,652 1,685,139 2,314,914 2,596,595 | 
West North Central 74 194,107 447,783 759,918 891,216 | 
South Atlantic .... 75 778,215 1,512,471 2,213,345 3,083,525 | 
South Central ..... 72 3.437.556 1,678,010 4.461.014 2,553,309 | 

Mountain and Pacific.......+seeeee 81 17,338,489 850,486 19,235,069 3,088,879 

SE ais win bnc.sos ese sseustinabeeesss $33,379,472 $11,133,387 $45,776,544 $24,526,200 

56.6 —46.4 





Per cent of change.’ 





On Basis of E 


Definite agreement is reported to a 
been reached on quota allotments for | 
participants of the recently reconstituted | 


International Steel Cartel, according to 
@ report to the Commerce Department’s 
-Iron and Steel Division from Commercial 
Attache R. C. Miller, Brussels. 

The Belgium-Luxembourg group of pro- 
ducers has been allotted 26 per cent of 
the total. This total must be calculated 
on the basis of an export trade of be- 
tween 6,800,000 and 11,000,000 metric tons 
annually. No details of other quota al- 
lotments were included in the report. 

Production on the part of the member- 
ship of the Entente will be controlled, but 
the basis of control will be activity in the 
export market. The trade of the first six 
months of 1932 was selected as the basis 
for all calculations and a figure of 6,800,- 
000 tons set up. On the basis of this vol- 
ume of export trade the member coun- 
tries—Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg—will be permitted to pro- 
duce a total of about 11,000,000 tons of 
raw steel annually. 

As exports increase the tonnage of steel 


to be made will rise until, with exports |t 


Navy Platis Series of S 
To Test Airworthi 


The first trial flight of the U. S. S.i 
“Macon,” Navy dirigible, will take place 
at Akron, Ohio, beginning March 30, the 
Navy Department announces. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

The airship will remain the property of 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation until 
the satisfactory completion of the tests 
and its final acceptance by the Navy, al- 
though Commander A. H. Dresel, U. S. N., 
and his officers and crew ordered to duty 
with the “Macon,” will actually comprise 
the personnel which will have charge of 
the operation of the airship throughout 
the trial flights. These tests are conducted 
by the Board of Inspection and Survey, 
under Rear Admiral George C. Day, U. S. 
N., of the Navy Department. 

The trials of the “Macon’ are expected 
to be of about six weeks’ duration. About 
six flights will be made, one of which will 
be an endurance flight of about 50 hours. 

Engineering Probiems 

It is expected that the “Macon” will be 
delivered to the Naval Air Station, Sunny- 
vale, Calif., about May 1, 1933. Definite 
plans for commissioning of the “Macon” 
have not been made, as it has not been de- 
cided whether it will take place at Akron 
or at Sunnyvale. 

The trials of a new airship such as the 
“Macon” are an engineering job of first 
magnitude, and can best be carried out 
if they are free from extraneous influ- 
ences and possible interferences. The 
probable large public interest in the initial 
trials of the “Macon” is recognized, but 


information 


New Method Is Invented 
For Joining Steel Rails 


A new method of joining steel rails has 
been invented in Germany, according to 
a report received by the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of: Commerce, from Vice Consul Medalie 
in Stuttgart. 

The invertor, named Rolshoven, it was 


stated, claims that the new method will | 


eiiminate joiting and defy sabotage. It 
was stated also that the German Na- 
tional Railways have successfully tried out 
this invention during the last six months 
and are considering its installation. 

The Bureau announced that a report 
giving compieie details, with illustrations, 
may be borrowed from its Transportation 
Division at Washington upon 
mentioning Exhibit No. 3174. 


request, | 


Steel Cartel Fixes Production Quotas 


xport Business in 1932 


amounting to 11,000,000 tons, production 
will amount to about 27,000,000 tons. Dur- 
ing this period it appears that the Belgo- | 
Luxembourg proportion will remain sta- | 
tionary, but the Franco-German group | 


ing as the volume of the trade increases. | 
Should exports exceed 11,000,000 tons | 


all quotas will become fixed. If, on the! 
other hand, they would decline below 6,- 
800,000 all quotas would become liable 
to alteration. Quotas will be fixed every 
three months. 

The crude steel production (in metric 
tons) of the members of the Entente in 
1931 and 1932 is summarized in Commer- 
cial Attache Miller’s report as follows: | 
Germany, 1931, 8,292,000; 1932, 5,571,000; 
Belgium, 1931, 3,123,000; 1932, 2,809,000; 
Luxemburg, 1931, 2,027,000; 1932, 1,955,000; 
Saar, 1931, 1,538,000; 1932, 1,463,000; 
France, 1931, 7,822,000; 1932, 5,604,000. 

The records of the Iron and Steel Divi- 
sion show a German production amount- 
ing to 5,746,000 tons in 1932, or 175,000 
-vINqe} ey} UT UMOYS ST UBY) alOW suo? | 
| tion. 
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Sas Trial Flights 


ness of Airship ‘Macon’ 


t is considered that the engineering as- 
pects of the matter should predominate. 
Under the contract the responsibility for 
the airship passes to the Navy when the 
airship starts to leave the shed for any 
trial flight and vceturns to the contractor 
when the airship is returned to shed upon 
completion of any trial flight. The In- 
spector of Naval Aircraft is the Depart- 


ment’s representative for relations with | 


the contractor. 


Special Flights Barred 

Arrangements are in process of being 
worked out to permit radio communica- 
tion from the “Macon” to the Naval Re- 
serve Radia Station (NIV) located in the 
administration building at the Akron air- 
port, which will be manned for this pur- 
pose by personnel temporarily assigned 
from the regular naval establishment. 


Numerous requests have already been 


received to have the “Macon” visit certain 
cities and localities during the trial flights. 
As it is impossible to comply with these 
requests, and in order to allow a perfectly 
free hand in the conduct of the trial 
flights, the Chief of Naval Operations has 
disapproved of any special flights to vari- 


ous localities. Throughout.the trial flights, | 


no definite itineraries will be planned in 
advance, and the conduct of the trials 
will be left to the discretion of the com- 
manding officer. 


/ments were recently set by the Board of 
| Trade at £59,000,000 for 1932 compared 


‘Pan American Convention 


Continued Decline 


In Railway Work} 























Balance 


Unfavorable 100 --FISHER'S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX* 
Against British Trade || * 
Iner eased Last Year a COMMERCIAL FAILURES * 


Unemployment Declines in 
February Under High 
Mark of January, Com- 
merce Department Told 








Revised official figures of Great Britain’s 
unfavorable balance of international pay- 


J 
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with £104,000,000 for 1931, according to a 
report of the Commerce Department’s 
Regional Division. 

Trade conditions in Great Britain dur- 
ing February showed the usual seasonal 
declines. Traffic receipts of the four main 
railway systems for the four weeks ended 
Feb. 12, were £9,855,000 compared with 
£9,898,000 for the corresponding four weeks 
of 1931. 


Unemployment Shows Recession 
Toward the close of the month the to- 


No. 24082.—Cargill Commis- 
|}sion Company v. Great Northern Railway. | 
Rates on wheat and rye, in ~arloads, from | 
tal registered unemployed was Officially | poxio, Aneta, Warwick, and Roseville, N. Dak., | 
estimated at 2,857,000, which was 156,000/t minneapolis, Minn., and Superior, Wis., | 
more than for February, 1932, but 46,000! round unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
less than for January of this year, when | Lettuce. No. 25005.—Cleveland Growers 
an all-time high was recorded. 7 | Marketing Company v. New York, Chicago & 
Conditions in the iron and steel indus-| st. Louis Railroad. Car!cad minimum weight 
try continue quiet; the coal trade has not{on jeat lettuce from Cleveland, Cincinnati, | 
been up to expectations; the automobile | ang Toledo, Ohio, to St. Louis, Mo., found | 
industry continues rather well employed,| unreasonable but not otherwise 
with active demand in small horse-POW-| Reasonable minimum prescribed for the fu- 


Wheat and rye. 





| will benefit, their respective quotas vary-| ereq units; the chemicals industry shows | ture and reparation awarded. 


a fairly satisfactory volume of business, Livestock. No. 25273.—Producers Cooper. 
* |ative Commission Association .v. Cleveland, 
Mill Consumption of Cotton | Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 


Deliveries of raw cotton to Lancashire | Rates on livestock, in carloads, from aaney. 
spinners in the first three weeks of Feb- | Kenton, Urbana, and Bellefontaine, Ohio, to 


Buffalo, N. Y., found unreasonable. Repara- | 
ruary were 156,000 bales, a decrease Of | tion awarded. 
4,000 bales compared with the correspond-| Livestock. No. 25273.—Producers_Cooper- 


ing period of January, and 2,000 bales| ative Commission Association v. Cleveland, 


5 i , |Cincinnatl, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
below the first three weeks in February, | oany. or eee in aomnaay 


1932. The woolen and worsted yarn trade | Signey, Kenton, Urbana, 
is irregular. Ohio, to Buffalo, N. Y., 

There is considerable speculation in the | Reparation awarded. , 
lumber trade over the effect of Govern-| , Fence posts. No. 25081—Charles Nunn Vv. 


A ; ; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
ment subsidy withdrawal on house build- | Rates on Sonaen (hedge) fence posts, in 
ing. 


| carloads, from certain points in southeastern 
«| Kansas to destinations in eastern Iowa and 
| western Illinois found not unreasonable or 
|} unduly prejudicial. 

| Rates on the same commodity, in carloads, 
}from Walnut, and Brazilton, Kans., to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, found to have been departures 
from the long-and-short-haul provision of the 
|fourth section prior to May 30, 1932, but not 
thereafter. 

Complaint dismissed. 


and Bellefontaine, 
found unreasonable. 


City in West Virginia 
To Have New Airport 


Two Cities Plan Improvements | 





P F ili a Glass. 1. and S. Docket No. ae ‘ 
res B 1. Proposed cancellation of commodity rates | 
To reannt acilities and substitution of class rates on glass 
1 ar -q.| (Plate, polished, and polished wired), in car- 
For the week enced March 16, the Acro loads, applying interterritorially between 


nautics Branch has received information| points in official and southern classification | 


that the establishment of municipal air-| territories, between points in southern terri- 


“ ; - . <3 ‘ . | tory, from Crystal City, Mo., to southern ter- 
ports 1s proposed at the following cities: | ritory, and from Okmulgee, Okla., to Mem- 


(Names with asterisk (*) indicate air-/| phis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., found not 
ports already established for which im-| justified. Proposed cancellation of commodity 


y | rates and substitution of class rates on rough 
_— are contemplated or under or ribbed glass, window glass, and rough- 
way. 


rolled glass, in carloads, between points in 
*Las Vegas, N. Mex.; southern territory, and from origins in of- 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ficial territory and from Crystal City, Mo., to 

= - x _| destinations in southern territory, found not 

Projects for the development of airports | justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 

at the following cities have been accom-/|celed without prejudice to the filing of new 

out ; Bic dagen 

plished or indefinitely postponed: CORRENEES Mh, CRUNSRRNTY with the views ex- 
Established: Grand Junction, Colo.;| P7®* 


j , . . ° 2. Rates applied to shipments of plate 
Fitzgerald, Ga.; Rockford, Ill.; Owensboro, glass from origins in the Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 


*Jasper, Tenn.; 


Ky.; Eweui, Mich. Brookhaven, Miss trict to High Point and Lenoir, N. C., found 
Indefinitely posiponed: Lamar, Colo.; unreasonable for the future, but reparation | 
. i Pape 3 ne denied for reasons stated. 

Franklin, Ky.; Worcester, Mass; New . : ‘adi i 

Ul Mi Ammoniacal liquor: No. 25462 — Wheeling 
m, inn. Steel Corporation v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 


charged on ammoniacal liquor, 
in carloads, from Portsmouth (New Boston) 
Ohio, to Natrona, Pa., found unreasonable 
Reasonable rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

Asphalt, tar and pitch: I. and S. Docket 
No. 3613.—Proposed rates on asphalt, tar, and 
pitch from, to, and between points in the 
South found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in accordance 
with the findings in the report. 


way: Rate 


On Aviation Is Ratified 


Ratification of the Pan American Con- 
vention on Commercial Aviation by the 
Congress and the President of Costa Rica 
was Officially announced Jan. 6, 1933. 


This convention was signed Feb. 15, 1928, Bismuth metal: No. 25207—U. S. S. Lead 
at Habana by the delegates of the gov-| Refinery v. Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad: 
ernments represented at the Sixth Inter-| A®Y-quantity rates on bismuth metal, from 


Grasselli, Ind., to Rahway, N. J., Washington, 
D. C., and New York and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Application No. 13470.—Rates from, to, and 
between points in southern territory. 
Fourth-section relief granted carriers par- 
ticipating in class rates between points in 
southern territory and between points in that 


national Conference of American States. 
It will be necessary for Costa Rica's 
ratification to be deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba; 40 days after that act 
the convention will be effective in Costa 
Rica.—(Department of Commerce.) 





Su pplies 
By Lar ger Export 


Although exports of American cotton , 


have been slightly less than a year ear- 
lier in four oi the first six months of the 
current season the total for the half year 
was still ahove the first half of 1931-32 


and were the largest for a like period 
since 1928-29. 


Domestic mill consumption of American 


cotton has been above last season in five | 
of the first six months of the season, so} 


tion has been 7 per cent above the cor- 
{responding period of last season and 14 
per cent above that of August-January, 
1930-31. Total disappearance of American 


cotton from the United States for the| 


first half of the season therefore, has been 
269,000 bales or 4 per cent above the sim- 
ilar period of last season, and 938,000 bales 


or 14 per cent above the first half of 
1930-31. 
| This in addition to a substantially 


of American Cotto 


that for the nalf year domestic consump- | 


i tied 
and Mill Consumption 


cial territory, on the other, constructed on 
the bases prescribed or approved in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 
I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C, C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 
567, and commodity rates made on a percent- 
age relation to the said rates, to apply over 
all routes between said points the lowest 
rates applicable over any route between the 
7 ‘ same points constructed on the above bases, 
smaller domestic crop accounts for the 


decrease of slightly more than 1,100,000 
| bales in ihe apparent supply of American 
cotton remaining in the United States on 
Jan. 31, 1933, as compared with a year 
earlier, despite the fact that the carry- 
over in the United States at the begin-| 
ning of the season was 3,300,000 bales 
larger than on Aug. 1, 1931. 


report. 

Fourth-section relief granted carriers parties 
to the applications included in this proceed- 
ing operating routes wholly or in part through 
southern territory to continue or to establish 
and maintain class and commodity rates be- 
tween points in official territory and points 
on the border between said territory and 
southern territory, the same as those applica- 
ble on like property between the said points 
over routes operating within official territory, 


Foreign mill consumption was on the subject to the conditions set forth in the 
| whole somewhat above a year earlier dur- | Teport. 
Commissioners Farrell, McManamy and Lee 


ing the firs: few months of the season 


. dissenting. 
and considerably 


Building material: No. 25211.—Enochs Lum- 


above the low point 


reached last Summer For the past few|ber & Manufacturing Company Alabama 
weeks, however, reports indicate that ac- | Steet Southern Railroad, Rates charges 3 
Sob 5 ; : | building material, in carloads, from Jackson, 
tivity has shown a slightly downward|iss., to Baltimore. Md. Syracuse. N. ¥.. 


trend, with sales running below produc- 
tion. In Europe particularly much larger 
quantities of American cotton have been 
used so far this season due both to in- 
creased activity and to the use of larger 
proportions of American.—(Department of 
Agriculture.) 


Waynesburg and Tyrone, Pa. and Richmond, 
Va,, not shown to have been unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

Creosote oil: No. 24515.—William E. Jordan & 
Brother v. Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey 

Rates on interstate shipments of creosote 
| oil, in tank-car loads, from and to specific 
| points in official territory found unreasonable. 


unlawful. | 


from | 


territory, on the one hand, and points in offi- | 


subject to the conditions set forth in the | 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Departmenr of Commerce of The United States Government 





i r HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for 
Number Emp loyed wes Janua y by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce convenience as a base period the weekly average of each 
Is Reduced 13.29 Per of the Department of Commerce. series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
\ ly average for this period is ex- 
ent From Last Year The figures from which the charts are made are indicated. The week 
€ . : obtained from reliable private, as well as poveenenenn apnea pd — = a er value eae = 
. sources. The actual week for all items does not always S calcula as a percentage o: S average. us, when 
Shab egae Badbenwcgrh - yea Toe | end on the same day, but in the main, it is a comparison the item~for any particular week is greater than the 
the mi dle of January was 13.29 per cen for the same period. average for the years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an 
lower than oh of ‘i saae an “ In order to simplify comparison between different index number of more than 100; if the value is less than 
year ago, accorcing fe monthly tab~- business indicators and to compare statistical series the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest 
warn Geant _by the Interstate Com- which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of data plotted on the chart below are for the week ended 
the Gaalitan of employes on Class I Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of March 18, where available. 
Steam Railways, at the middle of Jan-/|] mndex Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive. 100 Chart Legends: 1932 9-0-0-0-0-0 1933 —_— 
uary, 1933, and percentage of decrease, e ° 
compared with same date in the preced- BITUMINOUS COAL RODUCTION. nee ROU PRODUCTION, A ogc 
pee rier. Are | 4 RRR STi ocoeomnienes 
No. Pct. 110 o 
Executives, officials, and staff | 
NONE. cruccactacceteete 12,655 10.47 
Professional, clerical and gen- | 
| ORT eee 168,472 15.03 
Maintenance of way and 
SEPUCCUIOS inc vowed esos sacsss 180,675 13.99 | 
Maintenance of. equipment 
RE PROTON ohn is See Sate psec 262,398 12.55 
(other than | 
train, engine, and yard)... 122,969 12.58 | STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
Transportation (yardmasters, | too 
switch tenders and hostlers) 12,293 17.90 | 80 
Transportation (train and 
engine service) ............ 186,541 12.36 60 
Total, all employes....... 946,003 13.29 40 
Corresponding totals for pre- 
ceding months: 20 
December 976 825 12.46 ° 
seine Seat 128 ” 
CEODES ....cccccccccccccseces d 95 7 
September ...ccccccsccecsccecs 994.630 19.49 100 FREIGHT CAR DINGS 
AUBUSE .ncccccccccseccecccces 980,627 22.73 
insta veatees 1,005,929 22.08 | 80 
UG -+e dba bees ancevieaned 1,031,014 20.61 | 
MAY so ccivcccsccsevsecsecsors 1,065,159 19.17 so 
April .. 1,069.397 18.44} ai 
March .. . 1,080,027 16.86 
February . 1,075,662 17.02 20 






BOND PRICES® 


BANK DEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 


Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings | 


And Finance Cases Announced by I. C. C. 





eae in railway rate and finance cases have just been handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: e 


! 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the future and | 
reparation awarded. 3 | 

No finding made in respect of allegations | 
relating to rates on coal-tar oil because of | 
failure of complainants to specifically describe 
the commodity shipped. 

Oil-well supplies: No. 24760.—Haynes Drilling | 
Company v. Texas & Pacific Railway. Rates 
on oil-well supplies, in carloads, between cer- 
tain points in the Southwest found not to}| 
have been unreasonable. Complaints dis-| 
missed. 

Livestock: No, 24166.—Arizona Packing Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail-| 
way. Rates on cattle, calves, sheep, and hogs, | 
in carloads, maintained prior to Jan. 25, 1932, | 
| over interstate routes from points in Arizona, | 
|New Mexico, Texas, and Colorado to destina- 
tions in Arizona, found unreasonable. Repa- 
jration awarded. 

+++ 


Finance Docket 


F. D. No. 9856.—Authority granted Nashville 
Terminal Company to issue $401,677.21 of 
promissory notes, $399,177.21 thereof to replace 
a like amount of outstanding notes, and $2,500 | 
|to provide for applicant's corporate purposes. 
F. D. No. 9369.—Certificate issued permitting 
|the Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & Pacific | 
Railroad Company to abandon a _narrow-; 
|gauge branch line in Jackson and Dubuque 
| Counties, Iowa. 1 

F, D. No. 9311.—Certificate issued permitting 
|the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company to abandon, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, lessee, to} 
abandon operation of, a portion of a branch | 
line of railroad in Miami and Grant Counties, 


Indiana. 


~+ + | 
Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Fruits and vegetables: No. 24924 —Carpenter- | 
Hiatt Sales Company v. Atchison, Topeka &, 
|Santa Fe Railway. Provisions of defendants’ | 
| tariffs which penalize carload shipments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, in basket con- 
tainers, from origins in California, Nevada, | 
Oregon and Washington to interstate destina- | 
tions, and which fail to accord to said com-| 
modities when shipped in baskets the same 
transportation charge as is applied on the} 
same articles when shipped in boxes and| 
crates, found to result in unreasonable rates 
j}and undue prejudice to shippers who use 
baskets, and undue preference to the shippers 
who use boxes or crates for carload shipments | 
of the same articles. 

Linoleum: No. 24668.—S. A. Maxwell & Com- 
pany v, Alton Railroad. Rates on linoleum, 
in straight carloads, and in mixed carloads 
with lingleum cement, from Philadelphia, Pa., | 
Trenton, N. J., and points related thereto, to 
Kansas City, Mo., via all-rail, ocean-and-rail, | 
and rail-ocean-and-rail, found not to have! 


| 
| 








‘Efforts Under Way by 







Air Traffic Doubled 


To Central America 


Air traffic between the United States 
and Mexico and the Central American 
republics last year practically doubled, 
compared with 1931, according to a report 
from the Matamoros consulate, made pub- 
lic by the Commerce Department’s Aero- 
nautics Trade Division. 

During 1932, 2,766 passengers arrived at 
Brownsville, Texas, from Mexico and the 
Central American countries compared 
with 1,242 in 1931. Imports by plane in 
1932 were valued at $3,427,804, while ex- 
ports amounted to $271,118. 

The Mexican government maintains a 
full staff of inspectors and postal em- 
ployes at the Brownsville airport making 
it unnecessary for planes crossing the 
boundary to land at Matamoros, Tamauli- 
pas, where there are no aviation facilities. 


Soft Coal Output Higher; 
Anthracite Is Unchanged 


The total production of soft coal dur-| 


ing the week ended March 11 is estimated 
at 5,500,006 net tons, an increase of 230,- 
000 tons, or 4.4 per cent, over the pre- 
ceding week. Production in the corre- 
sponding week last year amounted to 8,- 
046,000 tons. However, the stimulated ac- 
tivity during the closing weeks of the 
1931-32 coal year was apparently influ- 
enced by threatened labor difficulties in 
some of the producing fields. - 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
showed practically no change in the week 
ended March 11. The total output is es- 
timated at 970,000 net tons, in comparison 
with 967,000 tons in the preceding week, 
and 1,170,000 tons in the corresponding 
week of 1932. 

The total production of beehive coke 
in the week encdled March 11 is estimated 
at 20,900 net tons.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


been or to be unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Gravel: No. 25278.—Harrison Engineering & 
Construction Corporation (of Delaware) v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Rates charged on gravel, in carloads, shipped 
during 1930 from certain points in eastern 
Nebraska to certain destinations in western 
sae sen not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Produce 





To Stop Price Cutting and Raise Income 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


New England Dairies, Inc., which was or- 
ganized under legislative authority, must 
recognize ir its make-up and directorate | 
all producing interests in New England. 

New Fngland Dairies, Inc., has been! 
|endeavoring for ebout two years to co-| 
ordinate the industry, but, according to 
the Governors’ Board, has shown “in- 
| ability to gain the support of a sufficient | 
number of individual producers and pro- 
ducers’ groups.” Recommendations were | 
|made for revising the organization to at-| 
|tract a greater number of those engaged | 
jin the industry | 
Governor Scheceman of Wisconsin, act- 
jing to prevent a recurrence of a milk! 
|strike which was started in that State a| 
|few weeks ago, recently caHed into con- | 
| ference representatives of condensaries in 
|the State and chain store officials from 
New York and Ci.icago, from whom he se- 
{cured an agreen.cnt to discontinue price- 
cutting of evaporated milk. 


| Pian for Immediate Relief 
| The Wisconsin Governor announced a 
program for imn.ediate relief of the in- 
|dustry, in which he included a proposal 
|to summon the Gevernors of surrounding 
| States for a conference to map out uni-| 
form legislation designed to increase prices | 
of milk and its products. 
Other points in his program are as fol- 
| lows: | 
| Obtaining an egreement with retailers 
| not to feature miJk products as “ieaders,” 
|a practice held to be demoralizing to 
| prices of milk products. 
| Reacting an agreement to remove evap- | 
jorated mik from the 5-cent class which | 
farmers ciaim hes threatened additional 
reductions in the price of raw milk. } 

Working toward the goal of bringing 
milk prices to the farmer to cost of pro-| 
duction. 

In Illinois, a bill is pending jn the Legis- 








lature in which it is proposed to define | 


milk as public vtilities subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Illinois Commerce 


Commission, the utility regulatory agency | 


of the State. 

The national control plan proposed in 
England, accordi::g to the statement of 
the Department of Commerce, includes 
the creation of a national controi board, 


through which it is hoped that the farmer | 
will be in a pos.tion to secure a better | 
return for his produce without increas- | 


ing prices to the consumer. It is pro- 
posed also thai tariffs on certain im- 
ported) milk products be drastically in- 
creased and steps are contcmplated to 
encourage butter and cheese production. 


If recommendations of the Milk Com- | 


mission are carried out, the Department of 


Commerce stated, the effect will be largely | 


as follows: 

Milk farmers will despatch supplies as 
at present, but payment wiil in future 
be made througi: a Central Producers’ 
Boara. 

This board, which will conduct local 
operations through Regional Committees, 
will control the selling of supplies to re- 
taile1s. 


Levy on Consumption 


Control of distrivution will be exercised | 


by a Central Daitymen’s Board. 


Prices will be fixed’ by a Joint Milk 


| Council, on which consumers will be rep- 


resented. 

Dairy farmers will be paid by regional 
pools. They will receive the same price 
whetiier their milk is sold to retailers for 


| direct consumption or to factories. 


To provide funds to make good this 
difference, a levy will be imposed on all 
milk sold for liquid consumption. 

The productior of better quality milk 
will be encouraged by guaranteed quality 
premiums. Thest will also be financed 
by means of a lev: payable, in this case, 
equajly by milk producers and by buyers. 













Federal Control 
Of Railway and 


Motor Carriers: 


Bills Reintroduced at This 
Session by Mr. Rayburn 
Also Would Reorganize 
Communications Control 


Representative Eayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
ham, Tex., Chairnian of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has reintroduced bills he offered at 
the last session of Congress for regulation 
of interstate motor carriers, to establish 
a Federal Communications and Power 


Commission, for regulation of railroad 
holding companies, and the measure re-= 
lating to railroad rate-making, valuation 
and recepture of excess earnings. 

The motor carrier bill (H. R. 3756) is 
identical with the one considered during 
| the last session (H. R. 12739). It would 
require certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity by commen carriers of passen- 
gers in interstat: commerce and provide 
for regulation of their rates, services and 
}accounts Prival: carriers of passengers 
|for hire and common and contract car- 
|riers of property would be required to 
| obtain permits, but their rates and other 
operations would not be subject to reg- 
ulation. 


Communications Control 


The bill (H. R. 3760) to create a Federal 
} Communications and Power Commission 
also is identical in form with the measure 
|introduced at the last session (H. R. 
14501). It would empower the new com- 
|mission to administer all Federal laws 
relating ‘to the regulation of the trans- 
mission or comnuiunication, in interstate 
or foreign commerce, of intelligence by 
| wire or wireless cr otherwise by the use 
of electrical energy, or relating to the 
transmission or sale of power in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

It would transfe: the jurisdiction over 
communication companies now held by 
the Interstate Currmerce Commission and 
the jurisdiction over water power proj- 
ects now vested in the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Railroad Regulation 


The railroad hciding company bill (H. 
R. 3755) is the s*me as that introduced 
at the last session (H. R. 11643). It would 
extend jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissiom over future acquisi- 
tions by holding companies and would 
revise the consolication provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
eliminating the reyuirement for valuations 
in consolidation cases. 
| The other railrcad bill (H. R. 3754) is 
similar to that oi the last session on the 
|}same subjects (H R. 11642), on which 
Mr. Rayburn’s Committee made a fa- 
vorable report. I. would repeal the pro- 
| visions of secticn 15a for recapture of 
excess Parnings ard direct the return to 
| the carriers of income heretofore paid to 
the Government. 

It would relieve the Commission of the 
requirement of section 19a to make re- 
valuations of railioad property, and would 
permit the Commission to fix rates with- 
out necessarily providing for an aggregate 
return om aggregate value, but basing the 
charges upon the needs of the carriers 
and the public interest in adequate and 
efficient service at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Federal Borrowing 
Now Less Expensive 


Interest Rate Recedes to Nearly 
Normal on 91-day Bills 


The cost of Government short-term bor- 
| rowing, aiter reaching an all-time high in 
| the preceding two weeks, dropped back to 
}more normal leve's on March 20 when 
|the Treasury soid a $100,000,000 issue of 
|91-day bills at an average discount rate 
| of 1.83 per cent. 

Not only did the discount rate recede 
}from its abnorma! height, if was pointed 
out orally at the Treasury, but the vol- 
ume of subscriptions increased to more 
than the usual total. The $100,000,000 
issue attracted total subscriptions of $386,- 
906,000 of which the Treasury accepted 
$100,569.000 Secretary of the Treasury 
| Woodin announced March 21, : 

Since the new issue was not for re- 
financing purposes, all the money went 
}into the Treasury’s cash balance which 
|had been depleisa by continued daily 
| deficits and by the postponement from 
March 15 to March 31 of income tax col- 
lections The casn balance amounted to 
$453,500,000 on March 20, according to 
Treasury records. 

The new issue of bills was dated March 
22 and distributed on that date, accord- 
{ing to Secretary Woodin’s announcement, 





Zeppelin to Resume 
South American Trips 


| Friedrichshafen-Rio de Janeiro 
Flights Begin Sept. 2 


“Graf Zeppelin” 1933 South American 
service will be resumed from Friederichs- 
hafen on a_ regular 14-day schedule 
Sept. 2, 1933, after the completion of the 
airship stations in Brazil and Spain. 
|These trips will be continued until Oct, 
| 28, 1933. 

The South American terminal for the 
airship will be at Rio de Janeiro and an 
intermediate landing will be made from 
Barcelona or Sevilla. Flying time from 
Friedrichshafen to Rio de Janeiro via 
Pernambuco is four days. * 

Fares have been reduced 20 per cent, 
making the charge for the trip 1,980 
|marks (approximately $470); from Fried- 
jrichshafen to Barcelona the charge will 
|be 260 marks ($60). Passengers may 
carry 265 pounds of baggage, 44 pounds 
of which may be taken on board the air- 
ship and the other 221 pounds will be 
carried free of charge on German 
steamers. 

The Condor Syndicate has arranged @ 
connecting service from Rio de Janeiro 
whereby passengers, mail and freight will 
be flown to Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
It will thus be possible to make a come- 
plete trip by air from Friedrichshafen to 
Buenos Aires in 5% days. 

There is a scheduled trip from Fried- 
richshafen to South America, May 6, and 
jother flights from Friedrichshafen are 
scheduled for the first Saturday of each 
month. A number of logal sight-seeing 
flights, particulalry over the Swiss Alps 
will be carried out during the Summer.— 
| ‘Department of Commerce.) 
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Prospects for Rapid Recovery 
of American Export Trade 


Record Expansion 


of Business Is Forecast on Basis 
of Economic 


HE export trade of the United States 
has advanced to new high record 
levels after every previous major depres- | 
sion in business, and there is no reason | 
to believe that there will not be another | 
yapid expansion in the dollar volume of | 
exports shortly after the present eco- | 
nomic emergency is ended, according to, 
statistical and oral information made 
available in the Department of Com- 
merce and the Statistical and Historical 
Research Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Records of the Department of Com- 
merce show that exports have been set | 
back severely in numerous depressions, 
but that the declines have always been 


| 


followed, usually immediately at the end | 
of the business difficulties, by expansions | 
which carried the total steadily up to| 
new high ground. 

Despite- temporary setbacks at inter-| 
vals, for instance, the export trade of | 
the United States quintupled in the | 
period 1790 to 1807, rising from $20,- 
205,000 to $108,343,000; advanced to 
nearly $300,000,000 in 1857, almost trip- | 
ling the 1807 figure; more than trebled | 
itself again by 1881, when it reached) 
$902,000,000; more than doubled again | 
by 1910, when it totaled $1,866,000,000; 
and again more than redoubled by 1916, 
when it was $4,333,000,000. 


Duration of Effect 
Of Trade Depressions 


Opinions have been expressed, even by | 
well-known economists in some instances, | 
that the foreign trade of the United | 
States has been crippled permanently by | 
the present unprecedentedly severe de- | 
pression. Some have declared that the sit- | 
uation is unique because the whole world | 
is in a similar conditiow at the same) 
time, and that the permanent effects 
therefore may be unprecedented. 

Information available in Federal de- | 
partments does not bear out either of 
these contentions. Material in the files | 
of the Division of Statistical and His-| 
terical Research, compiled’ by the Na-| 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, a 
private organization regarded in the Di- 
vision as a reliable agency, shows that 
in practically all periods when there was 
severe depression in the United States, | 
all or nearly all the leading nations of 
the world also were experiencing the 
same troubles. 

During the great depression of 1874- 
1879 in this country, for example, which | 
is regarded as the one most nearly com- 
parable in all respects to the present sit- 
uation, there was also a similar situation 
in England, Germany, Austria, and Can- 
ada, and more variable difficulties in 
France. 

A remarkable featuye of this period) 
was that the depression began and ended | 
at approximately the sarhe time in all 
these countries. Records were not avail- | 
able for other countries that might have | 
been affected. 


World Distribution 
Of Business Slumps 

During the American depression of | 
1884-1885, similar conditions prevailed 
also in England, France, Germany, Aus- | 
tria, and Canada. During the panic of | 
1893-1894 in the United States, there 
was business distress also in England, 
France, .Germany, Italy, Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, Japan, and China. Rec- 
ords had then become available for the 
additional countries named. 

During the depression of 1908 in the 
United States, the same troubles afflicted 
aiso England, France, Germany, Austria, | 
Italy, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Japan, | 
and China, and the crisis of 1921-1922) 
ccvered all the countries named except 
Austria. 

The only outstanding exception since | 
the Civil War to the tendency for all}! 
countries to be depressed at once is in 
the case of the relapse in American busi- 
ness in 1896-1897, which has_ been 
ascribed to free silver agitation in this 
country. During that emergency in the 
United States, there was a prosperous 
period in England, France, Germany,| 
Japan, and China, a mild depression in 
Austria, a revival from preceding trou- 
bles in Italy and Argentina, and a busi- 
ness crisis in Brazil. 

Notwithstanding the coincidence of 
depressions in the United States and in} 
other countries at various times, the for- 
eign trade of the United States never 
was kept from pushing upward to new 
records *shortly afterward. Even after 
the short but very severe troubles of 
1921-1922, when the great depression 
starting in 1929 was less than seven} 
years away, the rising tendency was re-| 
sumed until it was interrupted by the) 
1929 collapse. 





Peak in Exports 
Followed World War 


Extremely heavy exports and high| 
prices during the World War period took 
the export total up to the abnormal level 
of $8,108,000,000 in 1920. In the crisis | 
of 1921-1922, export trade fell off to| 
$3,771,156,000 still somewhat above the 
1915 level, but it resumed its normal in- | 
crease in 1923 and climbed consistently | 
year by year until it totaled $5,373,000,- | 
000 in 1929. The present business and | 
industrial collapse then set in, reducing 
exports to a total of $1,611,639,000 for 
1932. | 

While the reduction in exports in the 
last three years has been severe, and in 
dollar loss unprecedented, the drop ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the preceding | 
normal level has some parallels in our | 
history. The last year which could be | 
ecnsidered normal, before the World | 
War brought on a rapi dexpansion, was | 
1913, when’ exports were $2,484,000,000. | 

The drop in 1932 from this level has | 
been about one-third. 

In 1807, when a steady increase in ex- | 
ports had brought the total up to $108,-| 


| in 1818 to $70,143,000 in 1819, to $69,- 


MARCH 18 TO MARCH 25. 





to Follow Revival 


Precedents 





- 
forefathers as important as our former | 
#4,000,000,000 trade appeared to us, 
there was a sudden reduction in trade in 


1808 to $22,431,000, a drop of nearly ||} 


four-fifths, and in 1814 the British em- 
bargo brought the total down to $6,927,- 
000. It took exactly 20 years after this 
to bring the level again above $100,000,- 
000. 


Recovery From Decline 


al 


After Civil War | | 





Again, just before the Civil War, ex- 


ports had gained steadily for several ||| 


years to a peak of $333,576,000. In 1865, 
the first year of the sharp two-year de- 


pression that followed the war, exports |]! 


were $166,029,000, less than half the 
normal prewar level. In 1866, however, 
despite continued business troubles, ex- | 
ports set a new high record of $348,- 
860,000. | 

There have been other severe reduc- 
tions in trade, followed invariably by | 
advances to new vecords. The history 
of our export trade during and imme- 
diately after depressions may be sum- 
marized as follows: | 

In the crisis of 1819-1821, referred to) 
in some business circles as the “primary 


post-war depression” following the War |]} 


of 1812 with Great Britain, United 
States exports fell off from $93,281,000 


692,000 in 1820, and to $54,496,000 in! 
1821. 


Business recovery then set in, and ex- ||| 
ports increased every year until in 1825) ]| 


they were $90,738,000, the highest level, | 
with the exception of 1818, since 1807, 
and the third highest figure since 1790, 
which is as far back as the records go. | 


In 1826, the secondary post-war depres- | || 
sion began, and export trade again de-| || 
clined, fluctuating between $64,000,000 | || 
and $74,000,000 for the five years of the ||} 


business stagnation. : 
After this prolonged period of distress, 


exports rose steadily to unprecedented | |} 


hights. A year-by-year climb followed 
up to $124,339,000 in 1836, about 20 per 
cent above the previous record, after 
which the export trade leveled off and, 
with minor fluctuations, maintained 
about an even level for five years. 


Five Hard Years | 


Beginning in 1841 ‘|| 


A new five-year depression began in ||| 


1841, ascribed by economists to repudia- | 


ticn of debts by certain States which /]| 


had become so involved that they could 
find no way to settle their obligations 
except to wipe them off the slate. Dur- 
ing this period the upward march of | 
exports was halted and the yearly totals 
were held between about $100,000,000 
and $112,000,000. | 

With the conclusion of these difficul- 
ties, the forward movement was _ re- 
sumed and in 1847 the new high record 
o: $56,742,000 was reached. In 1848 and 
1849, just after the end of the war} 
with Mexico, there was another hesita- | 


tion in the upward movement, during a/| 


two-year depression, after which the ex- | 
port trade spurted up in five years to 
$237,044,000, a gain of more than 50 per | 
cent over the previous record and three 
years later it had advanced to $293,824,- 
000. In 1860 the total passed the $300,- 
000,000 mark for the first time, reaching 
$333,576,000. 

The Civil War then took place, and 
disclocations caused by the conflict 
pushed exports down to $158,838,000 in 
1864. In 1865, when the primary post- 
war depression following the Civil War | 
had begun, exports were $166,029,000, 
and in the succeeding year, despite con- 
tinuance of the difficulties, they rose to 
$348,860,000, another new high record. 

Three years of comparatively stable 
exports followed, and then the move- 
ment upward was resumed and a new 
record was established each year in 1870, 


1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874. 


Billion Dollar Mark 
Attained in 1892 

In 1874, the great secondary post-war 
depression of 1874-1878 began. In the 
face of stagnant business, however, ex- 
ports, after two years of reduction be- 
low the 1874 level, gained rapidly from | 
1876 to 1881, when they reached $902,- 
377,000. A recession of 10 years fol- 
lowed, during which the trade ranged} 
between $679,525,000 and $884,481,000, 
and then for the first time exports passed 
the billion-dollar mark in 1892, reaching 
$1,030,278,000. | 

The panic of 1893-1894 and the suc- 
ceeding three years of depression found 


exports again reduced, ranging mostly ||} 


between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000. 
Then the process of setting new records | 
was resumed and our export trade ad- 
vanced steadily to $1,880,851,000 in 1907. 
The panic of 1908-1909 again was ac- 


companied by a set-back lasting through | ]| 


1910, but in 1911 the total advanced to 
$2,049,320,000. 

Increases continued year by year aft- 
erward through the period of the World 
War, exports climbing to the all-time! 
record: peak of $8,228,016,000 in 1920, 
because of heavy shipments to nations 
at war and high prices. The primary 
post-war depression following the World 
War occupied the years 1921 and 1922,| 
and the trade fell rapidly to $4,385,031,- 
000 in 1921 and to $3,831,777,000 in 1922. 


Production Increased 
Of Exportable Goods 

The upward movement again was re- 
sumed the next year, however, and there 
were steady increases up to 1929, when 
the total reached $5,240,995,000, to be| 
fcllowed by the severe declines that have 
characterized the present troubled period, | 
the escondary post-war depression fol-| 
lowing the Werld War. 


exports may rise to new high levels is| 
contained in the relative stability of the| 
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Britain and the War Debt. The event of the 
week, from the American point of view, was 
the opening on Friday, March 24, of conver- 
sations between the United States and Great 
Britain on war debts and world economic problems. 
Secretary Hull conferred for more than an. hour 
with Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador. 
The discussions, described by Secretary Hull as 
preliminary and exploratory, covered all.phases of 
world economic recovery and included most of the 
topics on the agenda of the World Economic Con- 
ference. Then, separately and independently, as 
Mr. Hull was careful to explain, there was the same 
preliminary discussion of the British debt to the 
United States. No decisions, tentative or other- 
wise, were reached. The conversations are to be 
continued. 

The British had planned to send a special debt 
mission to Washington shortly after March 4, and 
had insisted upon the paramount importance of a 
debt settlement, with world economic problems sub- 
ordinated. This plan is in abeyance for the present. 
Secretary Hull believes a stage now has been 
reached where debtor governments realize the im- 
portance of attacking the world depression on a 
broad, fundamental basis, rather’: than from the 
restricted point of view of debts. If during these 
conversations, any nation wishes to discuss, sep- 
arately and unrelated so far as merits are con- 
cerned, such particular matters as debts, then it 
will be given a courteous hearing. Whether its pro- 
posal for debt adjustment is acceptable, wili de- 
pend upon whether such proposal seems likely to 
benefit both the creditor and debtor. No proposals 
of any sort have thus far been received. 

Secretary Hull has discussed with Sir Ronald, 
as with numerous other ambassadors and minis- 
ters, the need for reciprocal trade agreements, 
based on mutual reductions of tariff. There was no 
suggestion during conversations with the British 
Ambassador, however, that this government would 
insist upon tangible benefits in trade in exchange 
for revision of debts. Mr. Hull said there has 
been no discussion of any plan on the part of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to ask authority from Congress to 
deal with debts at the time authority is requested 
to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 

Th date of convening the World Economic Con- 
ference, at one time set for July in London, is still 
indefinite. Secretary Hull believes it inadvisable 
to consider dates until it is ascertained whether 
important governments will endeavor wholeheart- 
edly to make the conference a success. There ap- 
parently is growing recognition among leading na- 
tions, he said, of the absolute necessity for con- 
| certed action to carry out the proposals in the 
conference agenda. 

* * 


France in the Picture. The Administration 
| hopes,’it was made clear both at the White House 
and at the State Department, that the French Gov- 
| ernment will support a suitable economic program 
| for business recovery, regardless of what takes 
place between Paris and Washington with respect 
| to the separate and independent matter of debts. 
Secretary Hull emphasized that the agenda for the 
| Economic Conference and debts were two separate 
| problems, but indicated this government is ready 
to discuss the agenda informally with the French 
| regardless of whether France meets the defaulted 
Dec. 15 war debt payment of $20,000,000. 
| This answers the inquiries of the French Gov- 
ernment as to whether France is to be included 
| in the preliminary economic conversations. France 
now is expected to meet the delayed December 
payment. What is to be done about the June 15 
payments of all the debtor nations is a problem 
of the immediate future. 
| x 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements. Authority from 
Congress to conclude trade agreements based on 
mutual tariff concessions will be sought by the 
Roosevelt Administration as soon as emergency 
domestic legislation is out of the way. - Secretary 
Hull states that such authorization would enable 
him to make trade agreements with other coun- 
tries without the necessity of later obtaining ratifi- 
cation by the Senate. Under such authority, the 
American delegation would enter the Economic 
Conference with additional prestige, since the world 
would feel there was little likelihood that agree- 
ments would be rejected by the Senate as was the 
case with the Versailles Treaty. Officials believe 
no question of constitutionality, is involved. They 
say there are precedents in the so-called “Argols” 
and “Casson” agreements negotiated under the old 
Republican Dingley Tariff Act of 1897. 

Once Congress grants the authority, Secretary 
Hull could negotiate reciprocity agreements even 
in advance of the Economic Conference. Already 
he has discussed the need for such agreements with 
the British Ambassador and other diplomats. Goy- 
ernment experts for weeks have been working on 
data especially with Canada. Mr. Hull believes 
there is growing recognition by other countries of 
need for speedy cooperation to lower tariffs and 
wipe out trade restrictions that are choking the 
channels of commerce and glutting ail countries 
with surpluses. Unless there is swift concrete 
action by all civilized nations, he is convinced they 
will drift from bad to worse despite any domestic 
remedies they may apply. 


* * 

Disarmament Waits. The hurried trip of Prime 
Minister MacDonald to Rome on the heels of his 
disarmament proposal, and announcement of Mus- 
solini’s peace plan for Europe, somewhat upset 
American calculations with respect to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. This Government ex- 
pected to issue a statement on disarmament just 
before the departure for Europe of Norman H. 
Davis, head of the American arms delegation. The 
statement would express the Administration’s be- 
lief in the imperative necessity for peace and the 
value of disarmament as a means to that end. With 
the announcements from London and Rome, it was 


Oa 


trend of more than a century and a half.) Reorganization Sought 
Should this occur and the percentage of | 


exports be maintained. as it has in the) 


ies produced in this country which have | 
been exported. 

the beginning of the 
the annual valpe of exports has ranged 
within the rather narrow limits of about 
9 to 12 per cent of total production of 
exportable commodities, except for the 
sharp decline in the present depression, | 
and the abnormal rise in 1919 due to 
the war. Meanwhile, of course, the total 


Since century, 


before reached. 


rather speculative 


“awakening” of 


States has moved steadily upward. 


IDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 
As of Noon, 


past, the dollar volume of exports would 
be fairly certain to attain levels never | 
: , urged by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, | lic as well as trade opinion on the defini-|low freezing. ® 
In the background, there is also the 


the 
| : , as Syn velopment of tremendous buying power. 
Another indication that United States} production, of commodities in the United|,south America also presents the possi- | 
| bility of an enormous development in| gj 


March 25 


held up, perhaps temporarily. Mr. Davis will stop 


off at London and Paris to confer with MacDonald 
and Premier Daladier. He carries no American 
disarmament plan, but has instructions from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to spare no effort to salvage some- 
thing from the Geneva Conference. 

* * 

Studying MacDonald Arms Proposal. Mean- 
while, the MacDonald arms reduction plan is being 
studied by experts of the State, War and Navy 
Departments, but comment is withheld pending 
discussion at Geneva, due to begin immediately if 
the little powers continue victorious over the effort 
of the big powers to obtain adjournment for a 
month to consider the Mussolini péace proposal. 

Premier Mussolini’s proposed four-power pact 
pledges Britain, France, Italy and Germany to keep 
peace for at least 10 years, with the treaty open 
to outside powers though not in an active capacity. 
Revision of “war treaties” is provided, and Ger- 
many’s right to arms equality is to be effective 
immediately. This principle likewise is to apply 
to Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

Beyond general statements as to the desire of 
this government to promote peace, official com- 
ment on the Mussolini Plan is lacking, although Mr. 
MacDonald has stated the support of the American 
Government is desired. France has accepted the 
Mussolini Plan “in principle,” and is reported well 
disposed toward the MacDonald arms proposal. 

* * 

Anti-Jewish Campaign in Germany. The wave 

of protest against alleged persecution of Jews by 


the Hitler regime in Germany continued to grow | 
in volume throughout the week, as Hitler was | 
clothed with dictatorial powers rivalling those of | 


Stalin and Mussolini. Protests were particularly 
numerous in the United States, and scores of reso- 
lutions and messages poured into the State Depart- 
ment. These came from all sections of the country 
and were signed not only by Jewish organizations 
but also by Catholic and liberal groups. 


and others urged removal of immigration bars to 
permit entry of Jewish refugees. The American 
Embassy in Berlin already had taken up the cases 
of five American citizens alleged to have been mal- 
treated by Nazi sympathizers and had received as- 
surances that every effort would be made to pre- 
vent recurrence of such incidents. 


Following representations by a delegation of the | 


American Jewish Congress, headed by Rabbi 


Stephen S. Wise, against the alleged persecution | 


of all Jews in Germany, regardless of nationality, 
the State Department called on its diplomatic and 
consular officers in Germany to render a compre- 
hensive report on conditions there. .These are now 
being received. Though a nation’s treatment of its 
own nationals is regarded under international 
comity as its own affair, there are numerous prece- 
dents for interposition and protest in such cases, 
dating from 1840, when the United States lent its 
good offices in behalf of Jews persecuted in Turkey. 


In 1894 it made representations to Russia against | 


persecutions of Jews, and in 1902 it remonstrated 


to Rumania against such persecutions as “involv- | 


ing wrongs repugnant to the moral sense of liberal 
modern peoples.” Denials are coming from the 


Berlin authorities that Jews as a class are being | 


mistreated. 


oe 


Embargo on Arms Shipments. 


to cooperate with the League Advisory Committee 
on Manchuria, was followed by announcement that 
the State Department endorsed the Hoover stand 


in seeking authority from Congress to prohibit | 


shipment of arms to countries engaged in hostili- 
ties. A resolution granting such powers to the 
President has been introduced in the House, and 
Joseph C. Green of the State Department appeared 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
executive session in support of the resolution. 


Great Britain recently lifted her embargo on arnis | 


to China and Japan. The League is reported to 
be preparing an arms embargo against Peru, in 
her dispute with Colombia. 


x * 


Chaco and Leticia Disputes. 


guay over the Gran Chaco, has endorsed the plan 
of the four neighboring powers of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Peru, to make immediate repre- 
sentations to La Paz and Asuncion to end hostilities 
in the Chaco for sixty days. 
sistant Secretary of State, is President of the 
Neutral Commission, which includes representa- 
tives of Mexico, Colombia, Cuba and Uruguay. An 
undeclared war has been in progress in the Chaco 
for months, and efforts of the League as well as 
the Neutrals to end it have proved unavailing. 
The League also is engaged in trying to stop 


hostilities between Peru and Colombia over the || 


Colombian town of Leticia on the upper Amazon. 
Secretary Hull recently named Hugh R. Wilson, 
American Minister to Switzerland, to cooperate 


without vote, with the League Advisory Committee | 


dealing with Leticia. Mr. Wilson serves in the 
same capacity on the League Advisory Committee 
on Manchuria. 

* * 


Chile and the Nitrate Monopoly. Prompted by 
threats of confiscation of miflions of dollars of 


American capital invested in the Cosach nitrate | 


monopoly of Chile, Secretary Hull has instructed 
Ambassador Culbertson at Santiago to take the 
matter up with the Chilean government. A decree 
of March 15 directs collection of the old export duty 


of 101 pesos on nitrate, thus suspending the 60- | 


peso production charge pledged for service of bonds 
of the Cosach. The American position is taken on 
the basis of respect for international obligations. 
Besides the Chilean government and American in- 
vestors, British and French capital are interested 
in the Cosach concern. 
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Some de- | 
manded a formal protest to the Berlin government, | 


Action of Secre- | 
tary Hull in accepting the invitation of the League 


L The Commission of | 
Neutrals in the dispute between Bolivia and Para- | 


Francis White, As- | 


Of Indian Affairs Bureau 


Reorganization of the Bureau of Indian | nounced. 





| I. VEN if the country uses as much bar-| 


ley for malting out of the 1933> crop 
as it did from the 1917 crop, the amount | 
| absorbed would be less than one-quarter 
| or the average annual barley production, 
| according to a statement issued March 
| 22 by the Department of Agriculture in| 
response to inquiries from farmers as to| 
the likelihood of getting a prémium a 
| barley by growing the malting varieties. 

Outside of certain favored sections, it| 
was stated, the growing of barley in the} 
| hope of malting premiums “is a highly | 
speculative enterprise,” and the state-| 
ment said “it would not be difficult to} 
oversupply the malting barley market.” | 
The statement follows in full text: 

Following the passage of beer legisla- | 
| tion by Congress, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announces to farmers the facts | 
it has available on the growing of malt- 
ing barley. 


No Estimates Made 
|Of Probable Demand 


Most parts of the United States have 
small opportunity to grow malting bar- 
leys profitably, though certain favored 
lecalities may do so. The Department 
| issues this statement in response to many 
| inquiries from farmers as to the likeli- 
| hcod of getting a premium on barley by 
| growing the malting varieties. So that 
farmers may form a rough idea of the 
| probable market and estimate their own 
facilities for supplying it, Dr. H. V. 


















ment, has outlined the situation. 

The Department has no facts on which 
te base an opinion as to the probable 
demand for malting barley from the 
1933 crop. Doctor Harlan points out, 
however, that even if the country used 
as much barley for malting out of the 
1933 crop as it did out of the 1917 crop, 
the amount absorbed would be less than 
a quarter of the average annual barley 
| production. 

In 1917 the barley crop was 211,000,- 
000 bushels, about 72,000,000 bushels of 
which went into the production of malt. 
The amount of barley needed to make a 
bushel (34 pounds) of malt varies, but 
it is always less than the amount of 
the malt. 
























Chance of Premium 
Is One in Four 


The barley used for malt in 1917 pro- 
duced 80,000,000 bushels of the latter 
commodity. Malting barley usually cém- 
mands a premium over feed barley. But 
since only about a third of the 1917 crop 
went into malt, the barley grower’s 
| chance of a malting premium was only 
cne in three. 

Barley production now i$ much greater 
| than it was in 1917. The 1932 crop ex- 
ceeded 300,000,000 bushels. On that ba- 
sis the chance for a malting premium, 
assuming a demand equal to that of 
| 1917, would be only about one in four. 

Barley production has jumped in the 
last 15 years, owing to increasing appre- 
ciation of barley value as a feed. 
a malting market exists, and farmers in 
certain favored sections can grow barley 
as a cash crop. Outside these favored 
areas, however, growing barley in the 








Extent of Demand for Barley, © 
For Use in Making Beer | 
Brewery Consumption on 1917 Basis 


Requires Fourth of Crop, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Harlan, barley specialist in the Depart-| 
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hope of malting premiums-is a highly 
speculative enterprisé. 

Where malting varieties yield les# 
than the varieties usually grown for 
feed, the possible rewards do not as @ 
rule balance the risks. Farmers in such ; 
localities, if they need feed, should plané ~« 
the barley likely to yield best. 


« 


Crop Is Subject 
To Special Hazards 


The feed barley grown in some sections 
—as, for example, in northwest Kan- 
sas—is accepted by some markets as @ 
brewing barley when the quality is good, 
Where land will produce as much malt+ 
ing barley per acre as feed barley, farme- 
ers are fully justified in growing the 
malting varieties. They may sell it 
either for feed or for malting, whichever? 
use is the more profitable. 

Barley is now grown in the areas best 
adapted to the crop. Other areas have 
|.to contend with exceptional disease haze 

ards, difficulties in producing high quale 

ity grain, and other handicaps. . 

Western New York, northern Illinois 
and parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
| South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, and 
Kansas are the’ most favorable malting 
barley sections. In all these areas, how- 
ever, the best adapted sections are rather 
limited. Good barley may be grown in 
small areas in other States. In favors 
able seasons high quality barley is pro- 
duced over a wide area. 

Brewers require barley that has plump 
| kernels and good hulls. It should be 
| well grown and well ripened, with mel- 
low kernels. There must be little thresh- 
}ing damage, and the barley must be 
practically free from diseased and moldy 
kernels. The six-rowed Manchuria and 
Oderbrucker types grown in the Upper 
| Mississippi Valley fill these require 
| ments. 


| 
| 
| 


| Types of Soil 
|And Seed Varieties 
Some of the new smooth-awned hy- 
brids of the same type promise to be 
equally satisfactory. But none of these 
better varieties will produce malting bar- 
ley outside the area of their adaptation, 
nor will the output be uniformly good 
enough for malting even in the areas 
best adapted to them. Barley should not 
be grown following corn in areas where 
| scab is common. Barley infected with 
; scab is unsuitable for malting. Heavy, 
poorly drained soils should not be planted 
to barley. 
| Obviously it would not be difficult to 
cversupply the malting barley market, 
| in that event the premium would tend 
| to disappear. Prices no greater for malt- 
| ing barley than for feed barley would 
| discourage the grower who had given the 
| crop especial care, and would mean no 
ultimate advantage to the maltsters, 
Moreover, malting barley, unless pro- 
duced in a certain volume in a locality, 
| is difficult to market. Most of the malt- 
ing houses are in the regions of greatest 
| production and most of the buyers who 
will pay premiums are at terminal mar- 
kets. Barley shipped long distances must 
pay high freight rates. ; 
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Of three kinds of ice formation—clear 
|}| ice, rime and frost—gathered by airplanes 
|in flight, clear ice forms the greatest 
|hazard, according to L. T. Samuels, As- 
sistant Chief, Division, United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Clear ice, he explains, adheres more 
| | firmly to the plane and markedly de- 
creases its lifting qualities. Frost, he 
| | Says, is of least importance, as it has 


|force encountered in flight. 
| Ice is found to collect on a plane in 





| | is in some form of visible moisture, such 
las cloud, fog, mist, or rain, and the air 
|temperature is within certain critical 
| limits. 
| ing results of an intensive study of ice 


Revising Standards 
For Food Products 


| 
| 


Definitions to Be Taken Up at 
| Federal Hearings 


The Food Standards Committee of, the 
‘Department of Agriculture announces 
||| hearings, April 4, 5, 6, and 7, on defini- 
tions for the following food products: 
\}| April 4, 9:30 a. m., Room 2050, South 
Building, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., alimentary pastes. W. 
|S. Frisbie, chairman of the committee, 
says a proposal has been submitted to 
the committee to delete the present defi- 
|nitions for alimentary pastes and to make 
cther revisions in the schedules for maca- 
roni, noodles, and the like. 


April 5, 9:30 a. m., in the same room, | 


|lemon oil. Mr. Frisbie states that a pro- 
} posal has been submitted to the commit- 
tee to 
definition for» lemon oil—specifically to 
change the minimum citral content from 
|4 per cent to 2.5 per cent. 

April 6, 9:30 a. m., in the same room, 
apple butter. 

April 7, 9:30 a. m., same 
fruits, including dried apricots, 
peaches, and dried prunes. 
| will develop public and trade comment 
on tentative standards already § an- 


dried 


is! The committee is eager to obtain pub- 


who points out tiiat Indian land holdings | tions that are to be proposed. Food offi- | 
133,000,000 
A half billion dol- 
lars in tribal funds has melted away since 


|cials, manufacturers, and the lay public 
;are invited. Those who are unable to 
attend may present their views in writ- 
ng to the chairman of the Food Stand- 


The Bureau has expended more than/|ards Committee, W. S. Frisbie, Federal! | melted by the time the plane reached thé 
10,000.000 in tribal trust money for its|.Food and Drug Administration, 


It may be assumed that production of | trade which may ‘take place in the next} own salaries and convenience since 1900, | ington, D. C.—(Department of Agricul- 


843,000 which probably appeared to our! percentage of total movable commodi-! commodities will ‘continue its upward | half century. 





»| he said 


j ture.) 


|  Ghaaeed Ressiadseved by Airplane Pilots 
Due to Formation of Ice on the Wings 


| little resistance to the vibration and wind | 


|appreciable amounts only when the plane | 


Mr. Samuels presents the follow- | 


revise the present departmental | 


room, dried | 


This hearing | 


Wash- 


‘what constitutes rime and what clear ice, 

























|formation on planes under the stated 
| conditions: 

| The temperatures at which the most 
| frequent deposits occurred were -higher 
‘for clear ice (minus 4 degrees C. to minus 
'5 degrees C.) than for rime (minus 6 de- 
;grees C. to minus 7 degrees C.). It is 
|found that 58 yer cent of the total 
;number of clear ice formations occurred 
at temperatures at or above minus 5 de- 
grees C., whereas only 37 per cent of the 
| total number of rime formations occurred 
over chis temperature range. 

A pronounced maximum frequency of 
‘occurrence of both clear ice and rime was 
found at relatively low heights, viz, be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 meters above ground, 
Secondary maximum frequencies were 
tound between 2,500 and 3,000 meters for 
clear ice and between 4,000 and 4,500 
meters for rime. These primary and sece 
ondary maximum frequencies of occurs 
rence are possibly related to layers of 
maximum condensation (cloudiness). 

Both types of formation occurred 
throughott the same strata and with 
small and practically equal percentages 
of frequency at the lowest and greatest 
heights reached. The maximum heights 
where icing occurred coincide with the 
maximum heights of the flights. 

Cloud Formations 

Poth clear ice and rime formed most 
frequently in stratus cumulous_ clouds. 
Comparatively high percentage frequen- 
cies of clear ice formations occurred in 
alto stratus clouds, and of rime in stratus 
clouds; when in rain, but not in cloud, 
jthe formation was always clear ice. 

An examination of the prevailing tem- 
perature lapse rates occurring in these 
observations showed no relationship be- 
tween the laps2 rates and the type of 
ice formation. 

It seems probable that, 
large droplets tend to form clear ice, 
whereas small droplets usually _ produce 
rime. Small droplets, in general, freeze 
more rapidly than do large droplets. 

The resultant effects of partial freeing, 
/evaporation, and rate of conduction of 
heat away from water deposits on the 
plane appear to be of prime importance f 
in determining the type of deposit, r 

The results of this investigation show 
|that the danger of ice formations caw 
|be avoided only by avoiding visible mois- 
jture, particularly liquid water clouds or 
rain, when the temperature is at or Ve 

















































in. general, : 



















One of the chief difficulties in’a study ag 
|of this kind is the frequent impossibility 
of determining which type of ice formed, 
|since most of these flights were made 
}before daylight and the ice usually was 










ground. Also, there is a certain amount 
|of confusion in the minds of many as te 
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‘Status of Bills and Resolutions Pending Before Both Houses of Congress: 


+ 


‘ 


~ | List of New Measures Introduced 


By Members of House and Senate 


Proposed Legislation Presented to the New 


Se 


*.\ 
ee: 


Agriculture 

H. R: 1744. Gillespie. For use in motor 
fuels of alcohol manufactured from ae 
tural products grown in U. S.; Ways an 
eee. 2854. Kopplemann. To prohibit im- 
portation of agricultural goods from certain 
countries; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2855. Lemke. To liquidate and re- 
finance agricultural indebtedness at reduced 
rate of interest by establishing efficient credit 

: iculture. 
oe en. Lea of Calif. For free trans- 
mission, outside of mail, of reports of sale 
and delivery of milk and farm products to 
creamery or local market; Post Office and Post 
Rar. 3099. Andrews of N. Y. To amend 
grain standards act as relating to use of offi- 
cial grain standards on grain moved in in- 
terstate commerce from shipping points to 
destination points Soa official grade de- 
fi n; Agriculture. 
es 38° Taylor of Tenn. For Govt. 
operation of Muscle Shoals; Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 70. Taylor of Colo. Authorizing 
fixing of grazing fees on lands within na- 
ticnal forests; Agriculture. 


Banking and Currency 


H. R. 1563. Taylor of Tenn. For loans by 
R. F. C. for securing postponement of fore- 
closure of certain mortgages for two years; 

nd Currency. 
aR 1370 Darrow. To prohibit publicity 
of names of individual borrowers in reports of 
R. F. C.: Ways\and Means, 2 

H. R. 1603. Goldsborough. For restoring and 

maintaining the purchasing power of dollar; 
ing and Currency. y 

Bar 1604. Goldsborough. To restrict chain 

end branch banking, to amend national bank 

act and Federal reserve act; Banking and 

Currency. 

H. R. 1605, Goldsborough. To stabilize pur- 
chasing power of money; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

“HR. 1606. Hancock of N. C. To enable bor- 
rowers under Federal farm loan act to secure 
release of their mortgages by transfer of land- 
bank bonds to registrars; Banking and Cur- 
rency. . 

H. R. 1618. Keller. For emergency circula- 
tion fund: Banking and Currency. 

H, R. 1619. Keller. To amend Federal re- 
serve act, to stabilize average wholesale price 
of commodities at average level of year 1926; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 1624. Keller. To regulate value of 
money; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 1629. Kelly of Pa. To promote home 
ownership: Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 1658. McLeod. To amend R. F. C. act 
by providing for direct loans to banks, trust 
cos., insurane cos., and loan associations for 
preventing foreclosures on homes and farms; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 1664. McLeod. To protect depositors 
of banks by preventing undue publicity in 
connection with loans by R. F. C.; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 1667. McLeod. To authorize R. F. C. 
to make loans to aid in financing projects for 
construction of garbage and refuse plants and 
sewerage systems or sewage-disposal works; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 1668 McLeod. To authorize loans by 
R. F. C, to States or subdivisions for provid- 
ing food for undernourished school children; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 1742. Crowther. To prevent loss of 
revenue, to provide employment for American 
labor, and to protect industries and agricul- 
ture of United States againsi effects of de- 
preciation in foreign curencies; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 1743. Disney. To reduce amount of 
gold in dollar to bring purchasing power of 
dollar into proper relation to commodity; 
Banking and Curency. 

H. R. 1762. Luce. For safe and more ef- 
fective use of assets of Fedl. reserve banks, 
national banks and national banking asso- 
ciations, to regulate interbank control; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 1764. Palmisano. Authorizing issue 
of scrip certificates and stamps; for relief of 
needy and distressed unemployed persons; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 2839. Green. For extending time for 
making payments under loads from Federal 
land banks: Banking and Currency 

H. R. 2860. Taylor of Colo. To amend 
emergency relief and construction act of 1932; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3082. Kenney. To amend R. F. C. 
act so as to provide emergency financial fa- 
cilities for municipalities; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H. J. Res. 21 McKeown. To make loans 
to foreign credit exchanges engaged in in- 
suring accounts of American exporters; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 54: Hancock of N.C. To provide 
2-year suspension period on certain debts; 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 58. Fulmer. Proposing reduction 
in interest rates on Govt. loans by R. F. C:: 
Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 69. Celler. To investigate ac- 
tivities of Irving Trust Co., of N. Y., as re- 
ceivers in bankruptcy and equity causes; 
Rules. 


Bridges 


H. J. Res. 41. Watson. To create comm. to 
cooperate with States of Pennsylvania and N. 
J. in preparing plans for construction of 
Washington Crossing Memorial Bridge across 
Delaware River; Rules. 


Claims 
H. R. 1724. Tarver. For settlement of 
claims of officers and enlisted men tor extra 
pay provided by act of Jan. 12, 1899; Claims. 
H. R. 2847. Knutson. For more expeditious 
settlement of money claims against U. S.; Ju- 
diciary 


Coast Guard 
H. R. 2870. Lea of Calif. For establishment 
of Coast Guard station near Crescent City, 
Calif.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Coinage: Weights: Measures 
H. R. 2857. Somers of N. Y. For acceptance 
by Treas. of silver bullion and issuance there- 


for of silver certificates; Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures 


Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 1722. Tarver. To subject shipments 
of pistols in interstate commerce to police 
powers of States and Territories upon arrival 
therein; Interstate and Foreigi. Commerce. 

H. R. 2853 Knutson. Prohibiting use of 
words “army” or “navy,” or both, in name 
of a store engaged in mercantile business; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3100. Kelly of Pa. To define intent 
of antitrust laws as to certain agreements; 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 23. McSwain. To regulate com- 
merce among States, and to create fiscal 
agencies for Govt. by authorizing natl. emer- 
gency board and by defining its powers; Ways 
and Means. 

H. J. Res. 24. McSwain. Authorizing Pres 
to appoint nonpartisan board to study and 
report conclusions upon methods to rehabili- 
tate business conditions; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 53. Strovich. Declaring national 
emergency to exist, and providing means for 
its solution: Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 57. McLeod. Appointment of 
commission to study causes and remedy of 
business cycles and unemployment; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 74. Sumners of Tex. To create 
commission entitled “‘The Advisory Commis- 


sion on Economic Adjustment and Rehabilita- 
tion;” Rules. 


‘ 
Congress 

H. R. 1702. Polk. Relating to compen- 
sation of Members and Delegates to Con- 
gress; Expenditures in Exec. Depts 

H. R. 2874. Tinkham. For registration of 
persons empioyed to advocate or oppose legis- 
lative measures; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3074. Kelly of Pa. To provide that 
principal officer of each exec. dept. shall at- 
tend certain sessions of Senate and House of 
Reprs.; Rules. 

H. R. 3077. Carpenter of Kans. To reduce 
mileage of Senators, Reprs. and Delegates to 
10 cents mile; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 

H. R. 3078. Carpenter of Kans. To reduce 
compensation of Senators, Reprs., Delegates 
and Resident Commissioners to $7,500 per an- 
num; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 

H. R. 3085. Deen. To reduce compensation 
of Senators, Reprs,., Delegates, and President 
Commissioners to $7,500 per ammum; Expendi- 
tures in Exec. Dept. u 

H. J. Res. 8. Boylan. To appoint commis- 
sion to make study of proposed change in 
printing of Congressional Record; Rules. 





¥ Congress Since It Convened Covers 
‘Wide Variety of Subjects 


H. J. Res. 19. Luce. To make available to 
Congress service and data of Interstate Leg- 
islative Reference Bur.; Library. 

H. J. Res. 20. Luce. To make available to 
Congress services and data of Interstate Leg- 
islative Reference Bur.; Library. 

H. J. Res. 36. Tarver. Proposing to amend 
Constituion to exclude aliens in counting 
whole number of persons for apportionment 
of Reprs.; Judiciary. 


Constitution 

H. J. Res. 1. Ludlow. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constituion relative to equal rights 
for men and women; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 12. Gibson. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution requiring submission of 
constituional amendments to direct vote of 
people; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 13. Gibson. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 15. Griffin. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution requiring submission of 
constitutional amendments to direct vote of 
people; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 25. McSwain. Proposing an 
amendment to Constituion to prevent profi- 
teering during war; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 47. Kelly of Pa. Proposing method 
of amending Constitution by establishing 
constitutional majority rule; Judiciary. 


District of Columbia 


H. R. 1642. MLeod. For apprn. toward alter- 
ation and repair of buildings “| Eastern Dis- 
pensary and Casualty Hospital; District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 1662. McLeod. For furnishing of food 
to'children attending schools in District; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 1671. McLeod, To amend act to estab- 
lish board of indeterminate sentence and 
parole for District; District of Columbia. 

HK. R. 1736. Blanton. To abolish police 
trial boards in District; to establish discipline 
board for investigation of conduct of officers 
and members of Metropolitan police force; 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 2824. Celler. To impose license tax 
on retail merchants in District; District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 2829. Harlan. To confer emergency 
powers upon supt. of insurance for District; 
to safeguard interest of policyholdem, bene- 
ficiaries, creditors; District of Columbia. 

H. J. Res. 26. McSwain. Relating to evi- 
dence in condemnation proceedings in Dis- 
trict of Columbia; District of Columbia. 


Education 


H. R. 2822. Boylan. To establish nati. 
seminary for education of blind; Education. 


Foreign Relations 

H. R. 2831. Knutson. To collect additional 
tonnage dues from vessels of foreign nations 
that default in debts to U. S.; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 2850. Knutson. Relative to securi- 
ties of foreign govts. which have defaulted in 
contract obligations to U. S.; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 16. Authorizing Pres. to invite 
Participation of other nations in Texas cen- 
tennial celebration; Ways and Means. 

Ki. J. Res. 29. Martin of Oreg. Appropria- 
tion for expense of maintaining U. S. passport 
burs. at Portland, Oreg., and Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Foreign Affairs. 

H’ J. Res. 35. Sinclair. Authorizing Pres. 
to call internatl. conference of representa- 
tives of agricultural and farmers’ organiza- 
tions; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 64. Knutson. For determination 
of claims for damages sustained by fluctua- 


tion of the water levels of Lake of Woods; 
Foreign Affairs. 


Foreign Trade 


H. R. 2840. Green. To prohibit importation 
cf articles from certain countries; Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 2851. Knutson. To stavilize values 
of imports from countries changing monetary 
standards; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2866. Connery. To protect American 
labor by equalizing cost in U. S. of articles 
imported from foreign countries currency of 
which has depreciated; Ways and Means. 


Forestry 


H. R. 2859. Taylor of Colo. To round out 
boundaries of Uncompahgre Natl. Forest; to 


protect and develop its resdOurces; Public 
Lands. 


Government Employes 

H. R. 1721. Sirovich. To amend act of 
May 28, 1928, relating to salary rates of certain 
civil service positions; Civil Service 

H. R. 1766. Gambrill. To provide medécal 
services after retirement on annuity to for- 
mer employes of U. S. disabled by injuries 
sustained in performance of duties; Judiciary. 

H. R. 2821 Boylanh. For 5-day-work week 
for certain Government employes; Civil Serv- 
ice 

H. J. Res. 7. Blanton. To repeal classifi- 
cation act of 1923 and provide that rates of 
compensation for positions in U. S. Govt. and 
in municipal govt. of District shall be rates 
in force prior to enactment of such act; Ex- 
penditures in Exec. Depts. 

J. Res. 9. Fitzpatrick. To limit reduc- 
tions in compensation applicable to certain 
employes whose compensation for any month 
is less than monthly rate of compensation to 
which economy act applies; Expenditures in 
Exec. Departments. 

H. J. Res. 11. Gibson. To provide special 
clerk and liaison officer; Civil Service. 

Highways 

H. R. 1725. Tarver. For extension of Fedl. 
aid in highway construction to rural free- 
delivery routes and star-mail routes which 
do not constitute portions of Fedl. or State 
highway systems; Roa@. 

H. R. 1765. Taylor of Tenn. To amend 
act to provide that U. S. shall aid States in 
construction of rural post roads; Roads. 

H. R. 3087. Miller. To provide that U. S. 
shall aid States in construction and mainte- 
nance of rural post roads; Roads. 

H. J. Res. 51. Carter of Calif. To create 
transcontinental highway commission; Roads. 


Immigration 

H. R. 1705. Rudd. To ame)’ act to limit 
immigration of aliens into U. S.; Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. e 

H. R. 2841. Green. For registration of aliens 
and certificate of identification; Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2842. Green. For suspension of immi- 
gration of aliens into U. S.; Immigration and 
Naturalization 

H. R. 2843. Green. To further restrict im- 


migration into U. S.; Immigration and 
Naturalization, 


Indians 


H. R. 2832. Knutson. Authorizing Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians in Minn. to file 
suit in C of Claims; Indian Affairs. 

H, R. 2833. Knutson. To authorize purchase 
o: lands for use by Chippewa Indians of Minn. 
as camp sites when harvesting wild rice; In- 
dian Affairs 

H. R. 2869. Johnson of Okla. To author- 
ize payment of expenses of formulating claims 
of Iowa. Commanche, and Apache Indians 
of Okla. against U. S.; Indian Affairs. 


Irrigation 
H. R. 2825. Culkin. Declaring policy of U. S. 
with’ respect to irrigation and reclamation; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 3086. Miller. For relief of farmers 
by making loans to drainage districts, other 


than Federal reclamation projects; Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 


Judiciary 

H. R. 1645. McLeod. For additional district 
judge for eastern district of Mich.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 1688. Mitchell. For terms of U. S. 
District Court for Nashville Div. of Middle 
District of Tenn.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 1693. Montet. For appointment of 
additional district judge for Eastern District 
of La.; Judiciary 

H. R. 1723. Tarver. To make it crime to 
advocate overthrow of Govt. of U. S. by force 
and violence; Judiciary, 

H. R. 2852. Knutson. Authorizing persons, 
firms, corporations, associations, or societies 
te file bill of interpleader; Judiciary. 

H. R. 2872. McKeown. To reform procedure 
of Supreme Court of District of Columbia 
where charges are preferred of professional 
misconduct; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3080. Truax. To provide that no ju- 
dicial order for sale of any real estate shall 
be issued by any court in U. 8. for period 
of one year; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3083. Wilcox. To amend act to es- 
tablish unirorm system of . bankruptcy 
throughout U. 8.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3097. Tinkham. Making certain mat- 











ter inadmissible as evidence in Federal courts; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3098. Andrews of N. Y. To permit 
U. S. to be made party defendant in certain 
cases; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 52. McKeown. To amend bank- 
ruptcy law approved Mar. 3; Judiciary. 


Labor 


H. R. 2864. Connery. To protect labor in 
its old age; Labor. 

H. R. 2867. Connery. To prevent inter- 
state commerce in certain commodities pro- 
duced in industrial activities in which per- 
sons are employed more than five days per 
week or six hours per day; Labor. 

R. 2868. Connery. To amend act re- 
lating to rate of wages for laborers and me- 
‘chanics employed by contractors and subcon- 
tractors on public buildings; Labor. 

H. J. Res. 50. Keller. To remove age limit 


as qualification for employment; Civil Service. , 


Law Enforcement 


H. J. Res. 4. Blanton. Authorizing Presi- 
dent to use Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
in suppressing all smuggling into U..S. of 
intoxicating liquors, marcotics, and aliens; 
Judiciary. 


Mines: Mining 

H. R. 3073. Kelly of Pa. To authorize Bur, 
of Mines to manufacture radium for experi- 
mental purposes; Mines and Mining. 

H. J. Res. 71. Taylor of Colo. For suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in U. S. and Alaska; 
Mines and Mining. 


Monuments ‘ 


H. R. 1739. Buckbee. For erection of me- 
morial to Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski at Sa- 
vennah, Ga.; Library. 

H. R. 3079. McCormack. For erection of 
memorial to Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski at 
Savannah, Ga.; Library. 

H. J. Res. 67. Boylan. For erection of 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson in city of 
Washington, D. C.; Library. 


National Defense 


H, R. 76. McSwain. To require Secy. of War 
to mark places where military organizations 
trained for World War; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 123. Goss. For placing certain educa- 
tional orders to familiarize private manufac- 
turing establishments with production of cer- 
tain ordnance; for manufacture of certain 
ordnance by Govt.-owned arsenal; Military 
Affairs. : 

H. R. 1530, Johnson of Tex. Granting re- 
lief to American civilian employes of Navy 
stationed in Philippine Islands; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1539. Kahn. To provide more effec- 
tively for natl. defense by increasing efficiency 
of Air Corps of Army; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1540. Kahn. For relief of oihcers of 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps retired for 
wounds in battle; Military Affairs. 

H. R, 1541. Kahn. To readjust pay of cer- 
tain warrant officers and retired enlisted men; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1569. Colden. To authorize Secy. of 
Navy to proceed with construction of certain 
public works; Naval Affairs. 

H. R, 1573. Fernandez. Granting relief to 
persons who served in Military Telegraph 
— of Army during Civil War; Military Af- 
airs. 

H. R. 1575. Fernandez. To authorize re- 
moval of wreck of ex-U. S. S. Cincinnati; 
Rivers and Harbors, 

H. R. 1576. Fernandez. Providing nautical 
= at port of New Orleans, La.; Naval Af- 
airs. 

H. R. 1601. Gasque. For better organization 
of line of Army. Navy. Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard Service of U. S.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1695. Montet. For commemoration 
of Poste des Attakapas, in La.; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1745. James. To authorize acquisition 
for military purposes of certain lands in 
Puerto Rico; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1746. James. To repeal act to give 
Wartime rank to retired officers and former 
officers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and for 
Coast Guard; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1747. James. For construction at 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1748. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 1749. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1750. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Fort Snelling, Minn.; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1752. James. For maintaining corps 
of cadets at U. S. Military Academy at its 
authorized strength; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1753. James. To create reserve di- 
vision of War Dept.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1754. James. To increase efficiency 
of Air Corps; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1755. James. To amend Revised Stat- 
utes relating to relative rank between officers 
of. Navy and Army; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1756. James. To amend national de- 
fense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; Mili- 
tary Affairs 

H. R. 1757. James. To provide more ef- 
fectively for natl. defense by increasing effi- 
ciency of Air Corps of Army; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1758. James. To amend act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for 
natl. defense; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1759. James. To increase efficiency 
of Medical Dept. of Regular Army; Military 
Affairs 

H. R. 1767 Burnham. To authorize ac- 
ceptance of certain lands in city of San Diego, 
Calif.. by U. 8S. and transfer by Secy. of 
Navy of certain other lands to city of San 
Diego; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2834. Knutson. To confer degree of 
bachelor of science upon graduates of Naval, 
Military, and Coast Guard Academies; Military 
Affairs 

H. R. 2836. Warren. To provide warrant 
Officers of Coast Guard parity of promotion 
with warrant officers of Navy; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 

H. R. 3084. Burnham. Authorizing sale of 
portions of Pueblo lands of San Diego to 
city of San Diego, Calif.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3088. James. Apprns. for construc- 
tion at Maxwell Field, Ala.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3089. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Marshall Field, Kans.; Military 
Afiairs. 

H. R. 3090. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Crissy Field, Calif.; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 3091. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Post Field, Okla.; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 3092. James. Conversion of Air Corps 
shops at Langley Field, Va., into post ex- 
change; Military Affairs 

H. R. 3093. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Chanute Field, Ill.; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 3094. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction at Selfridge Field, Mich.; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3095. James. For acquisition for mili- 
tary purposes of land in Virginia as addition 
to Langley Field; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3096. James. Appropriations for con- 
struction for other purposes at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; Military Affairs. 

H. J. R. 2. Andrew of Mass. For pub- 
lication of important official records and maps 
relating to participation of U. S. in World 
War; Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 18. Lamneck. For payment of 
compensation for services to members of local 
draft boards who served also as clerks of their 
respective boards: Military Affairs. 

Parks 

H. R. 1720. Taylor of Tenn. Making apprn. 
for Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
Roads. 

H. R. 1726. Tarver. For paving of Stephens 
Gap Road constituting approach road to 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga Natl. Military 
Park; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1727. Tarver For paving of Glass 
Mill Road constituting approach road to 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Mil- 
itary Park; Military Affairs 

H. R. 1728. ‘Tarver. For commemoration 
of .battles of Dalton, Cassville, New Hope 
Church, Resaca, and Ringgold, in State of 
Georgia; Military Affairs 

H. R. 1729. Tarver. -To create: iatl. mil- 
itary park in vicinity of Kennesaw Mountain 
in State of Georgia; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2827, Gilchrist. For conveying to State 
of Iowa certain lands within nonnavigable 
meandered lake beds within that State for 
use as public parks; Public Lands. 

H. R, 2837. Wilcox. For establishment of 
Everglades Natl. Park in Fla.; Public Lands. 


Patents 
H. J. Res. 39. Patents. To amend joint 
resolution for promoting efficiency for utili- 


zation of resources and industries of U, S.; 
Patents. 


Patriotic Observances 

H. R. 1733. Wilson. For commemoration 
of Fort Miro, La.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1734. Wilson For commemoration 
of Fort Beauregard, La.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2826. Culkin. For commemoration of 
Battle of Sackets Harbor, N. Y.; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 2844. Green. For commemoration of 
Fort Drane, in Fla; Military Affairs 

H. R. 2845. Green. For commemoration of 
Fort King, Fia.: Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 10. Fitzgerald. Requesting Presi- 
dent to proclaim Oct. 12 as Columbus Day 
for observance of anniversary of discovery of 
America; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 17. Hartley. Recognizing medal 
awarded by American Red Cross to 1s female 





overseas personnel as official commemorative 
medal; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 31. Mead. Directing Pres. to 
proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General Pulaski’s 
memorial day; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 32. Mead. For distribution of 
pamphlets containing history of Brig Gen. 
Casimer Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero. 

H. J. Res. 34. Lindsay. Empowering Pres. 
to proclaim Oct. 12 legal public holiday to 
be known as Columbus Day; Judiciary. 

H. J Res. 40. Pettengill. Directing Pres. 
to proclaim Oct. 11 of 1933 General Pulaski’s 
meraorial day; Judiciary. : 

H. J. Res. 46. Buckbee. Direct.:ng Pres. to 
proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General Pulaski’s 
memorial day; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 48. Ludlow. Directing President 
to proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s memorial day; Judiciary. 


Pensions 


H. R. 1588. Gasque. Granting increase of 
pensions to ‘sqidiers, sailors, marines, mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard for disability incurred 
in service and to widows, minor children, de- 
pendent mothers and fathers of such soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and members of the Coast 
Guard who died as result of disability con- 
tracted in service; Pensions. 

H. R. 1589. Gasque. Granting uniform pen- 
sions to widows and children of certain per- 
sons who served U. S. in time of war; Pensions. 

H. R. 1594. Gasque. Granting pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of World 
War, to certain widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; Pensions. 

H. R, 1595. Gasque., To amend act granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898; Pensions. 

H. R. 1623. Keller. To provide cid-age se- 
curity; Labor. 

H. R. 2848. Knutson. Granting additional 
pension to widows wht may become helpless 
cr blind; Pensions. 

H. R. 3081. Weaver. To extend benefits of 
act approved May 1, 1926, to persons employed 
as teamsters in Military Establishment in war 


with Spain or Philippine insurrection; Pen- 
sions. 


* o. 
Postal Service 

H, R. 1565. Buckbee. To repeal sec. 7 of 
postal act approved May 29, 1928; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1566. Buckbee. To repeal sec. 7 of 
postal act approved May 29, 1928; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1610. Hoeppel. To amend act to es- 
teblish postal savings depositories to provide 
additional circulating medium, to guarantee 
deposits without cost to depositor; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1625. Kelly of Pa. To classify certain 
positions in Railway Mail Service; Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

H. R. 1626. Kelly of Pa. Granting equip- 
ment allowance to third-class postmasters; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


H, R. 1628. Kelly of Pa. To grant authority 
to P. M. G. to enter into contracts for trans- 
portation of mails by airship to foreign coun- 
tries; Post Office and Post Roads. 


H. R. 1651. McLeod. To restore 2-cent post- 
age rate on first-class mail; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1681. Mead. To restore former basis 
of compensation and allowances of post- 
masters and other employes of offices of first, 
second, and third class; Ways and Means. 


H. R. 1673. Mead. To provide shorter work 
week for postal employes; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 1674. Mead. To recognize seniority of 
service in promotions and assignments of 
clerks in first and second class post offices; 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

H. R. 1676. Mead. For expansion of Govt.- 
owned motor-vehicle service in Postal Service; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1704. Rudd. Granting hospital treat- 
ment to postal employes suffering from tu- 
berculosis or kindred occupational ailments 
in Govt.-owned hospitals; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 1706. Rudd. Granting unnual and 
sick leave to postal employes; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 1707. Rudd. To provide study pe- 
riods for post-office clerks, terminal and 
transfer clerks; Post Office and Post Roads, 

H. R. 1708. Ruda. Granting leave of ab- 
sence to postal employes on account of death 
in family; Post Office and Post Roads. 


H. R. 1712. Rudd. For use of underground 
pneumatic-tube service; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 1714. Rudd. For postal employes’ 
longevity; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1715. Rudd. Granting holidays to 
postal employes in States where holidays are 
State law; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1737. Buckbee. To amend act to es- 
tablish postal savings; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 1738. Buckbee. To increase balance 
to credit of any one person in postal savings 
depository from $2,500 to $5,000; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2873. Randolph. Creating memorial 
postage stamp in honor of Anton J. Cermak; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 3076. Kelly of Pa. For appointment 
and promotion of substitute postal employes; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 3101. Kenuy of Pa. Granting leaves 
of absence with pay to substitutes in Postal 
Service; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. J. Res. 33. Pettengill. For issuance of 
special postage stamp in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Traddeus Kosciusko; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. J. Res. 37. Tarver. For issuance of post- 
age stamp commemorating services of late 
Thomas E. Watson in origination of Rural 
Free Delivery Service; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. J. Res. 42. Wolverton. For issuance of 
special postage stamp in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko; Post Office and Post 
Roads 

H. J. Res. 44. Buckbee. For sale of postage 
stamps at places other than post offices; Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H. J. Res. 65. Condon. For issuance of 
special stamp in honor of Brig. Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciusko; Post Office and Post Roads. 








Changes in the Legislative Status 
Of Various Measures During Week 


Agriculture 
H. R. 3835. To relieve existing national 
economic emergency’ by increasing agricul- 
tural purchasing power. Passed H. Mar. 22. 


Banking and Currency 


H. R. 3757. For direct loans by Federal 
reserve banks to State banks and trust 
cos. in certain cases. Passed H. Mar. 20. 
Passed S. Mar. 23. Approved Mar. 24. 


District of Golumbia 


H. H. 3342. To provide revenue for Dis- 


trict by taxatign of beverages. Passed H. 
Mar. 23. 


Government Finance 


H. R. 2820. To maintain credit of U. S. 
Govt. (economy bill.) Passed H. Mar. 11, 
Passed S. Mar. 15. Conference rept. 
agreed to Mar. 16. Approved Mar. 20. 


Highways 


duties and auothority for ETAOINETAO 

S. 743. To amend act for transfer of 
duties and authority conferred on board 
of road commissioners in Alaska to Dept. 
of Interior. Repid. to S. Mar. 23. 





National Defense 
S. 132. To authorize Secy. of War to 
grant right of way to Alameda Belt Line 
across Benton Field Military Reservation, 
Alameda, Calif. Passed S. Mar. 10. Passed 
H. Mar. 16. 


Prohibition 
H. R. 3341. To provide revenue by taxa- 
tion of certain nonintoxicating liquor. 
Passed H. Mar. 14. Passed S. Mar. 16. 
Sent to conference Mar. 17. Conference 
rept. agreed to by S. Mar. 20. Conference 


rept. agreed to by H. Mar. 21. Approved 
Mar. 22. 


Public Lands 


S. 153. To convey certain land in county 


of Los Angeles, Calif. Passed S. March 10. 
Passed H. Mar. 16. 


Social Welfare 


S. J. Res. 14. To authorize Pres. to ex- 
pend $5,000,000 for relief of sufferers in 
Calif. earthquake. Passed S. Mar. 14. 
Passed H. Mar. 17. Snet to conference 
Mar. 20. Conference rept. agreed to by 


H. Mar. 21. Conference rept. agreed to 
by S. Mar. 22. 

















Prohibition 

H. R. 1696. O'Connor. For taxation of 
certain nonintoxicating liquors; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 1697. O'Connor. To provide reve- 
nue by taxation of certain nonintoxicating 
liquor; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2823. Celler. Authorizing conven- 
tions in States for consideration of proposed 
amendment to Constitution repealing Eight- 
eenth Amendments; Judiciary. 

H. R. 2863. Welch. To provide revenue by 
increasing taxes on certain nonintoxicating 
liquors; to remove limitation contained in 
prohibition laws upon manufacture, trans- 
portation, and sale of such liquors; Ways and 
Means. 

HK. J. Res. 5. Blanton. Prohibiting officials 
of U. S. from issuing permits to diplomatic 
representaives that would autlxorize them to 
import, transport, possess, or dispense in U. 
S. any intoxicating liquors; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 6. Blanton. Constituting it causes 
for impeachment and removal from office for 
any executive officer or employe of Govt. to 
purchase intoxicating liquors from a “boot- 
legger,” or to manufacture, sell, or transport 
intoxicating liquors in U. S.; Judiciary. 


Public Buildings and Grounds 


H. R. 1685. Mitchell. For erection of Fedl. 
court building at Winchester, Tenn.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 1689. Mitchell. For erection of pub- 
lic building at Livingston, Tenn.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 1710. Rudd. For erection of post 
office building in section of Borough of 
Queens, city of New York, N. Y., Known as 
Richmond Hill; Public Buildings and Grounds, 


H. R. 1711. Rudd. For erection of post 
office building in section of Borough of 
Queens, city of New York, N. Y., known as 
Woohaven; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 1713. Rudd. For erection of post 
office building in section of Borough of 
Queens, city of New York, known as South 
Ozone Park; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 1731. Thomason of Tex. To make 
provision for suitable quarters for certain 
Government services at El Paso, Tex.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 1763. Maloney of La. For public 
building at Gretna Parish of Jefferson, La.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 2838. Green. For construction of post- 
office building to relieve unemployment; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 3075. Kelly of Pa. For purchase of 
addition to site of public building at Taren- 
tum; Public Buildings and Grounds, 

H. J. Res. 28. Martin of Oreg. For erec- 
tion of memorial building to commemorate 
winning of Oregon country for U. S.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Public Lands 
S. 318. King. Granting certain lands to 
State of Utah for use and benefit of water 
storage commission of such State; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


H, R. 22. Carter of Wyo. Extending time 
for making final proof on homesteads; Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 23. Carter of Wyo. Amending act for 
stock-raising homesteads; Public Lands. 

H. R. 31. Carter of Wyo. For issuance of 
unrestricted patents to certain public lands; 
Public Lands. 

H, R. 51. Martin of Oreg. For acquisition 
of certain timberlands and sale thereof to 
Oreg. for recreational and scenic purposes; 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 63. Martin of Oreg. To extend pro- 
visions of forest exchange act to lands ad- 
jacent to national forests in Oreg.; Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 1505. Englebright. For inclusion of 
certain lands in Lassen Natl. Forest, Calif.; 
Public Lands 








Rivers and Harbors 


H. R. 1690. Montet. For survey for en- 
largement of navigation canal leading from 
White Lake to Pecan Island, all in Vermilion 
Parish, La.; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 2830. Knutson, To regulate level of 
water in certain reservoirs at headwaters of 
Miss. River; Rivers and Harbors. F 

H. J. Res. 27. Martin of Oreg. Authorizing 
further modification of adopted project for 
Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers be- 
tween Portland, Oreg., and sea; Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H. J. Res. 30. Martin of Oreg. To effec- 
tuate compromise and settlement of rental 
leases on Sand Island in Columbia River in 
Oregon; Military Affairs. 


“Es 
Shipping 

H. R. 1740. Carter of Calif. To amend mer- 
chant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended; 
Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

H. R. 2828. Green. To authorize city of 
Fernandina, Fla. to ispose of portion of 
Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 73. Knutson. Stating whether 

astwise traffic should be subjected to gov- 
ernmental regulation under I. C. C.; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Social Welfare 
H. J. Res. 22. Fulmer. For distribution of 


" Govt.-owned cotton to American Natl. Red 


Cross for relief of distress; Agriculture. 


Tariff 


H. R. 1732. Turpin. Providing import 
duties on coal and coke imported into U. §&.; 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1760. James. To provide tariff on 
copper; Ways and Means. 


Taxation 


H. R. 1694. Montet. To amend revenue 
act of 1932 with view to decentralizing wealth 
in U. S.; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1698. O'Connor. To equalize taxa- 
tion, prevent evasion, and provide revenue; 
Ways ard Means. 

H. R. 1699. O’Connor. To provide addi- 
tional revenue; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1700. O'Connor. To amend revenue 
act of 1932 relating to tax on furs; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 2865. Connery. To remove tax ex- 
emption on certain bonds issued by U, S.; 
Ways and Means. 


Veterans 

H. R. 1590. Gasque. To amend sec, 19 of 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1612 Jeffers. To give veterans of war 
service in Spanish War and World War pref- 
erence in Govt. and District of Columbia civil 
service; Civil Service. 

H. R. 1591. Gasque. To amend sec. 19 of 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1614. Jeffers. To amend World War 
veterans’ act as amended, by providing allow- 
ances for widows, children and dependent 
parents of veterans of World War; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1635. Luce. To create commission to 
study hospitalization of war veterans; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1641. McKeown. For redemption of 
adjusted-service certificates issued to veterans 
of World War; Ways and Means. 

H. R, 1650. McLeod. To restore rights of 
certain World War veterans to renew their 
5-year levei premium term Govt. insurance; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1686. Mitchell. For erection of Vet- 
erans’ Bureau hospital in Tennessee; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1730. Tarver. To amend World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, section 20° as amended; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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The Composite Issue 


@ A new approach to and a new service for the busy reader! 


@ How often have you said to yourself “I wish I had time to 
read five columns of that Senate investigation. I saw only the 
headlines of yesterday’s six columns. Once a week I would 


like to catch up on my reading! 


9 


@ You can do it now through The United States Daily by sub- 
scribing to our Composite Issue. It keeps you up to date. It 
combines careful condensation with thorough reporting. 
It is designed to meet the needs of those who are not satisfied 
with abbreviated articles that necessarily omit the essential 
facts. It offers comprehensiveness and impartiality at the 


same time. 


@ Tell your friends about it. The price is within reach of the 
average citizen who wants to keep posted especially in these 
days of national crisis. 


@ Subscribe today for your home as well as your office. 


$5.00 a Year 
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Alleged Inflation Need of Drastic Diseipline 
In Associated Gas 20 Suppress Reckless Driving 


Valuation Record Small Group of Criminally Careless Opera- 
tors Blamed for Traffic Perils 


By Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


Those who have had the privilege-and way traffic, the uniformed policeman is 
duty to study the great safety problefhs | much more than an officer sent out to 


|which traffic, complicated more and| | catch criminals. His duty includes direc- 
tion and management and the standard- 
| more by motor vehicle participation, has | | ization, in so far as he can enforce it, of 


| brought to the fore, have proceeded on | the operation of all drivers who come 
| the theory that education, extending to all | iene 7 ken. = needs = encourage- 

1 .| ment and support of every fair and hon- 
the people, provides the only possible solu est citizen for the performance of his 
|tion. Each such worker sooner or later 





Defense of Company’s Ac-| 
tion Presented by Counsel | 
In Opposing Testimony | 
On Capital Accounts 





Charges that the books of subsidiary 
companies in Pennsylvania of the As- 
sociated Gas é Electric Co., were kept in 
such a way as to show values far above | 





roe y duties in the best manner possible. 
forms certain conciusions which must 
comprise the foundation and basis on 
which to build, in order that whatever 
gain has been made be retained, and that 
more improvement follow. 
One of these conclusions 1s that the per- 
centage of violators, or perhaps it might) yt is a rare exception to find any officer, 


be better expressed to call them trouble- ; ; $ 
7 especially an experienced year 
makers, remains the same, or nearly the’ of duties behind ee. eas ts ane ‘atr- | 


cana ee aes ego It| minded, reasonable, and willing to see| 
| CAE BS TOURMY SvaLe at le oul Of every | the just side of any situation with which 
100° are responsible for all the deaths, in- h: deals. These officers have seen ac- 
Wachee tee Se ither kill or | “iets, smashed up cars, and injuries, 
atte cmeamuaiean’ d oe = ax Or and dead people, and all of the various 
- sola , or camage their OWN | heartrending and unnerving items which 
property only, but aside from that, the 15 go with bad motor vehicle operation 
constitute the menace for all. Among!” i¢ the policemen and the courts are to 
them are criminals, in that they are per- | ston reckless driving, the public in gen- 
sons whose willful actions, on highways eral must give its support. Why is the 


and streets as traffic participators, carry e 
danger to themselves and to others. These ok cas ae eet _—— . 


criminals are almost always motor vehicle = “ 
operators, and it is with them that disci- on coils ates a a ee Fae 


pline, as a part of education and of the ; ; ; 
: : .| also, with the other automobile crimes. 
educational. theory, ought to deal firmly The whole project of operation is one 


and correctly. | of obedience to reason, but what consti- 
tutes reason to one person is sometimes | 
removed from the appreciation of another. 
|So a standard is necessary. 


the actual,cost and to prevent any ef- 
fective public control over rates, and a 
denial by counsel for the company that | 
there was any improper action, coupled 
with a motion to strike the critical testi- 
mony from the vecord, were prescuted to 
the Federa! Trade Commission, March 
24, at a hearing in its investigation of 
public~ utilities , 

Trial Examiner J. W. Bennet:, presid- 
ing at the hearing, overruled the motioa 
_ to strike out the testimony, but gave W. 
a Hill, counsel ior the company, permis- 
sion to prepare and file later in the rec- 
ord a statement cf the reasons why he 
thought specific parts of the testimony 
should be excluded. 

Capital Accounts Questioned 


J. C. Dickerman, examiner for te Com- 
mission, in summarizing the findings as 
to the financiai set-up of the company, | 
told the Commission that the “fixed capi- 
tal account of the two hydroelectric proj- | 
ects (of the Associated system are sO 
extremely out of line with any reasonable | 
possibility of actus! costs, and even worse | 
when the products of the plants are com- 
pared with costs of equivalent outputs | 
obtainable froim other available sources, 
as to leave no confidence that they mean 
anything except extreme inflation.” 

The accounts were originated by pre- 
decessors of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric So., he said. but “little or nothing 
had »veen done to modify the impressions 
of fictitiousness conveyed by the old set- 


and help. He represents the kind of law 
and order which his public wants; that is 
it they want the right kind and he knows 
what it is, he will give it to them promptly 
and well. 


Faults of Operator 


As Cause of Disaster 


The car manufacturer has provided a | 
vehicle second to none in history. There erator to compor; himself in the same 
is nothing about the car which excuses | general manner that all the other op- 
criminality in its use; but it is so built,| ecrators do. Then all will be safe. There 
with possible expressions in its operation | is no room for the individualist in traffic 
which are sometimes beyond the capacity ;nor for the speea artist, 


with it. Consequently, it requires from its | aggerator. Each one is a menace and a 


ups.” Net earnings of the company were | an — ae that he| | danger. 
below a reasonable percentage on the ;may keep within his ability 
basis of the appreciated valuations, he| Highway and street builders have done | | Standardisation of Conduct 


leverything possible to make and main- 
|tain safe ways upon which anyone in| 
| possession of average intelligence, willing 


said, but they were high on the basis of 
the real invesiments. 

Counsel Explains Accounting Method 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dickerman’'s | 
‘testimony, which ran through March *23 
and 24, Mr. Hill moved to strike out his 
criticism of the financial structure, main- 
taining that Mr. Dickerman was qualified 
only to speak from the standpoint of an 
engineer and that as an engineer he had | 
paid high conip!iments to the concern’s 
efficiency. | 

Mr. Hill saic the western Pennsylvania | 
situation with respect to high valuation, 
etc., on the books of the respective com- 
panies, was almost entirely inherited by 
the Associates, which had had nothing 
planning, construction, | 


In Operating Motor Cars 


As soon aS exaggeration of conduct 
safely. And yet, notwithstanding this | terence Ww 
mechanical perfection and these practical | 
safeguards, the condition of difficulty 
persists. 

Only one’ conclusion remains tenable: 
Recklessness, including in that classifica- 
tion every case where there is lack of} 
“ordinary care,” that care which a man 
of average ability would give under the | 
conditions and in the environment pre- 
sented, is the real cause of most of the 
disaster. served, to a 109 per cent degree, (as a 

To put it another way, 85 out of a 100 matter of fact, very few of them are) 
persons exercise ordinary ca 


hether the person who so per- 


{tent or bad, the principle that exagger- 
j}ated conduct is the danger remains true. 
| What is needed 
| tality which appreciates every single point 


as he 


goes along. It isn’t so important 





rit} { ; 
. + Elona also pointed out that safe. 15 do not, and are unsafe. a a ene Rye ee 
ra a It is granted that among the fatal 
as set forth in tie report of the acgount- 15 eu are many omeaaa” seamen is | Whenever sucn an act is indulged in, 


ing examiner there had been a great 
elimination of the number and variety 
of outstanding securities, and that the} 
way had been paved for the scaling down 
of the book vaiues where they exceeded | 
the redsonable ascertainable original con- 
‘struction cost. 


| the operator becomes an_ individvalist, 
| through lack of judgment, or from some | | placing his own farcied needs before and 
| similar cause. These, as has been for-| | above those of eveiyone else, becomes un- 
merly pointed out, need friendly advice, | Willing to be governed by the conc ict of 
education, practice and teaching. cthers and by the environment as it ex- 
This article is pointed, not at this group | ists. This is where he becomes reckless. 
: | but at the criminal offender, the drunken 
Valuation of Properties | operator, the evader, the reckless driver | 
He also stated that in no case were| and the moron. What to do with this | 
any properties which were the subject of | sort of operator is important. He is an) 
the report carried at prices in excess of | annoyance, a curse and a menace. 
the cust thereoz actually paid to the for- How can the people, admittedly slow 
mer outside owners, none of whom now | to anger, be aroused to see that he is defi- 
have any part in the management or nitely and finally disposed of? The solu- 
control as large stockholders or directors| tion of how to handle him is obvious; to 
of the Associated Company. administer severe discipline by which he, color of tie he will wear, or the pattern 
Mr. Hill said that, in connection with} 4S a reckless member of the fatal 15|of his socks, but he wouldn’t dare go 
the transaction whereby certain stocks| Must take such consequences that he will| down to breakfast without a tie or with- 
were acquired from a subsidiary of the| ot again offend and that all others, ob- | out socks. 
United Gas Improvement Co. ‘Gas Se-| Serving what has happened to him, may This is the phase at which we need to 
curities Corporation), Associated had| be warned not to do as he has done. arrive in motor vehicle operation; to have 
nothing to lose or gain in connection with In the management of street and high-' the standard so set that it means ridi- 


the method whereby the securities werc 
acquired. and statements that ‘appeared 
in tne press of the country that there 
was anything improper about the tax 
features regarding which the Associated 
was concerned were wholly unwarranted 

Fron the standpoint of Associated it | 
represented a mere acquisition of a large | 
block of minority stock which the Asso- 
ciated directors beiieved necessary to ac- 
quire in order that the company migh* 
continue peacefuliy to enjoy the majority 
it had already acquired, he said 

Mr. Hill's reference to tax matiers was 


not criminal, but who get into difficulty 


sidered in comparison with some éf the 
everyday fashions of life. Every average 
citizen is thoroughly standardized in most 
of the social observances and in those re- 
quirements which society imposes. 

Every man dlesses in 
clothing. He has a little choice about the 


Increase in Return eas Income Taxes 


Offsets Smaller Yield of Other Levies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


payment was granted this year because of, This reduction is due entirely to a 
|the emergency banking situation. Pay-| heavy drop in income taxes, which had 
|ments were due March 15 last year, | yielded only $388,769,690 during the period 
|whereas the extension this year permits | described in this fiscal year, compared 
payment up to March 31. with $660,757,932 last year. 
Se ae | Compared with a year ago, when neither| On the other hand, collections of mis- 
= ee alge Al -_ | the new miscellaneous taxes nor the in- | cellaneous taxes for this fiscal year up to 
the Commission, was presenting testimony | creasga ay spec sates Were — the end of February have been $533,187,- 
ie the Anancial affairs of the United there were increases In revenues from botit 831, compared with $342,932,141 a year 
Corporation, an investment corporation | S°U*CEeS- in February of 1983, the income | ago, the gain being due to the increased 
organized hy J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel tax yielded $23,316,754, compared with $27,-| rates in effect this year. The higher in- 
& Co., anc Bonbright & Co., Inc., on Jan. | 713,376 this year, while miscellaneous taxes come tax rates have not been in effect 
: Sa , ee ee eae, = — a soene - ee eo from 
, . ae 2 : , iis is source back close to the leve 

Three days aiter this concern was Or-| internal revenue for the month in 1932 | year. of last 


anized, there was formed the Public Elec- | o 
tric Holkiing Corporation, which ex-| \\45 $59,053,561 compared with $90,715,108! ‘The increase in income tax payments 


changed its assets for securities of the this , year. | this February over a year ago was due 
United Corporation and a few days late: Yotal Under Last Year almost entirely to larger payments by in- 
was merged with United. Notwithstanding the recent gains in dividuals. While the corporation tax yield 


collections, internal revenues for this fiscal 
year up to the end of February still are 
somewhat below those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The comparative 
totals for 1932 and 1933 are $1,003,690,074 
and $921 957, 521, respectively. 


| increased some $400,000, the payments by 
individuals rose from $11,192,082 to $15,- 
167,794. 

The Treasury's comparative statement 
of internal revenue collections for Feb- 
ruary follows: 
mop 


Randall J. LebBoel, Jr., attorney for The 
United Corporation, explained cr ques- 
tioning bys Robert E. Healy, counsel for 
the Commissicy, that the assumption 
probably was correct that these transac- 
tions were Aesigaed to avoid a payment 
of tax on a profit which otherwise would 









































: Source of Revenue 1932 1933 
have been taxable. He added tinat there | Income ............cccccccccccsccccccnsccccvvccvesesereseseerevencs 23,316,754.13 — $27,713,376.10 
was 10 violation ct the tax law involved, aate (apne couake he GGG RS pb6440 Rotegsedeeereneanbsceeaendessdacenen 1,878,509.63 Jeane 

, at -"s : Tass cc Lica Roe iacia gna splente 6Adnekee ekhae,nins 9a4 480k 6.0 qtine bhhenies'e& nikgivle aaniAlt meD 1 7 
and that the tax did not apply, in view Nonbeverage spirits ........cc.ceeceeeeceeeeeeeeeeees Cot aascinne teen 584,358.45 359,719! 
of the transactions which actually toOkK Wines, cordials, CtC.........cccccecseeeeenenenensteteereeneeeeesenee 13,899.74 14, 224.63 
place. Grape brandy, for fortifying WimeS............ssseeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeee 1,301.55 


Special taxes, etc. 
Cigars 
Cigarettes 
Snuff 
Tobaco, chewing and smoking 
Cigarette papers and tubes 
Miscellaneous, relating to tobacco 
Bonds, issues of capital stock, conveyances, 
Transfers of capital stock. 
Future delivery 
Playing cards 
Yachts and boats 
Lubricating oils 
Brewer's wort 
Malt 
Grape concentrates 
Matches <a 

Gasoline 
Electrical energy 
Tires and tubes 
Toilet Breperesions, 
Furs : 
vcewelry, etc. 
Automobile trucks 
Automobiles and motor cycl 
Automobile parts and accessories 
Radio and phonograph records 





Another instence was outlined in which 
through effecting a merger, Associated 
avoided the payment of income taxes on 
some $9,000,000 <f profit in a stock trans- 
action which taxcs would have been ap- 
plicable under ihe law except itor the 
merger. 





+755.90 
706.71 
$57.33 
51,564.52 


268.53 





Increase for Week 
In Wholesale Prices 


g 515:913-08 
2,750,902.5 


Average Level of 784 Products 
Rises 6.2 Per Cent 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


each commodity and based on average 
prices for the year 1926 as 100. (1926= 














Mechanical TefriMOFAtOTS. 2.0. cence ccccccccsnesncderccnccsceseccssegs seecsvscences 22,526.77 
100.0.) Sporting goods ........ CANES ee TORRENS NPAS SPY OPIS ELS rea aS A 171,713.56 
The accompanying statement shows the Firearms and shells Peale 
index numbers of groups of commodities | Cuntras'and lenses -10000 0000000. LilileliietIN TIEN eee 2t00 18 
for the weeks ended Feb. 16, 25, ahd March | Candy ...........:..sscccecsnnccncccccncepesserosscerenescecceseeee 289,325.53 
4, 11, and 18, 1933. CHEWING GUM ......ccereereerscrnccvcrcceseeeeresseeseecesseesseees cess 45,310.61 
SOLE GFiMksS ... cer cecsercccvcencvccvcvcecseevecssevssseseneens 309,168.66 
Feb Fcb Mar Mar Mar | Telephone, telegraph, redio, etc. 545,754.34 
ee ee ey OR RE ccc naa as ans nan ta chndcenieasetness 992,520.81 
All commodities ........ 60.1 59.7 59.6 60.2 60.4! Safe deposit bOXES ......... cee ececeeeeeseeeers 255,849.18 
Farm products ......... 41.9 @8B 40.6 42.7 43.4); Checks, etc. 2...0..00..ccgesscsceneces 3,122,638 .87 
CP See 54.3 53.7 53.4 55.0 54.8| Process butter, mixed flour, filled cheese 572.00 694.70 
Hides and leather prod- | Oleomargarine, colored : 12,195.40 4,111.49 
SET! <6:60 Sy o9.0h 68. 4.ngn'e" 67.9 67.6 67.6 67.5 68.1 45, 591. 10 38,642.60 
Textile products . 51.0 50.7 50.6 50.7 51.1 5,767.90 
Fue! and lighting 64.4 64.3 64.4 63.9 63.7 i 8,788.00 
Metals and metal prod- Admiss as 125, 413, 34 1,689,767.71 
RES 77.6 77.4 77.4 77.2 717.5. Club dues 988,029.28 683,352.61 
Building materials...... 69.6 69.9 70,1 70.0 70.1 Other miscellaneous sources (delinquent under ‘repe aled laws, pro- 
Chemicals and drugs.... 71.4 71.3 71.3 71.4 71.5 WEBIGIOR, “OU 6 ie so wiale cig ode n qecnencwewneiunen sends ebnesteess 57,260.69 27,234.85 
Housefurnishing goods.. 72.7 72.7 72.7 72.3 72.3 — — — 
Miscellaneous .......... 59.7 59.6 59.6 59.2 59.3 | Total ..... Coe rcecccnecccreccacccaces eC hems ardecdsccornecescoseee $59,053,561 60 
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He has a right to expect cooperation | 
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This might be said to be for each op- | 


|to be reasonably cautious, can operate |takes place, and 1: makes very little dif- | 


forms does so in connection with good in- | 


The equipment cnsists of 2,187 stezm lo- 














is that sort of men-| 


|of danger and compels its owner to have} 
@ mental picture of every traffic nazard | 


for safety that every traffic sign be ob-| 


re and are|@S it is that operators do not do unex- | 
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H coats - Conservancy Distirct. Margold, Nathan R., apptd. Solicitor for Rayburn, Rep introduces bill (H. R. 3755) 
He served, 5-27, as Assistant United Interior Dept., biog. note............. 39:4 to extend juris sdiction of I. C. C. over hold- 
States Attorney for the Southern District rare. nape David W., confirmed as mem- OE ss seg sche wade ens Ws dananan teach 36:7 
of New York, was an instructor in Har-| Government Publications; 707777 “1 Rate repte. by © C. G, examiners.......136:3 
vard Law School in the following year and POGMUML TIGR eee aa assgunass cede ssaasace ..31:1' Richmond Terminal Ry., valuation rept. as 
assisted in editing Beale’s Cases on Crim- paren ee proposes amdmt, to Constitution of Dec. 31, 1927, issued by I. C. C. . 28:4 
inal Law, acted as counsel for the New ae ee ee ctenenabebean oars Raion ‘oo Africa, railway Conteh 
York Transit Commission in the Inter- | Ark.: Changes in constitution pending. .29:1 S Hers aa 
borough Rapid Transit fare -case in 1928, fo, t Fi upreme Court of U. Ss. 
and was among counsel for the City of — ee ence Opinions hended down Mar. 20 summar- 
nSiaiees J - - . shilean debt amortization program........35:1 ME, va cc es gh s apand ered EN hic ae naeusaeo sau 41:4 
New York when the case came before the Buaget, elimination of deficit discussed. 37:1 mye 
State courts on appeal. Treas. bills, Mar. 22 issue sold at 1.83 p. c. Taxation 
al a average discoOunt rate......csccecccccceed : . 
Cl sas Ie Tested Bie pene, cami. Mat 16 fo ae aici: msolten, 56 Rnieos. eetiiies (eo 
‘ cok as Ss ste “la.: Vincent D. Weyman, Mayor, y posed, stmt.. ommer OME. wc eeeees 3t 
; ane _ a ~ : hen Corel Gables. “Need of Impoverished Cities Internal revenue collections, Feb. ......... 27:2 
, 6 dia ee for Debt SE vias sacheteness 2:5 Ts saa 
To Tee Swedish Buses N.Y. Elmer °. Andrews, cat Gakuen Vital Statistics 
Comr., stmt. on cost of operation of Labor Mortality rate in 85 cities, wk. ended Mar 
Aktb. J. S. Sjolunds Omnibussar, one of | Dept., summary.............seseeeseeees Bt eg ee care ieee Noten st eelen eae 
the press “motor hus transportation ccom-' Government Topical Survev Weathe 
panics in Northern Sweden, is operating ark.: ©. M. Hirst, Comr., Educati D Ww ealner : 
», bus that copy ies ts Ay ev > See eee ducation Dept., Gulf stream, role in weather changes, stmt., 
2 bus at uses charcoal gas instead of ‘Problem of Finding Funds for Ark. * Weather Bur. ......-cccceccccsccucen 27:1 
gaso ine as fue. on the Hassela-Hudiksvall| SChOOMS.”  ...... cece cess eee ee eens 42:3 eee oe es 
line, according to » report r ‘a by the | Industries : . 
s f Do ‘ | and Markeis anchurii i Inc 8 
ure : omectic *nrej ~ i al ncomes 
Bureau of Donttstic and Foreign Com-/ Cotton: U. S., supply reduced by larger ex Man hu an Rail ee 
merce, Departme::! cf Commerce, from port and mill cousumption , 5 872 Receipts of the Japanese-owned South 
Basil D Deh!, American Trade Commis- Gypsum: eR << ‘ .29:3' Manchurian railway company in Man- 
= a aaah. te el: vernatl ee] arte fixes 26 thi a fi 
sioner at Stockhecim. production quotas on basis of ex mort busi- churia increased avring 1952, while traffic 
é , 5 4 ‘ a se 
he motor is siarted and warmed up| sHe®$ ID 19U2..... 2... sess wees sees 36:1|0f the Sino-Rursian-cont rolled Chinese 
Sag hi tae Renn s Milk: Efforts made ‘by producers ‘to stop East2rn road showed declines, due to a 
on gasotine, ther it is connected with price cutting a and raise income..........27:4 combinatic f heavy flo an d s 
the gos generato:. and comsumes only! Moticn Pictures: Soviet Russia, talking pic- | ~ BOAR Oh. NOS DORs: ONG reins 
hi + Fee tures in 47 languages and traveli and military operations, according to a re- 
chaz e205, 2 dtarined ng shows 3 
ae MRE Giis's bids ak Casuals cakienaeiwan eee 27:5 port fro ssistant rade Co csione 
Inte ext in the use of charcoal gas aS Motion Pictures: No. of theaters wired stor oe — Se 7 he eee 
fuel for internal ccmbustion engines has| . OUNd tm 1932.... 0... eee eee ee 29! 7 |e nristopherson, Mukden.—(Depert- 
increased a grco' deal during the last 5?°°S 4% boots: U.S, Production, Jan. 34:2 ment of Commerce.) | 
vear in Sweden, Mr. Dahl reported. It is a : =| 
reperied that several hundred trucks, and 
a fcow buses, are equinped with charcoal | » | 
gas generators aid tests now are being | 













made with two tractors on which such | 


Give Natur 
generators have heen mounted. : ae 
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Petroleum Gas Output 


With an increase of approximately u,- 
000,000 gallons, representing a gain of 17 
per cent over 1931 sales, the marketed 
preductior of liquefied petroleum gases 
during, 1932 continued the increase which | 
has been recorded annually during the 
pest soveral years The 1932 increase, | 
however, did not equal that recorded for | 
1931, when marketed production of ihése | 
gases was nearly 11,000,000 gallons larger 
than in the preceding year.—(Department 
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|to the Commission all unclaimed deposits, 
| with a provision that they revert to the 


|Marca 21, 


|ment issued by 


|all the nations involved can be met with- 


| Brown, 


|resigned July 21, 1932, as the representa- 
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Propos sed Changes 
In Utility Holding 
Company G Control 
New York Governor Seeks 

Legislation Designed to 


Eliminate Certain Prac 
tices in That State 
































































' 
Albany, N. ¥.—Governor Lehman in @ 
special message to the Legis’<ture March 
21 asked for legislation “to eliminate cer< 
tain well-known holding company abuses” 
by decreasing the percentage of stock of a 
public utility which may be held .by @ 
holding company without approval’ of th 
Public Service Commission. 
He asked also for ‘changes in the pres- 
ent law so as to require approval of the 
Commission for loans of funds of operat- 
ing utilities to holding companies, as we 
as for diversion of funds of the operating 
companies and for payments to holding 
companies for services, etc. 
Municipal Operations 


He proposed that municipal plants be 
permitted to extend their services to terri+ 
tory immediately adjacent when such serv- 
ices can be offered at lower rates than 
otherwise obtainable. He asked for clarifi- 
cation of the law to place under the juris- 
diction of the Commission all gas trans- 
mission lines. 

The Governor further suggested that 
public utilities be required to pay interest 
on consumers’ deposits every two years in+ 
stead of upon withdrawal of the deposit, 
and that the utilities be required to report 


State after 15 years. 








Radio Commission 
Elects Chairman 


Judge E. O. Sykes Also Will Be 
Delegate to Conference 


Judge Eugene © Sykes was elected, 
as Chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission. He had previously 
been reappointed ky President Roosevelt 
for a six-year term and the nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate. 


For the present, according to a state- 
the Commission, Judge 
Sykes will direct his attention largely to 
preperatory work for the North American 
Radio Conference to be held in Mexico 
City in the near future. Senator Wallace 
H. White Jr., anc Judge Sykes were re- 
|cently named by the State Department 
as the American delegates to that con- 
ference. Momercous questions affecting 
radio in the Uniicd States wiil be con- 
sidered at that meeting at which Mexico, 
Cuba and Canada will also be represented, 


Judge Sykes, ti:e satement said, is hope- 
ful that an agveement can be reached 
whereby the radio broadcasting needs of 


out any serious landicap to radio sta- 
tions in the United States. 


The other meniLers of the Commission 
are Harola A. Lifount, representing the 
Fifth Zone, William D. L, Starbuck, rep- 
resenuing phe First Zone, and Thad H. 
representing the Second Zone, 
There is still one vacancy on the Com- 
mission, ¢s no one has been named to 
succeed General C. McK. Saltzman, who 

















tive of the Fourth Zone. 


3; World Output of Crude Oil 
; Shrinks 5 Per Cent in Year 


The world’s production of crude petro= 
leum during 1932 reached a total of 1,305,< 
563,000 barrels, a decrease of nearly 67,- 
000,000 barrels, or 5 per cent, from the 
total of 1,372,532,000 barrels recorded for. 
1931. 


United States production dropped from 
851,081,000 barrels in 1931 to 781,845,000 
barrels in 1932, a decline of about 69,000,000 
barrels. Production in countries other 
than the United States increased from 
521,451,000 barrels in 1931 to 523,718,000 
barrels in 1932.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Plan to Visit” 
A Century of Progress 
and stay at the 


MORRISON 


The Chicago World's Fair of 1933 — 
from June to November. Don't miss 
this thrilling review of the scientific 
and industrial achievement of our 
presentage. By staying atthe Morrison 
you are right in the center of things 
in Chicago. In the “heart of the Loop,” 
the Morrison is near shops, theeters, 
and railroad stations. All rooms are 
outside with bath, Servidor, circulat- 
ing ice-water and bed-head reading 
lamp. Automatic garage facilities, 


A great hotel in a great city! 
2600 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS. Managing Director 
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GENERAL FUND 





MARCH 18 TO MARCH 25, 1933--@he Gnited States 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | Reserve Credit 


Compatative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business March 22, 1933 


Outstanding for 
| Week Decreased 





Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
Year 1933 Year 1932 
$178,567,113.09 $543,935,175.39 $836,688,455.44 | 
27,420,026.86 573,486,382.36 373,374,542.65 | 











i a10-083 90898 | Holdings of Discounted Bills 
263,964,969 57 = At All Reserve Banks in 


| Period Show Decline of 


1,117,421,557.75 
183,869,280.44 


205,987,139.95 
15,803.689.94 





ery nganeae’ 8 AT 
suet 65,820.73663 fossil. Wh abe 
534.35 466,887.25 1,194,704.87 561 Million Dollars 
176,814.45 -10,425.244.44 —=—-18,067.202.18 
1,065.210.24 -14.612.215.41 _—:16.255.959.25 | 


32'684.91210| The daily average volume of Federal 


2.373,.743.05 
ies | reserve bank credit outstanding during the 


32,623,767.62 





225,407,131 98 1,425,253,126.16 


1,541,830,746.06 | week ended March 22, as reported by the 





| Receipts: 
| Internal revenue— This Month 
| Income tax .......... Reuta the . .$160,603,147.06 
‘ b | Miscellane~us internal revenue 52,112,946.41 
Views of House Members on cua TOtal ss eereeesenees Sloe des 212,716.093.47 
* TIED 5 5 0:2 oh verse 03. V.5% iebeerets 11,423,999. 
Legislation to Extend to | Miscellaneous receipts— 
Ss B k Certain Re | Proceeds : o Government-owned 
o | securities— 
tate anks | TT cert ene nia, 6.0 ainitiare 6 
2 i = | nterest—foreign obligations. ......... ; 
serve Member Rights Railroad securities . a 783.23 
— > All others so nbn fo gas ae 
; anama Canal tolls, etc 5 . 
[Continued from Page 9.1 ' Other miscellaneous 1,784,161.53 
a s s ~» . = ; - Ww - 
a. oe a er | SOE, ck had deans Magee eecauts 227,010,410.91 
ollow: 
Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, the ef-  gxpenditures: 
fectof the action of the Senate on this Senerel magsrengseendee ceeeeeeees 145,137,106.03 
3 neti C U Cc edt— 
bill was to adopt in toto the provisions | Thtenest Freak ies 


eccceccecee 52,732,573.62 
Sinking fund eeevece irayta's 


of the House bill with three amendments. | be 
Refunds of receipts— 


The first provides for in the inclusion in | 





the act of any Territory or possession of| — fiternal revenue. 1,308:465:89 
the United States. ‘The second provides Postal deficiency . 22.000,000.00 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- Seceetien Pinae atte: 711,595.99 
ration shall not be permitted to purchase MAT onl, fase or P ‘ye 


Subscription to stock of Federal 

land banks 
Agricultural marketin.: fund(net) 
Distribution of wheat and cotton 

for relief 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


preferred stock in banks where the gov- 
erning law imposes upon stockholders a) 
double liability, but in States where stat- | 
utory regulations of that sort are in ef-| 
fect to permit the purchase of capital 
notes and debentures of such banks in or- 
der to accomplish the aid to State banks 
contemplated in the original legislation. 


Total 232,338,881 .03 








Federal reserve banks and made public 
1,904,718,441.22 | March 23, was $3,108,000,000, a decrease 
| Of $528,000,000 compared with the pre- 
348.795.831 55 | ceding week and an increase of $1,512,- 
Se ee | 000,000 compared with the corresponding 
week in 1932. 
12501881035 | On March 22 total reserve bank credit 
“7'797'833 42 | amounted to $2,887,000,000, a decrease of 
| $638,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
115,973,137.°4 | corresponds with decreases of $661,000,000 
63,243,.740.00 |in money. in circulation, $46,000,000 in 
97,654,178.28 | member bank reserve balances and $15,- 
000,000 in unexpended capital funds, non- 


149,416,767.24 1,672,596,669.77 


414,895,923 .50 
418,764,000.00 


37,582, 505.54 


829,661.87 
5,635,704.51 
18,810.35 
706,897.53 


9,060,304.14 
39,907 .306.57 
87,244,.373.13 
7,547,265.98 


12,993,423.15 
59.610,129.40 


48,877 ,484.91 


*242,545.00 
*17,597,365.63 


32,024,694.09 
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SHIPPING 





Financial Conditicn of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of March 22 Made Public March 24 









































100,000,000.00  200.000.000.00 | Member deposits, etc., and an increase of 
a0.pee eee 8 20. She cones $13,000,000 in monetary gold stock, offset 
.090. 215,000. , ‘ 
7.775,000-00 9.500'000.00 in part by a decrease of $97,000,000 in 


Treasury currency, adjusted. 
Bills discounted decreased $365,000,000 at 


2,793,242,126.55 3, 


248,482,836.99 318,667 ,825.62 





The third amendment embodied in the 
substitute passed by the Senate author- Excess of expenditures............. 
izes the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to sell any preferred stock or deben- 


5,328,470.12 


SPECIAL FUNDS 








the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, | 
$54,000,000 at Cleveland, $33,000,000 at| 
Philadelphia and $561,000,000 at all Fed-/! 


23,075,705.01 1,367,989,000.39 


1,776,837,079.56 




















pared ae The other | Receipts: , eral reserve banks. The system's hold- 
tures rs wrigstions purchased. s ae ae Applicable to public debt retire- | ings of bills bought in open market de- 
amendment is designed to inc = ments— |clined $51,000,000, while holdings of} 
: 5 “4 r . <i Pr l—foreign obligations 31.553.763.38 ceccccers ; z y : : = 
kind of industrial bank or other banking Intengst—foreigh obligations. 1,363.35000 1... ccsees United States bonds declined $2.000,000, of | 
ee net on wee Oe eraes prrom estate taxes»... eg etteeesees 1,000.00 eee cee eees 1,000.09 | United States Treasury notes, $7,000,000, of | 
0 e original bill which 1s Se rom franchise fax receipts special Treasury certificates $19,000,000, | 
trol of State banking authorities or the (Federal reserve banks and Lay : a ms $ i | 
Cc troll f the Currency. All of these Federal intermediate credit and of other Treasury certificates and| 
omptroller o e rency. MA Sarena cctarates ers schseceene st heas 2,011,417.89 21,294.27 | bi 
eoniaents are recognized as desirable by wren Eeeenctas, Seely MG dake UGaadth cenkss 6,500.00 20,500.00 36,500.00 | bills $6,000,000. . | 
the Banking and Currency Committee of | Other ..... 0 .-ssseeesseeeeeeeeee 1,052,960.31 -1,936,002.40 —18,064,411.47 20,024,170 78 | (The Board’s statement of the re- 
the House. They accomplish what we re- ° ae 5 ey SOGRabeROs' | tere and liabilities of the 12 Fed- | 
a iaemraane editions to the bill Total: «<4 coswnspes dean, ORR EEE 1,943,502.40 53,013,442.74 20,082.965.05 eral reserve banks will be found in an 
Cased bv the House Expenditures: — skeet wii dia adjoining column.) | 
" : ; Public debt retirements.......... deems . 28,500.00 35.943,900.00 .500. aS 
Mr. LOZIER (Dem.), of Carrollton, MO. Other ........c.eeeeeeee JOIN" '206.368'82 —-—-3,026,669.64 —-13,842.158.19 48,392.254.69 
In some States, Missouri included, banks | cs a é — Los Angeles Protests 
are by the constitution prohibited from ORE. ois paun eke ex aueedéaent 206,366.82 3,055,169.64 49,786,058.19 _$8:450.754.00 | 8 : : 
issuing preferred stock, except by the | gycess of receipts........6+ Seiuechs 846,593.49 ......... + STARS chee Cargo Handling Rates | 
unanimous consent of all of the stock- Excess of expenditures..... bs bie.6iel- <kiet ese ; SCTE kre es ane 28.367,789.64 | 947 at ON see” co eae 
holders. I understand the amendment to = A petition filed with the United States 


shi : | SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
which the gentleman refers takes care of SPECIAL FUNDS 


the Missouri situation by authorizing the rota) general fund receipts........ 
acceptance by Federal reserve banks of | Total special fund receipts........ 


227,010.410.91 
1,052,969.31 


Shipping Board by the Los Angeles Traffic | 
Managers’ Conference, an ociation of 
| freight managers representing industrial 


407,131.98 
943,502.40 


1,425,253 ,126.16 
53,013,442.74 


1,541,830,746.06 


225 
1 20,082,965.05 





capital notes and debentures issued by 
State banks on which the Federal reserve eacelieeiiaesiiesee 
banks may make loans to nonmember | Total general fund expenditures... 232,338.881.03 


Total . 228,063,371.22 


and manufacturing concerns in and near | 
Los Angeles, Calif., charges that rates for | 
; assembling and distributing cargo at Los| 
Angeles and Long Beach are unreasonable | 
and unjustly discriminatory. The Ship- | 
ping Board has directed that the matter | 
be investigated and a hearing held at Los 
| Angeles by its Bureau of Regulation and 


227,350,634.38 1,561,913,711.11 


248,482,836.99 2.793,242,126.55 3,318,667,825.62 
3.055,169.64 49.786,058.19 48,450.754.69 


251,538,006.6 2,843,028,184.74 3,367,118,580.31 


24,187,372.25 , 


1,478,266,568.90 








1,364,761,615.84 1,805,204,869.26 


1 700 208.80 3).176,008.8 23,177,166.41 | Traffic. 
4, 61 53,136,074.18 53,859,392.57 : : : i Raabe 
366,872.70 35.047 639 91 5°557.044.72 | Discontinuance of proceedings instituted 





State banks. And the amendment origi- | Total special fund expenditures... 206,366.82 
nally suggested by the Senate requiring | ARE Sc cea shostadacvencuphs 232,545,247,85 
these capital notes and debentures to have Snr 
the voting privilege has been eliminated Excess of SSDORAIUIES. « Sebeeeeees 4.481,876.63 
and is not now in the bill. imo 
a District of C:lumbia........ see, 1,810,164 24 
Mr. STHYAGALL. That is my under- tan mene fund a sicee 
Standing. I will say to the gentleman in Rast tey  oay ee te adhe 
that connection that under the provisions Total ........- 0: sss eeeeeeeoes 8,257 ,366.41 


}at the instance of the Dollar Steamship 


6.406.718.00 Lines to determine the question of dis- | 


109,357.763.07 82,593,603.70 





of the original Emergency Banking Act 
passed on March 9, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was authorized to pur- 
chase preferred stock not alone in national 
banks or member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System bu. in nonmember banks 
as well, or to make loans on the preferred 
stock of banks. 

I suggest to the gentleman from Mis- 
ouri and to other gentlemen who may be 
confronted with situations similar to that 
which exist in Missouri that we tried in 
the hurried way in which we went about 
amending the original Emergency Bank- 
ing Act to anticipate these difficulties. We 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 

Policy losses, etc. 
Investments err 
Other ‘see note 2) 


2.844,973.47 


658.875.30 
3.747.064.95 
*1.863,386.55 





5.382,527.17 


Excess of receipts or credits....... 2,874,839.24 


“Excess of credits (deduct). 
Note 1,—Expenditures for the District of Col 


thorized amount is expended. After that they 
trict under trust funds. For 


Note 2.—Since July 1, 1932 


gentleman from Missouri that it seems to ‘®t “ate such items were used to offset expendi 


me the provision for loans provides a 
method by which to-meet those difficulties 


Condition of Treasury 















A 

Mr. BRIGGS (Dem.), of Galveston, ; 
Tex Irrespective of where the measure sistent tenace receipts 
originated in all of its aspects, whether in Income tax “s . 
one body or another of the Congress, does c miscellaneous internal revenue 
the gentleman feel that the legislation Miscelianeous receipts 2.020002 207) 
now presenied for adoption is adequate io 
mee’ the situation with reference to State p, pata! ordinary receipts ....+.++ssseeeeeeseaees 
banks? Balance previous day 


a 


Mr. STEAGALL. The bill provides that ba 








State, nonmember banks, and trust com- Ge res 

panies may obtain loans through Federal Int: debt 

reserve banks in the same way that mem- p< 

ber banks are permitted to obtain such All other ......... 2.1... JJllLIIILLE Ti iittttn 
loans under section 42 of the original —, 

Emergency Banking Act; and State non- Bi a expenditures 

member banks and trust companies have Recon: truction Financ Corporation 
a Nght, upon the same basis, to apply for Balance today 

loans, tendering noneligible or eligible Total 

paper, which may be used by Federal re- 

serve banks as & basis for Federal reserve “=©*°eSs Of credits (deduct) 


bank notes just as may be done in the = 
Meroe rsagyre Aad a See bl porunity to supplement this measure with 
- : er > ee legislation providing for the guarantee of 
vide that nonmember banks may have the | pank deposits? 
benefits of emergency currency. Mr, STEAGALL. I am not going to 
If this law is administered in accord- make a speech on that subject, but I will 
_, = ~ es ow sae say to the gentleman that he knows how 
. : F os > av’~ deeply interested I am in legislation to 
ment, it will afford relief to thousands egtablish a system for the guaranty of 
of State banks and trust companies not deposits in the banks of this country. I 
members of the Federal Reserve System am not without reasonable hope that at 
that are lett at great Gisadvantage under no distant day we shall be able to ac- 
a oo ene complish very desirable results in that 
r Wi 0 1a connection. 
emergency currency to member banks 
alone. I assume the law will be fairly and 
sympathetically administered. I believe it 
is safe to say to the country that the 
Administration will see that it is admin- 
istered in accordance with the intention 
of Congress. It should bring a large o- 


is 


reads in full text: 
direct loans by Fed- 
to State banks anc trust 


The bl’ as adopted 
An Act to provide for 
eral Reserve banks 
companies 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
Representatives of the United Stajes of 





measure of relief to communities served America in Congress assembled, That Title IV 
by those banks of the act entitled “An act to provide relief 
: 7 y ms 2 4 , in the existing national emergency in bank- 
Mr. HANCOCK ‘Dem »), of Oxford, N. ing. and for other purposes” approved March 
C. The chairman has ably and adequately 9, 1933, is amended by adding at the end 
in the last part of his remarks almost thereof the following new section: 
fully covered my thoughts and the points d . & = 
I desired to call to your attention. I de- SEC. 404. During the existing emergence: 
‘ at hey » pleariyv ‘ y in banking, or until this section shall he de- 
ere. tha th ey be clearly undetstood by cleared no longer operative by proclamation of 
every member. As I understand it, the the President, but in no event beyond the 
efficacy and usefulness of this measure to period of one year from the date this section 
nonmember State banks will depend al- anew eseer ness ate tank =, trust com- 
yany ar D pr 1 2 edera ser 
most entirely upon the way it is admin- system may apply to the Federal reserve bank 
istered, and unless there is an immediate in the district in which it is located and said 
change in the attitude of those who have Federal reserve bank, in its discretion and 


after inspection and approval of the collateral 


heretofore controlled the financial policy and a thorough examination of the applying 





of the Federal Reserve System State bank or trust company, may make direct loans 

: Of p . > assitsance tO such State bank or trust company under 
banks can hope for but little aes . the terms provided in section 10 (b) of the 
under this act. In this hour hard and federal reserve act, as amended by section 
irgid rules and practices should be tem- 402 of this act: 

a 9 sv athetic U men and Provided, That loans may be made to any 
pered with BY Re hetic judgn t ipplying nonmember State bank or trust 
plain common sens company upon eligible security. All appli- 

A eations tor such loans shall be accompanied 
— . : oO not desire to in- by the written approval of the State bank- 
Mr, STEAGALL Id ng department or commission of the State 


dulge in criticism of anybody. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System will administer this 
legislation through the same instrumen- 
talities and agencies that administer the 
law as to member banks. 

Mr. CANNON (Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo. 
Would it be apropos to inquire if the 
Committee has in contemplation a pro- 


from which the State bank or trust company 
has received its charter and a statement from 
the said State banking department or com- 
mission that in its judgment said State bank 

or trust company is in a sound condition. 
The notes representing such loans shall be 
eligible as security for circulating notes is- 
ued under the provisions of the sixth para- 
graph of section 18 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended by section 401 of this act, to 
; the same extent as notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change or bankers’ acceptances acquired 
under the provisions of the Federal reserve 
| act During the time that such bank or trust 
company is yasenter. in any way to a Federal | 
: zs reserve bank it shall be required to comply 
‘ 2e « in ali respects to the provisions of the Fed- 
Capital Offense in Utah eral reserve act applicable to member State 
banks and the regulations of the Federal Re- 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Governor Blood | serve Board issued thereunder: 

has signed a bill passed by the Legis- Provided. That in lieu of subscribing to 


, ; . re q| stock in the Federal reserve bank it shall 
lature making kidnaping for ransom 4)‘ ointain the reserve balance required by sec- 


capital offense and, fixing a penalty of | tion 19 of the Federal reserve act pied the 
. ei risonment. mprison- existence of such indebtedness As used in 
ffi as life is fixed rsd kid- this section and in section 304, the term 


2 5 s “State bank or trust company” shall include 
snaping where ransom is not involved. ja bank or trust company organized under | 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


total expenditures the 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


: + weet deductions from salaries credited to the Civil Service, Foreign 
adopted an amendment authorizing loans Service, and Canal Zone retirement funds and the earnings from investments of such funds | 


on preferred stock, and I will say to the and of the adjusted service certificate fund have been classified as receipts, whereas prior to | 














'crimination against the Dollar Steamship | 
Lines by the Japan, China ‘and Straits- | 
Bombay Conference in respect to mem- 


3,250.540.38 22,254,328.92 25,831,279.24 


.- ete eee ee aa 4 bership therein, has been ordered by the 
16, * 4 As o,f “25 . ¢ “J j j > 
1.314'961.07 33.634 366.50 *4'662.267 21 | Board. The Dollar Steamship Lines has 


notified the Shipping Board that it has; 
|now been admitted to the conference as 
an associate member without restrictions. 


108,246,301.67 _77,135,503.31 


5,458,100.39 | 
| 


State Bank Commissioner 
Named in West Virginia 


6,200,744.46 


205 973.54 1,110,961.40 





umbia representing the share of the United 


are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
items for District of Columbia under 
| Charleston, W. Va—Governof Kump 


| has apponted Waitman C. Given, of Blue- 
field, as State Banking Commissioner to 


| succeed L. R. Charter, Jr., resigned. 
+> os — 


Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 





tures for the respective tunds. 


March _ 16 March 17 March 18 March 20 March 21 
$35.585,.679.30 $28, 509.044.96 $24.077,627.68 $17,918.178.79 $10,944,571.23 
2.870,840.32 1,4038.943.52 4.237,621.40 8.424,.311.93 1,668,931.42 | 
629,115.67 2.924.265.00 1,081,892 63 1,947.445.41 354,281.04 
964,052.80 747.373.72 354,924.30 760,679.82 634,271.82 





$40.049.688.09 
$46,403,500.00 
444'920,647.42 





20 $ 
796,500.00 
233,651.64 






~ $13.602,055.51 
$1,014,000.00 
453.542_965.16 





050,615.95 
148,000.00 
3.56 





11,500.00 
96 488.63 











$495,619.778.84 $478,360,064.64 $487,367,879.51 $468, 159,020.67 
$6.893.217.37 $12 $6.316,864.00 
7,196.082.90 5 B09:213.10 
41,843.04 591 82,054.30 
7,697.14 52.1 





11,619.01 
325,201.92 





2.0: 


2.280.763.23 





90 5,483, 





7,129,609.05 








$37 $16,161,173.35 $24.153.094.24 $7,514,952 33 

$13,799.810.75 $7,971.741.50 $4 ,986,888.75 $3.145,767.50 
1,293,870.41 1,057.886.23 684,931.26 

442 396 488.63 453,169,263.56 54@ 965.16 





$495.619.778.84 


$478,360,064.64 $487,367,879.51 $468, 159,020.67 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 




































Country Par Mar.18 Mar.20 Mar,21 Mar.22 Mar.23 Mar. 24 
Europe- ' 
Austria (schilling) ..........se0- 14.07 13.9940 13.9940 14.0120 14.0120 14.0120 14.0220 
Belgium (belga) .......... 13.90 140015 14.0019 13,9408 13.9342 13.9219 13.9426 
Bulgaria (lev) 72 7200 7200 7200 7200 7200 7200 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 2.9812 2.9788 2.9777 2 2.9763 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 15.4300 15.3446 15.2846 15.3230 
Engiand (pound) 486.66 346.1083 344.0916 < 343.2083 
Finland (markkKa) 2.52 1.5175 1.5208 is 1.5175 
Frence (franc) rer 3.92 3.9459 3.9370 92 3.9347 
Germany (reichsmark) . 23.82 23.8817 23.8675 23.8326 23.8435 23.9003 
reece (drachma) 30 5698 5676 5672 i 5655 
ugary (pengo) 17.49 17.4500 17.4250 17.4250 1 17.4466 
AOU CHIR en's nics sniacesons 5.26 5.1589 5.1573 5.1473 5.1362 
Nevherlands (florin) ...... 40.20 40.4214 40.4046 40.2675 4 40.3150 
Norway (krone) ....... 26.80 17.7261 17.6253 17.5323 1 17.5950 
Px 1d (zloty) 11.22 13.1810 11.1710 11.1810 1 11.1810 
Portugal (escudo) 4.42 3.1480 3.1440 3.1400 3.1340 3.1400 
Ruraania (leu) 60 970 5979 5962 983 
Svain (peseta) 19.30 8.4857 8.4775 o 8.4578 
' den (krona) ove 26.80 18.3207 16.2246 18 18.1807 
erland (franc) 19.30 19.4082 19.3528 Is 19.3089 
@ slavia (dinar) 1.76 1.3733 1.3787 1.3600 
North Amcricé 
Canada (dollar) ......cecccceses 100.00 84.0312 83.9583 83.3177 83.1770 83.0833 83.2604 
Cube (peso) 100.00 100.0195 100.0195 100.0195 100.0195 100.0195 100.0195 
Mexico (peso, Silver) .....ccecoce 49.85 28.1212 28.2791 28.4683 28.5008 28.2958 28.1650 
South Amcrica- 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......+.- 96.48 58.2182 58.2049 
Brazil (milreis) ......cesccsscecs 11.96 7.6350 7 
Chile (PeCSO) ....-accccccvcccccce 12.17 6.0250 
Colombia (Peso) ......serccces 97.33 85 2100 
Uruguay (pesO) .......s-ceeeee 103.42 47.3333 
Asia 
Hong Kong (dollar) 21.45 7 
China (yuan) 21.13 0.8 
India (rupee) 36.59 5.7 
Japan (yen) 49.85 21.3125 
Other countries— 
Australia (pound) .....-.ecece+: 486.65 272.0833 2 50 
New Zealand (pound) 72.8333 273.5009 
Singapore (Collar) ....-++eeee ena tan an <9 39.5000 ... 
South Africa (pound) 339 1250 339 > 252.9843 340.3125 
Silver content of unit multiplicd by New York price of silve Oo 1 Ma 18 
was 27), cents per fine ounce; on March 20, 27%, cenis; on March 21, 27% cen 
27:4 cents; on March 23, 277, cents 
‘Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 Englisn pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 


pound in New York 


the laws of any State, Territory, or possession voting rights similar to those herein provided 





. e States, o e Canal Zone.” with respect to preferred stock 
Of EC oe shel eoik act of March 9, (b) The second sentence of ss id section 304 
1933, is amended by adding after the first '5 amended to read as follows The Recon- 
sentence thereof the fololwing new sentences: struction Finance Lop ration may, with the 
“Nothing in this section shall be construed approval of the Sec etary of the Treasury, 
to authorize the “Reconstruction Finance and under suc h rules and regulations as he 
Corporation to subscribe for preferred stock |™ay prescribe, sell in the open market the 
in any State bank or trust company if under whole or any part of the preferred stock, 
the laws of the State in which said State Capital notes, or debentures of any national 
bank or trust company is located the holders | banking ssscotasicn. State bank, or trust 
of such preferred stock are not exempt from nee pags ‘ by the corporation pur- 
double liability. In any case in which under ‘U&D *t 0 me aeRO , ; 
the laws of the State in which it is located . “uch section « is further amended by 
a State bank or trust company is not per- Aes Ak the end thereof the following new 
mitted to issue preferred stock exempt from mvence a 
double liability, or if such laws permit such 
issue of preferred stock only by unanimous (c) As used in this section, the term “State 
consent of stockholders, the Reconstruction bank or trust company” shall include other 
Finance Corporation is authorized, for the banking corporations engaged in the business 
purposes of this section, to purchase the of industrial banking and under the super- 


legally issued capital notes or debentures of | vision of State banking departments or of the 
such State bank or trust company, having | Comptroller of the Currency,” 


| carriers. 




















RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 3-22-33 3-15-33 3-23-32 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ‘neees 2,458,432 2,215,268 2,192,547 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury........ 105,011 135,058 48,410 
| cota held exclusively against Federal reserve notes. eeose 2,563,443 2,350,326 2,240,957 
;Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board. eee 266,101 301,237 282,879 
{Gold and gold certificates held by banks........... see bvucne 362,778 359,214 483,651 
Tata) GOI THOSE VON. . io ccca ies bie'cas daw’ vedeteedevcces 9,303,382 3,010,777 3,007,487 
| Reserves other than gold............seeeeeeeee eocscccccecens 178,895 137,408 210,896 
Total Eevee CU 06 HS 008 06,0 509 hs bee etre ee Coens bbevere aaa oe ue esx a 
Nonreserve cash . .. 7 See 7 a 
Redemption fund—Federal reserve bank notes. 740 170 ir iiene 
Bills discounted: : 
Secured by United States Government obligations........ 324,233 *769,602 341,647 
Other Dillq discOunted....... cece decrccccesevcnpocssseniers 346,636 *462,714 323,936 
San GRE CUO ics Ske cewecbeokes beds ee owen 670.869 1,232,316 665,583 
Bills bought in open market 352,309 403,316 81,696 
United States Government securities: 
DOMES By cae ote eee cove nee 425,013 318,732 | 
Treasury not 457,874 465,084 83,896 
Special Treasury certificates. ¢ dig tua 19,000 verdes 
Other certificates and bills 432,370 
Total United States Government securities............. 1,854,387 334,998 
Other securities . ............ : 5,394 6,991 | 
GOL Gaee WORE MODUNTOUONS oon cd sven cpe ce chiensauudasiesss 2,892,959 3,540,310 1,589,268 | 
Due from foreign banks.......... 3,613 3,610 6,629 
Federal reserve notes of other bank 36,861 17,955 14,009 | 
Uncollected items .........s.se.see0. 421,196 366,178 343,167 
Bank premises ..... ......... 54,037 54,028 57,828 
All other resources........... 60,185 53,568 36,143 | 
TOU. SONGURONE 560) cs clens sac ts ca vevia saastesiswhrs. 6,966,154 7,261,322 5,342,002 | 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation......... 3,916,342 4,292,702 2,572,815 
feat reserve bank notes in actual circulation... 9,269 Bie |” vegutave 
eposits: 
Member bank-reserve account.............eeseeee ceeee 1,917,618 1,963,976 1,910,603 
eee anveeyent.sd 111,472 27,688 43.340 | 
oreigx a IE Cee eee 23,040 10,874 
Special deposits: member bank.... *40,109 0s . 
Special deposits: nonmember bank *4.851 ih 
Other deposits $ Us bd Chie 0.06 Sik ema b's bee's “64,075 18.333 
Total deposits oodbe es nhevascccbedce 2,154,849 123,73 1,983.1! 
Deferred availability items..... 430,814 +31 612 | 
Serpins POISE Wks cscccgeasncverd 440.783 150,210 156,027 
St S seeceesveces 278,599 278,599 259,42 
PAEE PM REN ER ARNG a 5 655s Saino wha oa 0 5.ic.cB beh cbesv esas cee scsa, 26'488 28.095 38977 
Total tiabilities 6,966,154 7,261,322 5,342,002 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note : me 
liabilities combined 55.5", 49.1°; 70.6% | 
one's 143,800 saeedde 
RPIRIUNOE aire Tia8 4a Saheb bes 06 WPF boa cee sb aroweeesacins 42,505 27,478 334,881 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in central reserve cities on March 22, 1933, on March 15, 1933, and March 
23, 1932, the figures being in millions of dollars: 

































NEW YORK 3-22-33 3-23-32 
Loans and investments—total..............ccceccescceeececs 6.484 6,486 
ROBUSMEOTR ., 00 ceassicsanecccces eovcce eccce Occcccvcccece ~~ 3,151 4,048 
SE MMTIUNEN onde de ccteccteeconsaccucabesedeonqetcenrcce ccs 1,626 “2S 09 
All other ....... 1,525 2038 
Investments—total 3,333 2,438 
United States Government securities..............00. ~~ 2,210 ~~ 1,601 
Other securities 1,123 837 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank.... 609 
Cash in vault....... 56 
Net demand deposits. 4,640 4,518 4,566 
Time deposits ......... 739 740 "753 
Government depos 170 170 214 
Due from banks.. 54 55 73 
ey ME c's. k cn addy Pi ae'esuly oe dts de oon 60d 6000 6a bee ed 859 756 8385 
Berrowings from Federal reserve banK..........e.sseeceeee. 147 483 al 
Loans on securities to brokers and deaier “| 
de ar er ere 367 366 399 | 
26 15 120 
5 7 5 
398 388 524 | 
SE MONAD, 36. ore's 6-015 9:0:4:59'55 Shao KATE SA ORTON ave 8* debe beh eek s 252 235 420 
ME CUISID: a civ becsesace tess praneas oo ee ceeeecccccccoccoccete ° 146 153 104 
‘CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total............ Core recereeseeceees 1,099 1,460 
PURINE s'y 5d aWiebin bp .c'n ee RhAwAbadlo vekinecibeccedesccs sseee a 646 a 002 
TINE og t:0d0e +in6 0000 btcosdcechevss 353 592 
All other ......... 293 210 
Investments—total 453 458 
United States Government securities "202 248 
Other securities 251 210 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank...., 150 140 
CONTE SR WOT 600 vss ce sigeane s 128 14 
Net demand deposits 788 925 
Time deposits ............ 359 384 
Government deposits 16 24 
Due from banks........ 90 112 
TN Re eerree. oO 133 252 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 13 2 





*Revised. 


*On March 9 a member bank in Chicago took over assets and assumed deposit liabilities 
of a nonmember bank aggregating approximately $135,000,000. 


Rate Agreements Among Oceanic Lines 
As Announced by the Shipping Board 





(THE following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 of the Shipping Act 
of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board on March 21: | 
++) on oe NN 
by any party giving 60 days notice to the 
other parties. 
Orient to Atlantic Coast: 

2256—*‘K"’ Line, Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha and 
Arrow Line: This agreement provides for | 
through shipments from the Orient to ports 
of call of Arrow Line on the United States 
Atlantic Coast. with transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Tranship- 





Orient to Puerto Rico: 


2189—Blue Funnel Line with McCormick 
Steamship Company: Arrangement covers 
through shipments from Oriental ports of | 
call for Blue Funnel Line to Puerto Rican 
ports of call of McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany, with transhipment at Seattle. Trans- 
shipment expenses are to be absorbed by the 


2196—Blue Funnel Line with McCormick; ment expense at San Francisco and Los 
Steamship Company: Covers through billing; Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed by the 
arrangement covering shipments from Orien- | carriers. 

~ pore ate of Blue Funnel Line to} Agreements Modified 
funived States, Atlantic, Coast ports, of call! United States Lines Company, the Cunard 
transhipment at Seattle. Cost of tranship- | Steamship Company, and White Star Line: | 
ment is to be absorbed by the carriers | Modifies an agreement between United States | 


Lines Operations, Incorporated, The Cunard} 
Steamship Company, Limited, and White Star 
Line, covering the establishment and main-| 
tenance of uniform rates on shipments of | 
specie, builion, bonds, and platinum from 
Scuthampton to New York. 


United States Lines Company, the Cunard | 


Australia to Gulf: 

2202—Flood Lines, Inc., with Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company: Covers through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Australian ports of loading of Flood Lines 
to United States Gulf ports of call of Luck- 


enbach Gulf, with transhipment at San | | 
Francisco. " Ship Company, and White Star Line: The 
Between Atlantic Coast and Gulf: agreement which is modified is between| 


United States Lines Operations, Incorporated, 


2206—Munson Steamship Line with Coast The 


Transportation Company: Arrangement cov- Limited, 


Cunard Steam Ship Company, 
and White Star Line and covers the establish- | 


fs t ipments between Camden, N. , 
Se pyaar oa een aa ‘any |ment and maintenance of rates on general} 
Norfolk, Va., and Mobile, Ala.; and Pensa- | 


ca:go moving from Southampton to New York. | 
' The purpose of these modifications is to} 
record United States Lines Company (United | 
States Lines) as a participating carrier in! 
these agreements and as successor of the 
United States Lines Operations, Incorporated | 
(United States Lines). | 


United States Lines Company with Munson! 
Steamship Line; with The New York and | 
Porto Rico Steamship Company; with Bull) 
Insular Line; with Barber Steamship Lines: 

The purpose of these modifications is to 
record United States Lines Company (Amert-j| 
can Merchant Lines) as a participating car- 
rier and as successor of United States Lines | 
Operations, Incorporated, in agreements cov-| 
ering through shipments from Mexico, West | 
Indies and South America to London (490-1); 
between Puerto Rico and London (755-1 and} 
1280), and from Far East to London (1294). 
Each agreement provides for transhipment at | 
New York. | 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, with 
Scandinavian American Line: Modifies an 
agreement between Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., and Scandinavian American | 
Line, approved by the Board July 16, 1930 
(1291), Aug. 19, 1931. (1291-1), and Sept. 9, | 
1931 (1291-2), providing for through ship- 
ments of canned goods in cases, dried fruit} 
in cases, and apricot kernels in bags from 
Pacific Coast ports to designated Danish ports, 
with transhipment at New York. The modi-| 
ficetion is for the purpose of extending the 
seope of the agreement to Oslo, Bergen, Sta- 
vanger, Trondheim, and Christiansund North, | 
Norway. 

3 American-Hawailan Steamship COMPADY 

Steams Jorporation: Arrangement | with Transatlantic Steamship Company. ne 
pees ialeaieaie at shinnicns green | agreement which _ is modified covers through 
hides. and sausage casings from Van-| shipments from United States Atlantic Coast 
and New Westminster, British Colum-| ports to Australia and New Zealand, via Los 
Atlantic Coast discharging ports of | Angelés Harbor or San Francisco. The pur- 
Line, with transhipment at Seattle.| pose of the modification is to reduce the 
minimum proportion of the through rates 
accruing to each carrier under this agree- 
ment. 

Bank Line with Seatrain l ! 
agreement covering through shipments from 
the Dutch East Indies, Far East, Streits Set- 
tlements, India, Ceylon, East Coast of Africa, | 
and Egypt to New Orleans, with tranship- 
ment at New York. The purpose of this| 
modification is to qualify the agreement so 
Mail | that nothing therein can be 

| applying to traffic from the Philippine Islands | 


-overs | 
oo | to New Orleans. 


cola, Fla., with transhipment at New Orleans. | 
Territory of Hawaii to Italy and Greece: 
2207—Dollar Steamship Lines with Cosulich 
Line This agreement provides for through , 
billing arrangement covering shipments from | 
Honodulu to Trieste, Malta, Venice, Fiume, | 
Naples, and Patras, with transhipment at New| 
York. Transhipment expense at New York} 
is to be absorbed by the carriers. 
Pacific Coast to South America 


Indies: 
2210—Luckenbach Steamship Company with| 
Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation: Ar- 
rangement covers through shipments from 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
pecified South American and West Indies 
ports of destination, with transhipment at 
New York. This agreement is filed to super- 
ede Agreement No. 1727, approved by the 
Board Nov 4, 1931. 
Gulf Ports to Australia and New Zealand: 

2230—Gulf and Pacific Line with The Oceanic 
Steamship Company and Oceanic and Orien- 
tal Navigation Company: Covers through bill- 
ing arre ent covering shipments from 
United & Gulf ports of loading of Gulf 
Pacific Li to Australian and New Zealand 
ports of call of The Oceanic Steamship Com-| 
pany and Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company. with transhipment at San Fran- 
co or Los Angeles Harbor Cost of tran- 
hinment is to be absorbed by the carriers. 
"bis agreement is to cancel and supersede | 
Agreement No. 1593, approved by the Board 
Aug. 19, 1931. 
British Columbia to Atlantic 
: Coast Steamship Co 


and West 












Coast: 
(1922) with Wil- 








cout 
bia. 
Williams 


Far East and Orient to Gulf: 


er 
to 


2238-—Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany Agreement covers through shipments|/ 
from Far East and Oriental ports of call of 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company to 
United States Gulf ports, with transhipment 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles. Cost of 
transhipment is to be absorbed by the lines 


Orient to Atlantic Coast: 

2246—Klaveness Line with Panama 
Steamship Company: Arangement 
through shipments from the Orient to United 
States Atlantic Coast ports of call on Pan-)| 
ama Mail Steamship Company, with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor. Transhipment expense is to he ab- 
sorbed by the lines. 


Dutch East Indies to Gulf: 





Lines: Modifies 


Formal Docket 72. The minping Board re-| 
opened Formal Docket No. 72 for the purpose 
of receiving evidence in support of petitions 
|for oral arguments filed in case of Atlantic 
Refining Company v. Ellerman & Bucknall 


Steamship Company, and others, involving 


225 3 & i “Neder- | 
land.” ¥ Senoninse ae aad Hol.| alleged discriminatory rates on case oil from 
land-America Line, with Seatrain Lines: Philadelphia. ‘ » ” 23 
Covers; arrangement for movement of cargo Agreements Approved, March 2 


$ rts of / co =and/or 
from Butch East Indies ports of call of N. V.| Between Norway and Puerto Rico an 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij “Nederland,” N. V.| Dominican Republic (2259 and 2260): 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd and Holland-America 2259—-Scandinavian-American Line with The 
Line to New Orleans, with transhipment at|New York and Porto Rico Steamship Com- 


|New York. The agreement may be cancelled) pany: Arrangement covers through shipments 





| Levant 


interpreted as|° 


Case Oil Hearing Reopened } 


. . BANKING 








Eeonomic Views 


At Senate Inquiry 
To Be Published 


Testimony Offered by 95 
Witnesses on Methods to 
Restore Prosperity. Will 
Require 1,000 Pages 


The Senate Ccinmittee on Finance after 
| hearing 95 people from all walks of life in 
jan effort to get constructive suggestions to 
meet the present economic situation an- 
nounced March 24 it has completed its 


collection of views and will not hear any 
more witnesses. 

This announcement was made by the 
Committee chairman, Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, who said the ideas 
advanced, in response to a resolution ask- 


jing for public suggestions, have been of 


|material assistance in the activities of 
President Roosevelt, and Congress. 
Testimony to Be Printed +‘ 

His statemeiut follows in full text: 

The Committee on Finance decided not 
to resume public hearings on the Senate 
; resolution to obtain constructive sugges- 
tions to meet the economic situation. The 
Committee felt that it had carried out the 
mandate of the Senate, having heard 95 
persons from every walk of lite. The hear- 
|ings were a success in every way. The 
Committee felt that many of the construc- 
tive suggestions made by witnesses were 
of material assistance to President Roose- 
velt and the Congress in his constructive 
program, part of which has already been 
concluded and the remainder of which we 
are hopeful can ve adopted very shortly. 


| The testimony already taken contains — 


|more than 1,000 pages. It will be printed 
|and made availavie until exhausted. Those 
' who have been invited to appear before ‘the 
Committee and who have not yet been 
heard will be given the opportunity of 
| filing their suggestions with the Commit- 
| tee and they will be printed as a part of 
| the record. 

Fine men came before the Committee 
at their own expense to give Congress and 
| the country the benefit of their construc- 


659 | tive thought. 
40 | 





Cotton Oil Exports Larger, 
Bureau of the Census Notes 


Cotton oil expyrts in February, com- 
pared with the same month last year, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
Depa*tment of Con:merce, were as follows: 
Crude cctton o.i, 6,022,173 pounds, com- 
pared with 5,494,505 pounds in February, 
1932, refined co‘ton oil, 549,019 pounds, 
compared with 535,576 pounds; cottonseed 
cake and meal, 23873 tons, compared with 
5,791 tons, and cctton linters, 11,645 run- 
ning bales, compared with 10,223 running 
bales. 


between Oslo, Puerto Rico and Dominican 
Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

2260—Norwegian America Line with The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company: 
Ccvers through billing arrangement covering 
shipments between rgen, Puerto Rico and 
Dominican Republic, with transhipment at 
New York, M 

The through rates of these agreeinents are 
based on rates promulgated by the Associa- 


| tion of West India Trans-Atlantic Steamship 
| Lines. 


Norway to West Coast United States: 
2261—The Norwegian America Line with 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: This 
agreement provides for through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of canned 


goods from ports of Norway served by The 
Norwegian America Line to ports on the West 
Coast of the United States served by Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., with tran- 


| shipment at New York. 


Agreements Modified 

Members of Adriatic, Black Sea and 
Conference, North Atlantic United 
Kingdom Freight Conference, North Atlantic 
Continental Freight Conference and North 
Atlantic French Atlantic Freight Conference 
with America Levant Line: Modifies Agree- 
ment No. 408, as amended, which provided for 
the maintenance by the North Atlantic Lines 
of direct line rates established by the Adriatic, 
Black Sea and Levant Conference on tranship- 
ment cargo moving from North Atlantic ports 
to Adriatic, Black Sea and Levant ports via 
United Kingdom or Continental ports. 

The purpose of the modification is to record 
the withdrawal of the America Levant Line as 
a participating carrier in this agreement. 
Withdrawal is requested because the America 
Levant Line is no longer operating a service 


Lines 


from North Atlantic ports to Adriatic, Black “ 


Sea and Levant ports. 

Holland-America Line, Compagnie Maritime 
Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A., Red Star Line, and 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation: Modi- 
fies an agreement between Holland-America 
Line, Lloyd Royal Belge, Red Star Line, and 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, Man- 
aging Operators of the American Diamond 
Lines, for the- stabilization of conditions \in 
the United States North Atlantic-Belgium, 
Holland, trade and the pooling of earnings. 
Th. purpese of this modification is to record 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation and 
Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A. 
as participating carriers in this agreement in 
lieu of American Diamond Lines, Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation, Managing Op- 
erators, and Lloyd Royal Belge, respectively. 

Quaker Line with United States Lines Com- 
pany: The agreement which is modified 
covered through shipments from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of the Quaker Line to London, 
England, with transhipment at New York. 

The purpose of the modification is to record 
United States Lines Company (American Mer- 
chant Lines) as a participating carrier in this 
agreement and as successor to United States 
Lines Operations, Incorporated (American 
Merchant Lines), 


KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


A news letter 
from the 


President 


LETTER from the President 

is sent at regular intervals to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform him 
of the activities of the Company. 
The President’s Quarterly Letter 
also contains the Consolidated In- 
come Statement and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


Our mailing list is not restricted to 
stockholders. Anyone may have his 
name placed upon it by requesting 
“Reports to Stockholders”. Owners 
of stock standing in other names 
should ask to be added to the list 
immediately. 


The North American 


Company 
‘ 60 Broadway - New York 
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FINANCE 


— 


Award of Funds 
For Enlarging of 


New York Beach 


Grant of Five Millions Is Ap- 
proved by R. F. C. and 
Loan Is Planned to Build 
Apartment Development 











Expenditures totaling approximately $5,- 
000,000 for the improvement of Jones 
Beach State Park, New York, a recrea- | 
tional center for New York City, are con- 
templated during the next two years, ac- 
cording to the terms of a loan to the Jones 
Beach State Parkway. Authority of $5,-| 
050,000 at 4%% per cent interest, the Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation an-| 
nounced March 23. 

In addition to the loan for the park, the | 
Corporation, probably will grant a loan of | 
$8,000,000 for slum clearance and construc- 
tion of apartments to be known as Knick- 
erbocker Village on the lower east side of 
New York City, it was stated orally at 
the Corporation. | 

The slum clearance project is expected | 
ultimately to cost $9,500,000 and will com- 
prise two 12-story fire-proof buildings 
which will contain 1,630 apartments with | 
6,030 rooms and is expected to furnish 
1,840 men with employment for nine 
months. 

Investment in the Jones Beach Park | 
already totals about $10,000,000. Construc- 
tion work contemplated in the new im- | 
provement is expected to employ 550 men | 
for two years. 





The Reconstruct on Finance Corporation 
has announced new loans for emergency | 
relief and for seif-liquidating projects as 


follows: 
March 18 
Indiana: For relief in three counties, | 
$598,000. Previous loans for various po- | 


litical subdivisions, $3,354,260. 
Michigan: For relief in 54 political sub- 
divisions. $303,367. Previous loans 
various political sibdivisions, $15,406,873. 
Iowa’ For relict in three counties, $17,- 
950. Previous loams*for various political 

divisions, $1,571,107 
March 22 


Suliigent, Alabama: For seli-liquidating 


project, $38,000 for purchase of village 6}; 


per cent waterwcrks revenue bonds, pro- 
ceeds to be used tc construct new water- 
works system. 


| si 


|of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


for | 





Treasury Regulations Issued 
As Banking Returns to Normal 


"As functioning of the country’s bank- 
ing structure approached normal again 


the naced subsidec for the issuance of 
Treasury Department regulations such as 
those under which limited business was 
carried on during the banking noliday. 
Comparetively few new regulations were 
announced last week-.by Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin. One that was fairly 
important, it was stated at the Treasury, | 
retracted from closed banks the right to 
permit deposit withdrawals for the “neces- 
ties of life.” 

The first bank to be chartered under 
the emergency banking law, the $25,000,- 
000 National Bank of Detroit, was an- 
nounced jointly by Jesse Jones, director 


tion, and Alfrec P. Sloane, president of 
the General Motors Corporation, on 
March 21. 


Order for Appointment 


Of Bank Conservators 


The appointment of conservators for 
State member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System which did not reopen was 


der issued through the Treasury’ Depart- 
ment. Appointment of the conservators 
in such -cases was left in the hands of 
State banking authorities. The order 
signed by President Roosevelt follows: 
“By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by section 5(b) of the Act of Oct. 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. L., 411), as amended by the 
Act of March 9, 1933, and by section 4 of 
the said Act of March 9, 1933, and by 
virtue of all other authority vested in me, 


I hereby issue the following executive 
order. 

“Whenever the appropriate authority 
having immediate supervision of any 


banking institution located in any State 
or place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System and which has 
not been licensed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to resume its usual banking 
functions, shall deem it necessary or ad- 
visable in order to conserve the asests of 
such banking institution for the benefit 
of the depositors or other creditors, such 
authority may, in accordance with the 
provisions of the applicable laws of such 
State or place, appoint such appropriate 
official as may be authorized under such 





Thomasville, Alabama: For self-liqui- 
dating project, $26,000 for purchase of vil- 
lage 5% per cenit general obligation bonds, 


proceeds to be used to improve city water |such member bank to reopen for the per- | 


supply system. 


Virginia, Illinois Self-liquidating proj- 


ect, $100.000 for purchase of municipal 6|the Secretary of the Treasury as pro- | 
per cent revenuc bonds at par, proceeds| vided in executive order of March 10,) 


to be used to construct new water supply 
and distribution system. 

Flemingsburg, Kentucky: Self-liquidat- 
ing project, $75,000 for purchase of mu- 
nicipal 6 per cen’; revenue bonds, proceeds 
to be used to construct new waterworks 
system. 

Greensburg, Kentucky: Self-liquidating 
project, $40,000 fo: purchase of town 6 per 
cent revenue bonds, proceeds to be used to 
construct complet: water supply and dis- 
tribution system. 

Marion, Kentucky: Self-liquidating 
project, $35,000 for purchase of municipal 
6 per cent water revenue bonds, proceeds 
~to be used to construct city waterworks. 

Owentown, Kentucky: Self-liquidating 
project, $65,000 for purchase of municipal 
6 per cent bonds proceeds to be used to 
construct city water system. 

Tulsa Union Stockyards, Inc., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: Seli-tiquidating project, $50,- 
000 for purchase ef corporation 6% per 
cent first mortgage of corporation 6% per 
used to construct stockyard, with pens, 
loading docks, sheds, water and sewage 
faciliiies and an exchange building. 

Alabama: For relief of three counties, 
$27,000. Previous loans for various po- 
litical divisions, $3.295,493. 

Oregon: For relief in two counties, $15,- 
298. Previous loans for various political 
subdivisions, $2,076,838. 

Washington: For relief in five counties, 
$74,725. Previous loans for various politi- 
cal subdivisions. $4,655,708. 

March 23 

Arkansas: Self-liquidating project; 
$185,000 for purchase of 5% per cent gen- 
eral obligation bonds of Board of Trustees 
of State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Fourth District, Monticello, Ark., 
proceeds to be used to construct twg 
dormitory buildings. 





Regulation of Shipping 
Proposed on New Basis 


Admiral Hutch I. Cone, of Florida, and 
Captain Gatewood S. Lincoln, of Cali- 
fornia, and Captain David W. Todd, of 
New York, have been confirmed by the 
“Senate as members of the United States 
Shipping Board. President Roosevelt has 
designated Admiral Cone as chairman of 
the Board. 
. Aplan of reorganization of the Shipping 
Board and its subsidiary, the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, is being framed by the 
new administration. Admiral Cone stated 
that the work already performed in build- 
ing up an American merchant marine will 
not be impaired. 





As Aid to Employment 
A ten-year Navy. shipbuilding program, 
authorizing expeneiture of $60,060,000 
year as part of Frcsident Roosevelt's gen- 
eral employment relief program, was ad- 
vocated in an ore] statement by Repre- 
sentat.ve Vinson ‘(Dem,), of M:liedgville 
Ga., chairman of the Committee un Nava! 
Affairs. 

The plan wou.a permit ship construc- 
tion within the London treaty, Mr. Vin- 
son said “Out of every dollar we spend 
on new ships, 85 cents is for labor,” he 
added. 


Living Cost in Bay State 
Falls With Food Prices 


Boston, Mass.—A cecrease of about 1.2 
per cent was noted in the Massachusetts 


“cost of living index” for February, ac- | 


cording to. the monthly statement of the 
Division on the Necessaries of Life. 

Lower food prices were responsible for 
the decrease, the index figure for this 
item of the budget having dropped from 
102.2 in February, 1932, to 87.9 for the 
same month this year. The index figures 


are based upon average retail prices in|to the common stock has been under- | 


1913 as 100. The index figure for shelter 
dropped from 150 in February last year 


to-135. The combined figure for all items/000, has been supplied by United States_ 
of the budget decreased from 131.6 to 119.8.|Government funds through the Recon-| Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


ing institution pending further disposition 
|of its business as provided by such laws. 





Fewer Rulings Are Needed; Opening of New 


Bank Under ‘Emergency Law Announced 





authorized March 18 by an executive or-j 


| wards a solution of a common problem. 


|mance Corporation were particularly ap- 


laws to conserve the assets of such bank- | 





struction Finance Corporation, in the form 
of a subscription to the preferred stock. 
“The new National Bank of Detroit so 
organized will make available to the com- 
munity a sound kenk with ample facili- | 
ties. This is the first bank chartered} 
under President Roosevelt’s Emergency | 
Act. 

“Depending upon the negotiation of a} 
contract between the new bank and the} 
conservators of the old banks and subject | 
to the working out of legal details, it is) 
hoped that approximately 40 per cent of | 
their net deposits will be immediately | 
made available to the 800,000 odd de- 
positors of the two old banks. This will 
be made possible through the new bank’s 
acquisition of the more liquid assets of the 
First Nationai Bank and the Guardian 
National Bank of Commerce. 

“The National Bank of Detroit will pro- 
vide Detroit and its over one million in-| 
habitants and its industries with impor-| 
tant nanking facilities to meet the needs | 
of the city. This is the first big step in 
the solution of the perplexing Detroit 
banking situation, that has been existent 
for the past five weeks. According to Mr. 
Jones, it is a striking example of Gov- 
ernment and private industry working to- 





General Motors 


States Position 


“In making this announcement, which 
was the result cf conferences between the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
‘the General Motors Corporation officials, 
the directors ot the Reconstruction Fi- 


preciative of the constructive attitude of | 
General Motoi's Ccerporation in: connection | 
with the successfv] outcome of the nego- | 
tiations. ~ 

“In underwriting the common stock of 
the new bank General Motors Corpora- 
tion was doing so as a contribution to- 
wards the settlement of a very serious 
situation 
any way the barking business in Detroit 
or elsewhere, 
every reason to expect the support of de- 
positors and sluckholders by subscribing 
to the common stock. 

“With that :n mind an offer will be 
}made by General Motors Corporation to 


| power, the court declared that it could 


| its Own conception of policy to distribute 
the duties thus fixed by allocating some | 


It hud no desire to enter in| 


It was entitled to and had} 





Supreme Court 
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Income of Telephone Companies ‘Lower Rail Rates’ 


Rulings in Tariff Shows Decline of I1 Per Cent To Meet Level of 


And Tax Appeals s 


University Held Liable to| 


Duty on Scientific Ap-| x 


paratus; Relief From: 


‘Levy On Banks Denied | 


Two opinions, one relating to State tax- | 


The duties were assessed, it was held, 
pursuant to the exclusive power of the| 
Federal Government to regulate foreign | 
commerce, which was exercised under the | 
Tariff Act by which the duties were im- 
posed. Congress having the exclusive 
power to regulate foreign commerce, and 
having asserted, as stated by the title to| 
the Tariff Act, that it was exercising that | 


not construe the statute as one enacted 
in the exercise of the taxing power of | 
Congress. | 


of them to the exercise of the power to | 
regulate commerce and others to an inde- 
| pendent exercise of the taxing power,” the 
opinion stated. Since the duties were 
levied as an incident to the power to reg- 
ulate foreign commerce, the court asserted | 
that there was ao violation of the princi- | 
ple of immunity of State instrumentalities 
| from Federal taxation. “It is for the Con- 
| gress to decide io what extent, if at all, | 
the States and their instrumentalities shall | 





| all depositors and stockholders of the First 
| National Bank ona the Guardian Nationai 





| “This order shall not authorize any 


|formance of usual and normal functions 
| until it shall have rectived a license from 


1933.” 


|New Capital Furnished by 


| Stockholders and Directors 


A few hours before the President issued 
|his executive order, Secretary of the 
| "Treasury Woodir. stated orally March 18 
| that about 40 banks not originally li- 
}censed to reopen had been put in condi- 
|tion for eventually reopening by the di- 
|rectors and stockholders furnishing new 
|}capital. In other institutions the same 
| process was under way, he explained. 

The Secretary said the the furnishing of 
|new capital by stockholders and directors 
;}ments in the financial situation. It was 
,indication of the faith of business men in 

the banking solution, in the eventual 
worth of the assets of their banks and in 
|the future generally, he said. 


Assuance of Ruling-to 
Limit Withdrawals 
On March 19 after the President had au- 


| thorized the appointment of conservators 
for closed State member banks, Secretary 


Woodin empowered such banks to allow) 


rE 


withdrawals of not more than 5 per cent 
to be met cut of a segregated fund. On the 
same day he revoked the permission 
granted in regulations 6 and 10 for closed 
banks to allow withdrawals for the neces- 
cities of life or for the transportation 
of food. The two regulations follow in 
| full text: 

“Any State banking. institution which 
|is a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and which is not licensed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reopen for 
the performance of usual banking func- 
tions may with the approval of the appro- 
priate State authority having immediate 
| supervision of such banking institution, 
|permit withdrawals by depositors and 
|make payments to creditors of such per- 
| centage of the amounts due to them (not 
| exceeding 5 per cent) as it may determine, 


provided that at or before the time of | 
|such withdrawal or payment it shall set | 


aside and make available for such pur- 
pose a fund for the benefit of and suffi- 
cient to pay to ail depositors and creditors 
the percentage so determined. 

“This regulation shall not in any way 
affect any right created by Regulation 
No. 7 nor limit or restrict any payment 
| thereby authorized. 

“Any right to authorize withdrawals or 


payments under the terms of this regula- | 


tion shall terminate upon: the appoint- 
|ment of any conservator, receiver or other 
appropriate State official taking charge of 
| the affairs of such banking institutions.” 
| “After the close of business on March 
18, 1933, Treasury Regulation No. 6 and 
| Treasury Regulation No. 10, as amended, 
| shall be without force or effect to au- 
thorize any banking transaction therein 


| referred to.” 
a | 


New Detroit Bank 


| First to Be Chartered 


| 

The first new Lenk to be chartered un- 
der the Emergency Banking. Act, the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, was announced 
| jointly by Jesse oones, director, of the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
Alfred P. Sloan, president of the Generel 
| Motors Corporation, on March 21 

The statement authorized by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and by 
| Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president. General 
{Motors Corporation, follows: 
| “A new bank, The National Bank of 
Detroit, is being formed in Detroit with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin It is proposed that the 
new bank -will take over part of the 
assets of the First National Bank and 
| the Guardian Nat:onal Bank of Commerce, 
both of Detroit, Mich., and assume part 
|of the deposits. 
| “The new bank. will have a capital of 
| $25,000,000 Twelve and one-half millions 
lof dollars in the form of a subscription 


| written and paid in cash by General Mo- 
|tors Corporation. The balance, $12,500,- 


|} was one of the most heartening develop- | 


| Bank of Commerce for subscripiion to the 
common stock of the new bank, at the 
|same price as aid by Generai Motors 
Corporation, thai is, $50 a share. 

“Mr. Sloan is hopeful that as soon as 
the situation was stabilized it would be 
possible for General Motors Corporation 
to withdraw entirely, transferring its in- 
vestment to others to carry on this par- 
ticular responsibility and duty to the com- 
munity. 


Remaining Assets 
To Be Liquidated 


“The remaining assets of the two banks | 


not taken over by the new National Bank 
of Detroit, wil! be made available by liqui- 
dation to the aepositors, by the United 
|States Cogmptrolier of the Currency, 
|through his agents. the conservators for 
| the First National Bank and the Guardian 
| National Bank of Commerce. 

“This liquidation will be effected in an 
orderly manner with a view to obtaining 
| the greatest possible recovery for the de- 
positors and the other creditors. After 
all claims have heen discharged, any bal- 
ance will be available to the Slockholders. 
Stockholders’ liahility, however, will not 
be released unicr the new arrangement. 
The conservators will have’ the right to 
enforce that liability, if necessary, to pro- 
tect the depositors in full. 

“It is the desire of the new bank to 
choose its clerica: force and junior officers 
from the old banks.” 


| 


Rediscounting Rule 


Issued by Treasury 


On the same day that the new Detroit 
bank was announced, Secretary Woodin 


issued a regulation relating to the redis- | 


counting of renewed notes. 
full text: 

“Any banking institution which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System 
and is not licensed to perform usual bank- 
jing functions may rediscount or pledge 
with another banking institution renewals 
of notes which were previously redis- 
counted or pledged with such other bank- 
ing institution.” 


It follows in 


Appointments to Office 
Are Confirmed by Senate 


Nominations by President Roosevelt 
confirmed by the Senate during the week 
ending March 25 were as follows: 

Robert Worth Bingham, ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Hutch I. Cone, Gatewood S. Lincoln, 
and David W. Todd, to be members of 
the United States Shipping Board. 

Irving N. Linnell, to be secretary in the 
| Diplomatic Service. 


Income of Major 


Railway operating revenues_of Class 1 
| roads in January, amounting to $226,555,- 
| 138, were $45,560,500 below those of the 
}same month a year ago, While operating 
expenses of $181,679.760 were $45,3 


52,633 


Average number of miles operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Pass 
Mail 
NMS ee ssi sede crn ete an sab eekuasees ens 
All other transportation 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 


Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
TTOERG anes 
Transportation . 
Miscellanecus op 
CUNO ney ch camvanbaes edt tiges. ted. pve 
Trancportation for investment—Cr 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 


Railway operating income 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent--Dr. balance 


Net railway operating income 


i 


|the tax against them on the ground that | 


Railways During Month 
45 Million Dollars Below One Year Ago) 





be relieved of the payment of duties on | 
| imported,” it was concluded. 
| Three Banks Denied Relief 
Three national banks of Shreveport, La. 
were denied relief by the court from tax 
ation of their property, 


other than real | 
}estate, by 


the State of Louisiana and 


Caddo Parish. They objected to the tax! y, 


on the ground that other moneyed capital 
employed in the same locality in competi- 
| tion with their business is not taxed at all 


;or is taxed less heavily. They challenged 


it was imposed in violation of ‘section 
5219 of the Federal Revised Statutes and | 
the equality clause of the Fourteenth | 
Amendment. (First National Bank of | 
Shreveport, La., et al. v. Louisiana Tax | 
| Commission et al., No. 293.) 
| The Louisiana statute imposing the tax 
| is not void as to national banks, the court 
| held, under the equal protection clause of 
| the Fourteenth Amendment on the ground 
|that banks are taxed thereunder more 
heavily than loan companies, finance and 
security companies, etc. Such discrimina- 
tion was declared insufficient to invalidate 
the statute under the Federal Constitu- 
| tion provision 
| Application of Statute 
| With respect to the conention that the 
statute was void under section 5219 of the 
| Revised Statutes, on the ground that it 
imposes a tax greater than that assessed 
on other moneyed capital coming into 
|competition with the business of national 
|}banks, which the Federal law prohibits, 
| the court, in its opinion written by Mr. 
| Justice Brandeis, declared that the evi- 
| dence was insufficient to establish this 
fact. To establish the invalidity of the 
tax under the Federal statute, it is neces- 
sary, it was stated, to prove not only that 
| the banks were empowered by law and 
authorized by their stockholders to en- 
gage in a competing line of business, but 
| also that during the tax year moneys of 
the bank were in fact employed in sub- 
| stantial amount in some lines o” business 
| which was carried on by the nonbanking 
concerns. 
The court dismissed without’ opinion a 
case which had been argued before it 
(Healy, etc., v. Ratta) in which was in- 
volved the constitutionality of the New 
Hampshire State peddlers’ and hawkers’ 
| license statute. e appeal was dismissed 
| on the ground that the high court had no 
| jurisdiction to determine the case at the 
| present stage of the proceedings. 





} 


New England Fisheries 

Landings of fishery products at Boston 
and Gloucester, Mass. and Portland, 
Maine, amounted to 252,334,325 pounds 
valued at $6,083,851 in 1932 compared with | 
263,684,584 pounds valued at $9,249,257 in 
1931. This was a decrease of 4 per cent 
in quantity and 34 per cent in vaiue com- 
pared with 1931.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


lower than those in January, 1932, accord- 
ing to the monthly tabulation issued by 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
tabulation was compiled from the monthly 





Railroads Abandon Pooling | 
Of Rate Surcharge Recei 


| gency freight surcharges authorized by the 
Interstate, Commerce Commission in the 
so-called 15 per cent case will be discon- | 
“The judicial power may not attempt in| tinued, the Commission has been informed 
by the Association of Railway Executives. 


| surcharges from March 31, the date to 
| which they were originally limited, until | 
Sept. 30, the Commission expressed the | In the United States on Jan 
;opinion that the pooling arrangement ; 
should be continued, but did not under- 
take to require such action. 


Reduction in Death Rate | 


|a total population of 37,000,000 for the week | 1 
»| ended March 18, indicate a mortality rate 
-|of 12.1 as against a rate of 13.9 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 


from the recent earthquake), and 
|lowest (5.5) for Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
highest infant 
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hrinkage in Operating: Revenue for Last 


Year Is Set at 127 Million Dollars 


ELEPHONE operating revenues of large companies for the 12 months ended 

with December, 1932, were 11 per cent below those of 1931, the amount of 
decrease being $127,473,869, and operating expenses were decreased by 10.1 per cent, 
amounting to $78,638,482, according to a tabulation issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Compilations were made from reports of 104 telephone compa- 
nies, each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000. The table fol- 
lows: 





Increase or decrease 

















i | Revenues: 1932 1931 Amount Ratio 
fare a thot ye aes oe ao =~ Subscribers’ station revenueS.......... seeeeeee $665,321,374 $717,969,217 *$52,647,843 -*7.3 
; he Gutlability of imports by a State UNI~| puplic pay station revenues............. 41,886,866 46,791,122 *4.904.256 *10.5 
versity, were announced March 20 by the} Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 10,813,207 11,288,532 *475,225 *4.2 

i . (The | Message tolls ........cccccccccecscccceccvece sees 238,956,864 301,234,879 *62.278,015 *20.7 
oes dy yar United ope : 1€ | Miscellaneous toli iine revenues........+..s- 33) “43i693:314 48.125.334 *4.502,020°9.4 
complete text Of the opinions in the two! sundry miscellaneous revenues......sseccrescees 30,512,628 33,094,022 “2.581.394 *7.8 
cases appears in The United States Daily’s | Licensee revenue—Cr. ...........ccseeeeeceneres 13,439,700 14,916,468 "1,476,768  *9.9 
Law Journal of March 21.) Licensee revenue—Dr. ..........sseeeee eeocccese 13,124,174 14,515,826 *1,391,652 *9.6 

The University of Illinois was properly elephone operatipg revenues........s+eeee0 $1,031,429,879 $1,158,903,748 *$127,473,869 *11.0 
required to pay customs duties upon sci- Expenses: cil ——-————  — ————— ——- 
i ; ; Depreciation of plant and equipment........... $194,369,075 $206,086 ,644 *$11,717,569 *$.7 
rue apparatus imported for use in one! Ai? other maintenance.....---.--.ccc, Gosvees 166,580,999  184.104.115 *17'523116  *9.5 
of its educational departments, the court | Trafic expense ..........s.sscsesecsrees Ledeen 175,666,713 -211,149.537. *35.482.824 +168 
decided in an opinion written by Chief , Commercial expenses ...............+008 seeeeses 100,005,143 109,163,295 *9,158,152 "8.4 
Justice Hughes. The University had ob- General and miscellaneous expenses...... eeecee 65,953,863 70,710,684 *4,756,821 *6.7 
jected on the ground that it was a State| ‘Telephone operating expenses.. ........+ veees $702,575,793 $781,214.275 *$78,638,482 *10.1 
instrumentality and that as such the Fed- | SO _- SO ——__ — 
eral Government, under the Constitution, | Net telephone operating revenues........+.+- $328,853,086 $377,689,.473 *$48,835,387 *12.9 
had no power to levy a tax in the form| Other operating revenues...........seceeees $899,447 -$1,152.261 *$252.814—«... 
of customs duties against it on imported Other operating expenses.............008 Ceeccccs 607,267 711,971 *104,704 .... 
|merchandise used to perform a govern- | Uncollectible operating revenues..........ee0-+: 13,572,557 9,406,029 4,166,528 44.3 
mental function. The high court re-| Operating income before deducting taxes..... 9 $368,723,734 *$53,150,025 “14.4 
| jected this contention. (Board of Trustees ; : _ —-- ---—-—~ 
of the University of Illinois v. United Taxes assignable to operations................+. $95,624,458 *$4,302,385 *4.5 
States, No. 538.) Operating income .........ccseccsceeeeceusers $224,251,636  $273,099,276 $48,847,640 “17.9 
Assessment of Duties Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent......... 6812 6741S” 0.7 





*Decrease. 


Note.—Complete data for the United Tele 








phone Companies, Inc., not available for inclusion. 


The pooling of revenues from the emer- | 


previous year. 


In authorizing a continuance of the More Milk Cows on Farms 





; 25,136,000 head. 
1s Recorded During Week 
the Bureau’s estimated total for Jan. 1 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with , 1932, and 6.6 per cent higher than Jan 
, 1931. 


: |per cent in the Scuth Central States. 
The highest rate (24.6) appears for 


ong Beach, Calif. (resulting of course | 
the 


mortality rate (138) ap- (Department of Agriculture.) 


pears for Flint, Mich., and the lowest for 
Akron, Ohio; Duluth, Minn.; Somerville, | 
pts |Mass.; Tacoma, Wash., and Wilmington, 
| Del., which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.4 for 
the 11 weeks of 1933, aS against a rate of 
|12.5 for the corresponding period of the 


Noted in Federal Census 


1 the 
number of cows and heifers two years old 
;}and over being kept on farms for milk- 
| ing purposes is estimated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to have been 


This total is 2.7 per cent higher than 


_ Motor Transport 





Commission Takes Into Con- 
| sideration Such Competie 
| tion of Dairy Products 
| And Poultry 
| 


In fixing maximum reasonable rates for 
carload shipments of butter, eggs, dressed 
poultry and live poultry in and between 
western trunk line and official territories, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pointed out in an order issued March 
23 that dairy products are particularly 
attractive to motor truck competition and 
that specially constructed truck bodies for 
the movement of live poultry in large 
quantities, resembling live poultry railroad 
cars, also have made their appearance. 

In a separate concurring opinion Com- 
missioner Eastman expressed the belief 
that as a practical matter it will be very 
difficult for the rail carriers to maintain 
the maximum level established by thes 
Commission. 

‘Already,” he said, “truck competition 
has impelled the publication of many 
lower rates, not only for the shorter 
hauls but even for hauls of considerabje 
distance.” 

Case.in Issue 

The decision of the Commission was 
given in the case of the National Poultry, 
Butter & Egg Association v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad Co. (Docket No. 
16750.) and embracing complaints filed 
by the Cultra Company, Ralph Hurst & 
Co., Salina (Kan.) Chamber of Come 
merce, Topeka (Kan.) Chamber of Come 
merce, Armour & Co. and others. 

The railroad or public service commis- 
sions of the States of Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 


| Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming, the 
| Missouri Farmers Association,’ Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Traffic Asociation and St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Commerce intervened in the pro- 
ceedings. 
Commission’s Findings f 

A summary of the Commission’s find- 
ings as set forth in the order follows: 

“Rates of 60 per cent of first class on 
butter, eggs, and dressed poultry, and 65 
per cent on live poultry, in carloads, be- 
tween points in western trunk-line tere 
,| ritory, and from points in that territory 
.| to points in official territory, and 65 per 
|cent of first class on butter, eggs, and 


The increases in numbers in 1932 range | dressed poultry, and 70 per cent on live 
| from slightly more than 1 per cent in the | poultry between points in official territory, 
North Atlantic and Western States to 5.6| found to be maximum reasonable rates. 


“Rates on the same traffic from certain 


Exclusive of heifers not yet fresh, the | portions of Wyoming and Missouri found 
number of milk cows in the United States | unreasonable. 
|last Jan. 1 was about 3 per cent greater | for the future. 
than on Jan. 1, 1932, says the Bureau.— | 


Reasonable rates prescribed 


“Rates assailed found unreasonable in 
| the past.” 


































reports of 151 steam railways in the 
United States and follows: 
r 1932 

241,638.53 

ET Ie 2: $208,358,485 
Rane as dec cael 26.8533 677 38,022,953 
ee ee 7.731.719 8.350.084 
ae een 2.256.340 3.773.594 
RAE SE ee 5.593.646 6.853.990 
a Re as cagraeane 4.580083 6,147,114 
aoe ganecas denen 699427 843.843 
AGRA ay. 199.159 234,425 
ka deecesssa eee $225,555,138 $272, 115,638 
hed i 6 ee $22,654,703 $29,979,256 
Sette i, 31. 57,623,583 
EAR. SE 8.817.156 
113,562'085 

2/887 692 

14.471.489 

309/768 

Nos oc eee 760 $227,032,393 
=e wala adic a meee 378 $45,083,245 
ae epost aaa ee 483 23'955.732 | 
Ae ees e ae teRneen 09/456 77,208 | 
ssp Basie c a Sate $22,725,434 $21,050,310 
Oe uae mes $6,608,272 $6,977,319 
REPRE Ry oy os 5 2'851.440 2,890,940 
vache ss ee $13,265,722 $11,182,051 | 
ksicsil ae 80.19 83.43 | 
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FOR ARKANSAS SCHOOLS 


Difficulties of Financing Educational System in Times of 
Adversity Are Outlined 
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Naval and Commercial Value 
of Airships » 65 5 5.4.44 


Importance of Maintaining Present Ameri- 
can Supremacy in Lighter-than-Air Craft by 
Expansion of Construction Outlined 


Need of Impoverished Cities 
for Debt Relief . 2 1. 1 a. 


Provision for Composition of Defaults on 
Municipal Bonds by Bankruptcy Act Amend- 
ment Asked by Mayor of Coral Gables 


By W. A. MOFFETT, Rear Admiral, U. S. N. By VINCENT D. WYMAN 


Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of Navy . 


HAT the United States leads the world 
T in the lighter-than-air branch of aero- 

nautics is a fact of which the American 
people should be justly proud. , 

Unfortunately, we do not lead in our mer- 
chant marine, nor have we naval parity. But 
we do lead in rigid airships; and if we have 
the proper spirit as a Nation we will con- 
tinue to do so. 

The completion of the “Macon” marks the 
completion of the Navy’s present airship 
building program—which was, in fact, a part 
of the five-year aircraft program—started in 
1926. The Navy Department early in 1921 
made a momentous decision as far as alr- 
ships are concerned—a decision that, as it 
proved later on, kept airships alive in the 
world. 

— > 

The British had decided to discontinue alr- 
ships, the Germans were prevented by treaty 
from building them. But the Navy Depart- 
ment decided to complete the “Shenandoah,” 
a war-time project, and acquired the “Los 
Angeles.” 

After the loss, of the “Shenandoah,” Con- 
gress authorized the two airships which are 
the “Akron”. and ‘Macon” today. AS a re- 
sult, today America undoubtedly has unques- 
tioned world leadership in airships. 

But having these airships is not enough. 
We must demonstrate as completely as we 
can their value to the Fleet as scouts and for 
‘other purposes; and this is our intention to 
do vigorously, basing these ships on the two 
fine airship bases at Sunnyvale, Calif., and 
Lakehurst, N. J., and operating at sea with 
the Fleet. 

The Navy's constant object has been to 
build the “Akron” and “Macon” not only for 
strictly naval purposes but to show the way 
for commercial uses of airships. We have 
done the experimental work, developed new 
types of mooring masts, trained personnel, 
and shown the way for commercial use. 

Commercially they would not compete with 
nor displace surface ships, but would be 
supplementary to them for the carrying ot 
passengers, mail and light freight. That 
such service is practicable has been demon- 
strated by the many voyages of the “Graf 
Zeppelin,” especially her regular scheduled 
flights to South America, when she was only 
one hour late during 20 voyages. 

Airships for commercial use over the oceans 
have great advantage in speed, being about 
three times as fast as the fastest ocean 
liners. Fog does not interfere with their 
operation, especially in coming into an air- 
port, as is the case with surface vessels. 

They should be able to operate almost 
constantly, using only a few hours in port as 
compared with days for a surface ship. And 
their crews are small comparatively. Two to 
two and a half days should be the average 
for crossing the Atlantic, and five the Pacific. 

Consider what this would mean to mail, 
commeme, and transportation. We indeed 
have a great opportunity, especially with our 
monopoly of helium, and should leave noth- 
ing undone to use this new and great means 
of transportation. 

+ + 

One great advantage that lighter-than-air 
has is that the efficiency, the value of air- 
ships, the useful load they can carry, in- 
creases as the cube of their volume, whereas 
in heavier-than-air the percentage of useful 
load is approximately the same, no matter 
what the size. The larger an airship, the 
greater proportional useful load it can carry. 

In the Navy Department we think the next, 
and the first, commercial rigid airship built 
in the United States should be as large as 
practicable, at least 9,000,000 cubit foot vol- 
ume. We hope it will be started within the 
next few months. 

Commercial airships would, of course, be 
of great value to the Navy in an emergency, 
because they can be readily and quickly con- 
verted into Naval ships. The recent develop- 
ments and use 3f airplanes with the “Akron” 
has shown that an airship’s value as a scout, 
and a weapon for Naval uses, is greatly in- 
creased by the use of the airplanes carried 
with them. 

The “Akron” “Macon” five 


and marry 
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Trouble-making 
Capacity of 
Insects 


y 
Harry R. Lewis, 
nissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode 
Island 


NSECTS ave the most numerous and ver- 
| satile group in the d 
There wi2 
all other 
be found 
wheve tile ¢€xists 
They may live in water, or on 
ground or under ground. They 
the roots of plants below the 
grouad or feed on «ll parts of plants above 
ground They can burrow in the heart 
of the larsest trees. or find a well-protected 
house between the surfaces of a leaf or even 
within a tiny leaf stalk 
They may live in such unfavorable 
tions as petroleum oil pools. They may at- 
tack such apparently unpromising objects 
as lead cahies used-ts sheath telephone and 
electric 
Every 


sects 


oy rE 


animal 

more }].inds of insects t 

forms of enimal life. They can 
practicaliy anywhere on earth 


land, above 
may attatk 
surface of the 


loca- 


wires. 
liuusekeepey knows that certain in- 
pecome veritable scourges in pantry 
and wardrobe. White ants will attack dwell- 
ings or other houses and may continue their 
destruciive work within the timbers, with- 
out .iheis presence heing known, until the 
buildings crumble abut their occupants, like 
the proverbial house of cards 

Insecis ere a torment to all animals and 
even to human beings. Some species have 
been definitely convicted as carriers of deadly 
diseases. 

The ‘armer sustains an average annual 
loss of not less than 10 per cent of the 
value of his crops, if insect depredations are 
not prevented or checked. Occasionally, as 
for insiance, in some of the grasshopper out- 
breaks of the West, entire crops may be de- 


planes each. Larger airships of the future 
will be able to carry many more so that 
they will become, in time, to some extent, 
aircraft carriers. The planes carried on the 
airships will be used not only for defending 
the airship, a defense in addition to that 
furnished by the guns she carriers, but will 
also greatly extend her scouting area, and 
can also be used for offensive eperations. 
+ + 


We have greatly improved the speed of 
operating the “Akron’s *’ planes, so that now 
the interval between the launching of in- 
dividual planes has been reduced to a few 
minutes, and a plan has been put into ef- 
fect of fitting “perches,” as we call them, 
under the airship, one for each airplane, so 
that they can rest there and refuel, ready 
for instant use. “ 

The carrying of airplanes on airships adds, 
also, great commercial operating value to 
airships. It makes practicable the landing 
or taking on of passengers, mail, or freight, 
at intermediate stations, without having to 
land the airship. 

It permits refuelling airships in flight, 
both Naval and commercial, thereby greatly 
extending their usefulness. The taking on 
and landing of passengers to and from the 
“Akron,” even when she is at sea, is a routine 
performance now. 

About a hundred years ago the first steam- 
ship that crossed the Atlantic did so when 
it was said to be impossible. An American 
was the first to fly an airplane, and of this 
accomplishment all Americans are justly 
proud. The German fostered the dirigible, 
and we have, with them, developed and 
proved it, despite opposition and doubt. Let 
us keep America first in this new field where 
the sky is the limit, and. if we have the 
courage and vision, keep the leadership we 
now hold. 

Compared with what they can do, their 
expense of airships is comparatively small. 
The experimental, pioneey expense, not only 
for Naval purposes but for commercial uses, 
is behind us. The airship expenditure has 
been less than 2 per cent of Naval appro- 
priations. 

And we must not forget that 85 per cent 
of the costs of airships, as well as the costs 
of all Naval vessels, goes into labor, dis- 
tributed throughout every State in the 
Union; that this expenditure not only re- 
lieves unemployment, increases the circula- 
tion of money, helping everybody, but also 
furnishes national insurance and enables us 
to maintain our national self-respect by giv- 
ing us the force, the Navy, necessary to 
maintain it. 

+ + 


The vulnerability of an object depends 
largely upon what weapons can attack it. An 
airship ean only be attacked by other air- 
ships. by Heavier-than-Air craft, and by 
anti-aircraft guns. An airship cannot be at- 
tacked by the guns—other than anti-aircraft 
guns—of a surface vessel, nor by submarines, 
nor by torpedoes or mines; nor is she subject 
to the ordinary dangers of navigation, rocks, 
shoals, etc. 

As to attack by other airships, she should 
at least have an equal chance. As to anti- 
aircraft guns, an airship need never put her- 
self within range of them. As to heavier- 
than-air craft attack, an airship’s mission is 
over the sea. She has no business over the 
land where she can be reached by large num- 
bers of heavier-than-air craft. 

Over the sea there are comparatively few 
airplanes and only in limited localities. Even 
then an airship can well defend herself with 
her own guns and her own aircraft, make 
use of clouds. and her own speed and great 
radius of action, to avoid successful attack 
by heavier-than-air craft. 

Another great asset is that our airships 
are filled with nonexplosive, noninflammable 
helium. The helium is in many separate 
cells, and the airship will continue to operate 
even though one-third of these cells are 
totally destroyed. The loss of gas by hun- 
dreds of bullet holes would have no serious 
effect for many hours. 

For scouting purposes they go nearly three 
times as fast as the fastest cruiser; cover 
much more thoroughly and much faster a 
scouting area; carry even today as many 
airplanes as a cruiser; carry a handful of 
men as compared with a cruiser, cost much 
less. and can be built much faster. 

As compared with a destroyer, their ad- 
vantages for many purposes are even greater; 
and, compared with a submarine, still greater. 

A small submarine costs about the same 
as an airship, and we have 82 submarines. 
And yet people criticize us because with two 
airships, just completed, we have not yet con- 
vinced everyone of their usefulness. 

It is not intended in’ any way to belittle 
the value of other types of naval vessels. 
They are all necessary to a balanced fleet: 
each type is necessary and has its own par- 
ticular function. 

But it is intended to point out that we 
have only two of this new and experimental 
type which has such tremendous promise and 
should not be neglected. We should not fail 
to develop in time of peace any weapon 
which may be of use in war. After war 
breaks out, it is too iate. 

+ + 

The Navy has no intention of asking for 
more airships now; but when the financial 
situation permits we hope the “Akron” and 
“Macon” will be lengthened and their size 
increased by a million cubic feet. It is per- 
fectly feasible and would increase their speed 
and their radius 25 per cent. If their size is 
not increased, our greatest rivaPin the air- 
ship field, the Germans, will soor have a 
larger airship than we have. 

Let us never be content to see America 
second in‘anything.. If the Navy does not 
make the “Akron” and “Macon” the largest 
airships in the world, it is hoped commercial 
interests will soon build a 9,000,000 or 10,- 
000,000 cubic foot ship, retaining for us, for 
America, the leadership in at least this 
branch of aeronautics. 

If the rest of the country knew what we 
do about airships, we would indeed lead the 
world in a new commerce, surpassing the 
days of sailing ships, when the American 
flag predominated over all the seas and in 
every port. May our people see their oppor- 
tunity and grasp it as our forefathers did 
in the days when we had iron men and 
wooden ships! 


Topic 2---Education 


This is the fourth of a series of articles describing the educational activities of 


State governments. 


By E. M. HIRST 


Commissioner, Department of Education, State of Arkansas 


HE BIENNIUM 1930-32 marks, a pe- 
T riod of more acute problems of pub- 
lic schools than have been experi- 
enced in many years. The full effect 
of the economic depression began to\ be 
felt in the public schools during the 
latter part of 1930 when more than 170 
banks failed in this State and tied up 
some four or more millions of doliars 
of the public school funds. 

A large majority, of the best school 
districts were accustomed to depend on 
the banks for credit during several 
months of the year, since they were 
operating on anticipated tax receipts. 
Credit facilities were closed and these 
districts found themselves without any 
cash for operation. The situation was 
made still more acute since many dis- 
tricts were compelled to use tax re- 
ceipts of 1931 to liquidate current in- 
debtedness. 

During the four preceding years Ar- 
kansas had made rapid progress in ex- 
—— high school advantages, im- 
pfoved elementary school facilities and 
longer school terms to the children 
throughout the State, especially in rural 
areas. Some 350 consolidated districts 
were formed. 

> « 

In the year 1929-30. alone, 173 such 
districts were established. The number 
of school districts decreased from 5,118 
in 1920, to 4,598 in 1928, and -3,086 in 
1932. The results of this trend in con- 
solidations are reflected in the increase 
ih the number of high school pupils 
from , approximately 14,000 in 1920 to 
31,000 in 1926 to 49,346 in 1931; and in 
the increase in the number of pupils 
transported to school from 3,136 in 1926 
to 24,563 in 1930 and 52,654 in 1932. 

The length of school term increased 
from 125.5 days in 1920, to 146.4 days 
in 1926, and 151 days in 1931. For the 
first time the length of school term for 
white pupils reached approximately 
eight months in 1930. These develop; 
ments and the expansion were not ac- 
complished by any material increase in 
the number of teachers employed, as is 
reflected by the fact that there were 
12,232 teachers in 1926, 12,750 in 1931 
and-only 12,037 in 1932. 

These remarkable changes in our 
school system had ben greatly stimu- 
lated by the Equalizing Fund which op- 
erated for the first time in 1929-30, 
when $778,937 was distributed to 392 
school districts involving 59,090 pupils 
for an eight-month school term and 
adequate school buildings. In 1930-31 
school districts in which there are over 
100,000 children attending school qual- 
ified for funds amounting to 61,455,462. 

It was evident to the administrators of 
the Equalizing Fund that there would 
probably be a deficit of $500,000 in that 
fund for the year 1930-31. The schools 
faced the 1931 session of the General 
Assembly with that fact. 

>-> 

As the matter turned out, no addi- 
tional funds were provided by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and an actual —— of 
$548,707 was incurred. This amount is 
still owed to the school districts. 

The revenue for the Equalizing Fund 
comes chiefly from revenue from the 
cigar and cigarette tax in excess of 
$750,000 annually and from the proceeds 
of the income tax in excess of the an- 
nual amounts required to care for the 
State Construction Fund. The revenue 
from these sources has decreased to 
such extent that there has been no 
money in the Equalizing Fund in 
1931-32. 

The districts that had been receiving 
funds from that source can not have 
an eight-month school term, and high 
‘school facilities without the income 
from the Equalizing Fund. Until the 
Equalizing Fund is_ rehabilitated or 
some similar fund provided the chil- 
dren in the districts that were sup- 
ported -from that fund will be denied 
adequate school advantages. 

After several attempts to devise 
measures for financial relief of the 
schools through the 1931 session of the 
General Assembly, all attemtps to levy 
any new tax measures were abandoned. 


In the next of this series of articles on 


Two measures were enacted looking to- 
ward relief for the future. 

As an immediate measure of relief 
the Legislature enacted Acts No. 206 
and No. 207 authorizing the State Debt 
Board to borrow sufficient money to 
loan school districts to pay teachers: 
Salaries which were due and unpaid as 
of July 1, 1931. A resolution was passed 
by both House and Senate directing the 
appointment of a commission to study 
school conditions and to recommend 
measures for school relief. 


The State Debt Board negotiated a 
loan for $2,000,000 for the payment of 
past due teachers’ salaries. This was 
loaned to the school districts who gave 
notes to the State for the amounts bor- 
rowed, School districts were to replace 
these amcunts on Oct. 1, 1931, and Oct 
1, 1932. 

On Oct. 1, 1931, all payments were 
met by the districts’ Many school dis- 
tricts, if they made the 1932 payments, 
would be left without money to operate 
the schools. 

Since the close of the fiscal year the 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
that school warrants issued prior ;to the 
borrowing of the money for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries should be 
paid off before the loan from the State 
is paid. This decision, together with 
the fact that several school districts do 
not receive .sufficient income to meet 
the payments, has resulted in the State 
defaulting $485,000 of the original loan 
of $2,000,000. 

The resolution providing for the Edu- 
cational Commission stipulated that the 
Commission be composed of the Gover- 
nor, the Lieutenant Governor, Speaker 
of the House, and the State Superin- 
tendent, two members appointed by the 
Governor, two by the State Superin- 
tendent, and two members of the Senate 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor, 
and three members of the House ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 

+ + 


This Commission held several meet- 
ings but adjourned in August, 1931, 
without recommending any _ specific 
measures for school relief, and with the 
passage of a resolution that a special 
session of the Legislature at that par- 


_ticular time was not expedient. 


The chairman of the State Board of 
Education recommended to the State 
Board of Education that a special com- 
mission be appointed for the study of the 
school situation, with a view of making 
recommendations for school relief. In 
the early part of October this commis- 
sion was chosen. 

The State Board designated a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Division ‘of Re- 
search and Surveys to direct the study 
for the commission. Through the co- 
operation of other members of the 
State Department of Education, County 
Superintendents, and State Institutions 
of Higher Learning a thorough study of 
the financial affairs of the school dis- 
tricts of the State was made. 


The findings of this commission may 
be summarized in the resolution which 
was adopted in March at the last meet- 
ing of the commission: 

“Resolved, that in light of our inves- 
tigations, it is the sense of this com- 
mittee that many of the common 
schools, grades 1 to 12, inclusive, are in 
immediate need of more revenue, and 
that this revenue should be provided 
at once. 

“The committee finds that in order to 
guarantee a minimum term of eight 
months to eyery school district in the 
State, even under the more rigid econ- 
omies and with the most effective ad- 
ministrative set-up,:an additional fund 
of $2,412,886.22 for the State would be 
required. This is approximately the 
amount that, was. planned for’ the 
Equalizing Fund when it began to fun- 
tion. The Equalizing Fund is now de- 
pleted.” 

The commission did not 
iny specific sources from 
tional revenue might be _ obtained, 
choosing to leave that matter to the 
Legislature of the State. 


recommend 
which addi- 


the educational activities of the 


variouss States, to appear in the next issue, Mr. Hirst concludes his discussion 
oj the functions of the Arkansas Department of Education. 
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Work in Forests for Idle Labor 
Raising Timber Crop to Relieve Unemployed 
By DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


Assisiant Secretary of Agriculture 


is to recreate men’s faith ir the future, 

to reestablish their relations with life, to 
let them feel again the certainty that their 
efforts are needed in this world. Our great 
national forests offer the chance to do all 
this for a certain number of men. 

We own, in common, the greatest farm in 
the world. It has been tended by a small 
body of devoted men. But it badly needs 
more work done on it. On this farm we grow 
trees; and trees are not only an asset because 
they furnish lumber but also because, as 
they grow, they protect the land. 

The deep devotion our people have for 
their forests is rooted in an old necessity of 
the race. There is a vast amount of work— 
necessary, emergency work—waiting to be 
done in our forests. 

Two hundred years ago much of the East, 
as well as the mountainous West, was cov- 
ered by.trees. Naturally enough. it couldn't 


QO: MAJOR TASK of this Administration 


Stay that way, if we were to have farms, and 
factories, and cities. Some of the trees had 
to come down to make room for farms and 
to provide materials for building homes, 
barns and factories. 

Because we were so sich in timber we fell 
into the way of thinking we had an endless 
Supply. “We failed to provide for replacé- 
ment. Stripping the timber from the land, 
without provision for forest renewal, followed 
by recuryent devastating fires, has brought 
about serious forest depletion which we must 
now restore. 

We have begun the process of restoration. 
Federal and State governments often take 
over denuded lands and restore them once 
more to production. We have become con- 
cerned, not alone with the forests still in the 
possession of our Government, but with the 
instability of private ownership of forest 
lands which leads to waste and neglect. 


A city’s supply of drinking water may de-° 


Mayor, City of Coral Gables, Florida 


IDESPREAD DEFAULT on municipal 

debts has become a matter ‘of deepest 

concern; the rate of increase in such 
defaults is most alarming, and calls for 
speedy application of an effective remedy. 

A nation-wide survey as of November 1 
last showed approximately 700 American 
cities in default; four months later, uhe num- 
ber had passed the 1,000 mark, with an esti- 
mated 2,000 other taxing districts in default; 
while well-informed authority prognosticates 
default on 2,900 more cities within the next 
year. 

+ + 


The causes of this epidemic of default are: 
(1) Over-expansion of municipal debt during 
the post-war prosperity period; (2) A pres- 
ent-day deflated price level of real estate, 
averaging perhaps not more than 50 per cent 
of the former price level, plus the commodity 
deflation, and prevailing concomitants. 

The process of municipal expense reduc- 
tion to conform to the lowered price level 
is slow and difficult. Yet past experience 
has .conclusively proven that the point of 
diminishing returns \has been passed when 
taxation becomes excessive. 

It is impossible to maintain collectibility 
of taxes based on inflated values, once de- 
flation has become an accepted fact. Capacity 
to pay is drastically reduced; actual present, 
and not former, values must be the base for 
taxing purposes. Yet these truths are re- 
luctantly accepted and only when increas- 
ingly heavy tax delinquencies are their proof. 

The progressive and growing municipalities 
of the country largely expanded their debts 
during the high prosperity period, and are 
the chief victims of the decline in the price 
structure. The gap between debt service and 
operating expense, on the one hand, and 
revenues, on the other, is constantly widen- 
ing. 

The volume of State, county and municipal 
bonds now outstanding approximates $16,- 
000,000,000, as against approximately $15,000,- 
000.000 in railroad bonds, 

The plight of the railroads has, properly, 
impelled Congress to amend the banking act 
so as to provide an expeditious composition 
remedy under which a railroad may extend 
or scale its obligations, on consent of holders 
of two-thirds of its bonds, without the delay 


pend upon the existence of a forest near by. 
When a hillside is stripped bare of trees, both 
hillside and valley below may suffer destruc- 
tive erosion and washing of the soil; great 
floods are frequent; the washing of soil clogs 
our streams and fills our reservoirs, ruining 
valuable land and impeding navigation. Cut- 
‘over forests and overgrazed lands prevent 
tee water from resting in its natural sponge 
of vegetation and let it loose upon the 
streams and valleys as it runs away toward 
the sea. 

Serious as the damage has been, it is not 
beyond repair. We still have, in the control 
of the Federal Government, 161,000,000 acres 
of national forests. They are our common 
resource of timber. They temper the water 
to the land, and they provide, for all of us, 
a magnificent refuge from the city. 

Consider these millions of acres of forest 
as one mighty farm—for that is the way the 
Federal Forest Service sees it. Put one wise 
and experienced farmer in charge of it. Does 
he see any work to be done on his domain? 

He wants to protect it from the forest’s 
worst enemy—fire. To do that, he must 
spend labor and money. He must build look- 
out posts on the highest ridges, so that 
trained observers may watch for smoke. He 
must build thousands of miles of roads and 
trails, so that forest fire fighters can get toa 
blaze promptly. 

If he is a wise farmer who has charge of 
this common domain, he wants to get a crop 
of timber off his farm. He wants to grow 
trees, much as other farmers grow wheat and 
corn. 

To do that he has to plani, where neces- 
sary, and to thin out the weak trees and the 
undesirable species, in order that the desir- 
able ones may prosper. He will have to fight 
injuricus insects like the gypsy moth. and 
menacing plant diseases like blister rust. 

Also, this farmer, because he works for all 
of us, will welcome us as temporary guests in 
our own woods. He will, indeed, feel hurt if 
we do not use them freely as a refuge from 
city life. That may involve building roads 
and trails, and camp grounds, and building 
up the supply of game and fish. . 

For many years our foresters have been 
telling us that all these things—particularly 
the protection against ‘fire—needed to be 
done. We have given them a part of what 
they asked, and they have done well with 
the force and the money at their command. 

But we have not done enough. We have 
not seen this heritage of ours in its true im- 
portance. We have not providea adequately 
for the certain needs of our children and 
our grandchildren. We ought not to pro- 
vide them with such a grievance against us. 

Here are millions of acres needing the 
labor of men. And here, thioughout the 
land, are millions of men ‘ooking for the 
chance to work. The forests need the men, 
and the men need the work the forests offer. 

* 4 

It is one of the curious and contradictory 
features of mcdern life that only when we 
are poor ido we have a chance to do things 
like this. When we are prosperous we can 
not spare the time. Here we have a real 
chance to see that the ill wind which is blow- 
ing blows all of us some good. It would be 
too bad not to seize the chance. 

Plans for puiting thousands of men to 
work immediately are ready. They have been 
ready for many months, awaiting only the 
necessary money, the men, and the order to 
go. The organization is out there in the 
forests, prepared to detail the necessary 
tasks. 

Our forests offer not only a job to thou- 
sands who need dne; they offer a job of the 
sort men most like to do. In vhe great woods 
there is health; men can recover the man- 
hood which has been steadily sapped by 
years of uncertainty and drift 

Our President will suggg¢st to Congress that 
this Opportunity exists. Not only will men 
be put to work but the kind of work is crea- 
tive in the truest sense. Ours will be a better 
country for having done it, and when it is 
done we shall have paid at least one of the 
debts we owe to posterity. 


and expense incident to 
usual reorganization. 

The wholesale havoc threatened to holders 
of railroad securities is not greater than that 
confronting holders of municipal bonds; 
those, too, are largely held by savings banks, 
trust companies, fraternal organizations and 
insurance companies, financial bulwarks of 
= es the preservation of which is 
vital. 

The consequences of widespread municipal 
default—and there are only seven States now 
free from municipal default situations—are 
even more serious than railroad insolvencies; 


receivership and 


. Tailroads may continue to serve she public 


through performance of their physical func- 
tions, even though under receivership; the 
territory served is not immediately and di- 
rectly adversely affected. 

} 


Municipal default, however, not only brings 
distress to the institution holding the bonds, 
with consequent. repercussions; but the fact 
of default immediately starts a vicious circle 
of further and progressive impairment in 
market values—and, necéssarily, in values for 
purposes of taxation—of real estate in the 
defaulting community; stagnation, and ex- 
tinction of equities through continuing de- 
preciation; a renewal of the flood of fore- 
closeures; distressed owners, apprehensive of 
confiscatory taxation, “dumping” their hold- 
ings; concentration of ownership of real 
estate in the hands of mortgagees, and fur- 
ther competitive price-cutting, driving down 
the price level, and the elimination of the 
small home owner. 


Even the home loan banks created by 
Congress bar loans, where most needed, in 
such defaulting communities. Every circum- 
stance seems turned against the unfortunate 
taxpayer. 

The result is steadily decreasing property 
values, progressive attrition of the means of 
property owners; tremendous impairment in 
tax collectibility and in the security of the 
bondholder. 


Only final settlement of the default can 
check the tide; a part of the damage to the 
tax structure is irreparable; to cure it, to 
fortify against further damage, to check the 
spread of the epidemic, by providing an ex- 
peditious adjustment remedy, is imperative. 


Some municipalities need only extension 
of maturities; others, temporary reduction 
of interest rates. Many others, with badly 
impaired fiscal structure, require +he major 
remedy of scaling of principal debt, an in- 
evitable sequence to the permanent disap- 
pearance of the high price level of the pros- 
perity period. 


Drastic though this remedy may be, com- 
mon sense must accept it as the necessary 
sequel of excessive debts contracted on the 
faith of the permanency of the price struc- 
ture of a boom period. 


Economists agree that failure to readjust 
this load of excessive, and therefore uncol- 
lectible, debt, is an effective deterrent to re- 
covery. Economic history records that loans 
of capital for unproductive purposes, or for 
purposes which have ceased to be productive, 
are not paid; there is a law of nature against 
collecting for a “dead horse.” 

+ + 

Bondholders and taxpayers have the same 
common interest in adjusting their debt - 
problems on the basis of capacity to pay. 
Speed is essential to both interests. The great 
majority of both classes see eye to eye upon 
the question, and readily cooperate; their ef- 
forts are frustrated by the inevitable small 
minority of bondholders who play the part 
of the stubborn “hold-out,” seeking selfish 
advantage over others of their class. 


The recent bankruptcy amendments, pro- 
viding for compositions in the case of rail- 
roads and other large corporations, were pro- 
voked by the experience or railroads procur- 
ing loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to meet present maturities, con- 
ditioned on all bondholders accepting the re- 
funding Plan. In every instance, the stumb- 
ling block in the form of the small minority 
of “hold-out” bondholders, prevented con- 
summation of the plan. 

The municipalities seek similar  anti- 
nuisance legislation, under which, with the 
concurrence of a two-thirds creditor majority, 
all bondholders will be bound to the composi- 
tion refunding plan. 


Such legislation is imperative, not only 
to repair the credit of municipalities now 
in default, and reestablish confidence, but to 
protect the credit of cities facing default 
on current naturities, to avoid further com- 
mon losses to property owners and bond- 
holders, and so to stabilize values and end 
the progressive, country-wide demoralization 
of real estate, the foundation of all wealth. 


of Trout Ponds 
and Raceways 


By 
Glen C, Leach, 
Chief, Division of Fish 
Culture, United Sta‘*>> Bu- 
reau of Fisheries 


HE DIVISION of fish culture of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries is 
conducting experiments for the purpose 

of developing a satisfactory pond-cleaning 
pump for the removal by suction of loose 
debris and filth from trout ponds and race- 
ways.’ There are on the market a number 
of so-called trash pumps and’ portable, gaso- 
line-operated, centrifugal pumnps which are 
designed to pass solid material of fairly 
large dimensions. 

Fish-cultural agencies have for a number 
of years been giving thought to equipment 
of this kind, really applying the vacuum- 
cleaner principle in water. While the equip- 
ment tried out by the Bureau thus far has 
not been fully satisfactory, the results of 
the experiments have been sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant further study of the 
problem in cooperation with pump manu- 
facturers. 
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